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CHAPTER I ^ 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND DATA COLLECTION 



This report presents the findings for the second of two 'linked 
studies conducted by Educational Testing Service (ETS) for the National 
Institute of Education (NJE) in joint sponsorship with the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC). 

The report of Study 1 (Chapman & Katz, 1981) explained the genesis- 
of the two studies and the Government's interest in sponsoring them.' The 
explanation will not be repeated here» In brief, the steadies addressed 
these two questions: 

, Study 1. What career informatibh is currently being disseminated to 

secondary school students, how is it being provided, what is 
the qualit'/ of such information, and what is its value to 
^students? 

* 

Study 2. What are the comparative effects of alternative types 

of ^career information delivery systems on the career * , 
awareness of secondary school students? 

Reseafrch Design 

General features* NIE's request for proposal called for an examina-" 
tion of 12 schools featuring different types of career information 
deliyery systems in an attempt to find out which types are most ef'fective» 
Types were to be determined from the"^indings of Study 1, a survey of 
10 percent of the nation's public secondary schools.' ' 

, As Study 1 progressed, * it became apparent/that a ^reat variety of 
resources existed and that their distribution was uneven. For instance^ 
t.he' survey instrument for the schools named 130 different resources 
classified ^n 13 separate categories (see Table 1*)? No scho;ol with 
enough st^udents to participate in Study. 2 relied on only one resource or 
Only one category of resource. Bound references, were found in 98 plercent 
of the schools, computer systems in only 24 percent, and simulations 
in even fewer — 18. percent. ^ 

It became clear that, with only 12 schools for the sample frame, we 
could not make fine distinctions about what constitutes a type. Consider- 
ing NIE's interest 'in career information delivery systems , as well a« the 
findings from 5tudy 1, six broad ** types" were proposed as follows: 



*Tables appear at the end of each chapter. 
♦ * t - 
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J !• Computer based 

2. Experience based ^ ' 

3. Katerials based ^» 

4. Publications based • - ' 

5. Instruction based * " ' 

6. No special emp^iasis ' , 

Thfe attributes of each type and criteria for selection of schools 

will be described later in this chapter. 

« « 

Besides exhibiting a plethora of potential "types,"' secondary 
schools vary in many different ways, sucji as location, size, setting 
(urban, suburban, rural), -ethnic composition, enrollments in various 
programs {e.g., general, academic, vocational), and poverty level of the 
student body. Again, the limitation to^ 12 schools precluded a design 
that could yield statistically trustwort;hy information about all those 
dimensions. Therefore a, design was chosen that would* provide information 
of paramount interest to NIE and NOICC — povepfey^^level and setting, as 
well as types. Later, at t-he suggestion oy che study's Research Advisory 
Council, rural -setting was dropped, leaving a 2 X 6 design with two 
levels of poverty and six types', as shown below:^ , • 

Poverty Level 

* ^ ^ « ^ ^ Type ; High , Low 



1. Computer-based ' X 

%• Experience-based ^ X X 

^3,. Materials-ba^ed X X 

4. -" Publications-]^sed * X ^ -X 

5 . Ins truct ion-based X X 

6. No special emphasis X , X 



r ' VSample size . A sample of 100 or more students' (with allowance for 
refusals and nonrespoi\se) was proposed for each school. *Of these, 90 
were toibe u^ers of the*resource that defi^ied "type" ;and 10 nonusers. 
Grades 10, ll,'and l2, as -wejLl as different* curricula, were to be repre- 
sented about equf^ly* , Also, t;^he sample^ was to include some handicapped 
and minority students. , * 

Poverty level . Because of the government's particular interest in 
the employment problejiis of poor urban youth, schools for Study 1 wer^ 
classified in three^strata. Stratum* 1 included all schools in the 
centr'^l city of a standard metropolitan statistical area as defined in 
the 1970 census with* 12 percent or more of their student bodies living in 
'poverty in accordance with the standard federal poverty guidelines 
(Orshansky index). Schools from this stratum were considei^ed ^eligible ^ 
for the "high poverty" group for Study 2.* ^ 

Stratum 2 contained schools in nonmetropolitan* areas, a's classified 
by the 1970* qensus, regardless of the poverty level of the students. ^ 
These were dropped from consideration for Study 2. ' ^ 
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Stratum 3 .consisted of all remaining' schools, including schools in 
the cent/al city areas with less than 12 percent {5overty. Schools from 
this Stratum were considered to be candidates for -tKe "low poverty" 
group. ' ^ ' " ' ' 

Criteria for types > Although more ^an 1,800 schools participated * 
in Study 1, this generous sample frame for Study 2 was considerably 
xreduced by the research design. Schools with small enrollments were 
excluded by requirements for at least 100 student^ from eat:h of the 12 
schools. Also, the'' schools should be matched as well as possible in 
order to control all variables except those under scrutiny s Sinpe 
Stratum 1 schools were by def>^nition high poverty., center city, ^nd 
Stratum'3 schools were low poverty "with a good urban representation, we 
decided to pick six schools from each stratum^ 

♦ * 

• In consultation with the Research A'dvisory Council, these school 

constraints wfere agreed on: > 

* ^ - 

!• The number of students, in each of grades 10, 11,^ and 12 must be 

at least 100.' ' , 

1* There must be at- least 20^ percent of the students in an academic 
curriculum'and at Jeast 20 percent in general and vocational/technical 
combined* ^ ^ > 

3. There must be at least 10^ percent minority youth. 

The source of data about the schools was the school questionnaire 
administered fdr Study 1. That instrument is reproduced as Appendix A of 
the final report of that study (Chapman & Katz, 1981). - ^ 

At the suggestion of the ^search Advisory Council, we did several 
.different computer runs with the criteria for type set at different 
levels.. The purpose of this procedure v;as to niake ,eS.ch type as distinctive 
as possible so that differential effects, if found, could be linked to 
jiype of resource. For examplq,'We could say that a school qualified ^s 
an instruction-based type if (among other' things) it offered a course in 
^careet^ planning 'that lasted a week or more;.^ or we could set the l^vel at 
a semester or more, or even a y^ar or more.' Obvi=ously the more instruction, 
the better the school for our purposes as a representative of. the instruction- 
based type. The penalty for increasing the severity of the criteria was ♦ 
the shrinkage of eligibles in the^pool of candidates. Thus a balance had. 
'to be struck empirically between ''purity"* of type and r^^tention of 
sufficient schools^ in each category of the design.^ * ^ ^ 

The final criteria are as follows. (Numbers in pareritheses refer to ^ 
questionnaire" items in the school instrument for Study 1.) 

1. Computer-based: (a) one or more terminals on site available at 
least 3*5 hours per day and used at least 2.5 hours per day (Q 23, 24, 
25); (b) a computer system named as the school's most valuable resourx:e 
(Q 14); (c) a computer ^system* named at least twice as the' resource 

-3,- ■ • ' ■ 
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recommended for answering a set of 10 questions about occupations (e.g., 
education and training required, employment outlook, etc. — Q 12); (d) a , 
computer system named .at least twice as the resource recommended for a 
set of specific purposes (e.g., arousing students/ interests, familiarizing 
students with many occupations~Q 13). 

2. Experience-based: (a) exploratory .work experience available to 
or required of all students or students in certain curricula (Q 40©); (b) 
career days required or available as ab^Ve (Q 40d); (c) job site tours- 
required or stvailable as above (Q 40e)^ (d) job, shadowing (in-depth 
observation of a worker) required, or available as above (Q 40f); (e) at 
least 10 percent of total students enrolled in exploratory work-experience 
programs (Q 42c), and at least 10 percent participating in carreer days (Q 
42d), and at least 10 percent participating in job shadowing (Q 42e). 

3. MateriapLsTbased: (a) at least one ^ilmstrip viewer and cassette 
player available for student use^ foi accessing occupational information 
and used at least one hour 'per day (Q 32, ^31^); (b) audiovisual materials 
and microfiche materials and noncomputerized sorting materials available 
that cover at leaSt 20 different occupations (Q 30); (c) at least one micro- 
fiche viewer or reader-printer available for accessing occupational informa- 
tion (Q 34). . 

4. Publications-ba^sed:^ (a) at least one copy of the most recent 
edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook available to students; (b) 

at least 16 ofwthe following resources available for use (Q il): 
♦ J. 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles , ' - 

Encyclopediia of Careers and Vocational*Guidance 
a " " I Can Be Anything; Careers and Colleges for Young Women 

Occupational handbooks of the military services 

Care'-irs, Imc. , briefs/kits * 
/ Chrctiicle^.Guidance briefs/library 

SRA'Hbrtefs/ki ^ ^ . 

Vocat Tonal Biographies 
* * Occupational [brief s published by your state or another sta^te 

Pamphlets prepared by professional associations 

Pamphlets prepared by private businesses 

Career World! 

Occupational Outlook Quarterly - ^ 

Reaf'World 

Civil s-ervice exam bulletins (state and federal) 
Your Career in . . . (Julian Messner) *^ 
> Your Future in . . . (Arco or Richards Rosen ) 
Dlrectoties of businesses and industries 

School-prepared card files or lists of employers j speakers, or 

.contact peo'ple 
College directories arranged by occupations 
Vocational school directories 

• » *- 

5. Instruction-based: (a) school courses in career planning 
available to or required of all students or students in certain curricula 
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(Q 40a); (b) occupational information units in sulject matter courses 
available or required as above (Q 40b); (c) at least 10 percent of total 
,8tudent enrollment participating in courses in career planning (Q 42a) 
and at least 10 percent participating in the occupational units of 
subject matter courses XQ 42b); (d) participating students spend at least 
a semester in the courses in career planning (Q 44a) 'and at least a 
semester in the occupational units of subject matter courses (Q 44b). 

6. Minimal resources:, (a) no one at the school serving as director 
or head of career guidance (Q 8, Part A); (b) no computer terminals at 
the school (Q 19, Q 23); (c) no needlesort or keysort materials at the 
school (Q 37); (d) 9 or fewer of the publications' listed above as criterion 
b for publication-based systems (Q 11); (d) failure to qualify for types 
1-5. 

These criteria yielded 142 schools from Strata 1 and 3 that qualified 
as one of the first five types without also qualifying as another type 
(i.e., type 1, but not types 1 and 2 or 1 and 3 simultaneously), and 50 
schools that qualified as type 6, as 'follows: 

Number qualifying 
19 
32 

31 " 
48 

12 
50 

In addition, a few schools qualified for three types,' and a few more 
for two types. (Types 3 and 4 with 20 schools, and types 2 and 4 with' 9 
were the most common combinations.) One might expect such combinations 
to have a favorable synergistic effect , but ETS statisticians advised . 
against including them in a sfudy of individual types. Considering all 
the ways that schools and students can differ, we had enough uncontrolled 
variables already without mixing types. 

Instruments . A special' questionnaire was developed for the* study 
(see Appendix A). The properties of the instrument are described in the 
next chapter. Here it is enough to say that the questionnaire was 
designed to reveal the student's grasp of information about an occupation 
he or she was actually thinking abojut entering, as well as occupational 
information in general. Knowledge of occupations a student is not 
considering is largely irrelevant for that student, whereas knowledge of 
the ones the student is considering is clearly important. Moreover, we 
had agreed with NIE to investigate the students' ability to choose 
between two occupations on the .basis of the occupations' likelihood of 
satisfying the students' own values Ca measure of competence in career 
decision-making). No published instruments explored these areas. 

The questionnaire was to be supplemented by an interview with about 
10 percent of consenting respondents and with two or more nonusers of the 
delivery type. 
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Administration of the questionnaire and conduct of the interviews 
were to be done by two members of the ETS staff w.ith 3 minimum of incon- 
venience to the school. The staff members would answer students' questions 
about the instrument and help them over roggh spots. Students would be 
allowed as much time as class schedules permitted to answer the questionnaire. 

The instrument was constructed with the advice of the study's * 
Research Advisory Council and with the cooperation of the Committee on 
Evaluation and Information Service of the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. It was recommended for positive action by those groups and was 
'approved by the Federal Education Data Acquisition Council. 

Plan for selectio n of students . The plan provided that students in 
the 12 schools be selected^ in collaboration with members of the school 
staff.^ We hoped tp get 42 students from each of the grades 10, 11, and 
12 who had used the school's career information system. We wanted equal 
numbers drawn from the academic, general, and vocational/technical 
curricula, 'With adequate representation of sex, race, 'and ability. In 
" addition, we wanted a few handicai)ped students and about 15 students who 
had not used the information resources. We expected this pool of 141 
students to yield a sTample of 90 users and 10 nonusers. Since equal cell 
size was not a requirement of the design, more than 100 students would be 
allowed to participate if they wanted to. 

Plans for data analysis .^ The design called for (a) summary statistics 
for all questionnaire items for the total sample and for appropriate 
subsamples, (b) analysts of questionnaire items to examine the structure 
of the instrument and determine its reliability., (c) analyses of variance 
and covariance for each criterion score, and (d) a regression analysis to 
determine the relative^ contribution of independent variables in explaining 
each of the criterion measures. Student interviews were to be written up 
as individual case studies. It should be noted that the questionnaire 
contained 14 items testing the students* grasp of work-related vocabulary. 
Six of the items were general vocabulary taken from the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress (STEP). These tests are standardized and the 
properties of the items have been analyzed and documented. These items 
can be used in analyses of covariance to control for the expected differ- 
ences in verbal ability of the subjects. 

Actual analysis of the data went considerably beyond these plans. 
The analysis and findings are discussed in later chapters. 

Data Collect ion ' 

_ . . ^ 

Selection of schools . We examined the q.uestionnaires of all 192 
schools that had qualified as a type. One school of each type was 
selected from Stratum 1 (high poverty) and one from*Stratum 3 (low 
poverty). The schools were matched as well as possible on their demographic 
features (enrollment, number of guidance professionals, dj,stribution of 
students by gr^de, and so on) and on their setting (urban, suburban, and 
the like). Every attempt was made to select schools that were homogeneous 



except for type and stratum. In the case of Type 1 schools (computers), 
we wanted to select schools that used the same computer-based system, 
since there are wide differences in systems. Only two computer-based 
systems appeared in the schools in sufficient numbers to be listed in the 
pool of candidates for the computer type. They were Guidance Information 
System (GIS) and "your state system" (which in three states was based on 
GIS). The two schools with the best batches used GIS; in one of the 
schools, it was also the state system. 

Given the number of variables we were trying to control and the 
distribution of the Candidates in the two strata*, matching was guite 
difficult. In general, however, schools appeared to be quite comparable 
in most characteristics — other than type and stratum — that could be 
determ/i\ed in adva^nce. 

. schools will^not be identified by name in this report or by 
specific geographical location in order to keep our promise of confiden- 
tiality. The schools are labeled by poverty level and type and by 
region of the country in Table 2. The school identification numbers run 
from 0 to 11 rather than 1 to 12 because the schools were labeled this 
way in some of the computer xJutputs; * 

Cooperation of the schools was solicited by mail in accordance with 
the protocols set forth in the request for clearance from the Federal 
Education Data Acquisition Council. Some follow-up telephone calls or 
correspondence was necessary to get consent in some case^. In the end, 
every school invited agreed to participate. 

Data collection . From February 23 through April 28, 1981,' teams 
of two (sometimes three) ETS staff members visited each school on a 
schedule agreed to by the schools. School staff were "cooperative and 
-helpful. They selected student participants, arranged times and, places 
for Interviews, and provided general support. 

It was not always possible to select students in the manner described 
in the proposal. Sometimes a school could provide only whole classes 
rather than students selected individually because they had used the 
career resources. Therefore we oversampled as extensively as we could 
in order to get a sufficient number of users. For the same reason, we 
interviewed more students than the design called for. Random selection 
was not a requirement of the research design. 

» 

Table 3 shows the number of respondents, ranging from 179 to 96, and 
the number of students interviewed at each school (from 19 to 11). , 

The study team helped students with the questionnaires, explained 
items when problems of interpretation arose, and read some items aloud. 

Besides interviewing students, the study team talked t6 school staff 
and observed the school's career information resources. The interviews 
and observations were written up immediately after the event. 



Data analysis > The data analysis Is described later. It should be - 
* observed here that each school was called in September 1981 in order to 
check on its status with respect to the poverty of its students. In 
Study 1, Stratum 1 was composed of schools "in the central "city of a 
standard metropolitan statistical area (SMSA) as defined in the 1970 
census" (Chapmen & Katz, 1981, p. 3). The six "poverty" schools were 
taken from Stratum I. Much can happen in a decade that includes school 
busing. Therefore in September the schools were asked how many of their 
students had been on the reduced cost or free school lunch program in the 
spring of 1981. • It is an, interesting sidelight of the study that (assuming 
the two criteria of poverty are equivalent) changes had occurred in some 
schools# No matter which criterion was used>. the analysis of variance 
revealed no main effects attributable to poverty. Xhis matter is discussed 
in the '.hapter on findings. 

Distribution of the sample . Tables 4-9 show the distribution of 
students selected for the study in each of 12 schools by race (Table 4), 
grade level (Table 5), sex (Table 6')j high school program (Table 7), 
percentage of handicapped students ..(ffable 8), and^ post-high school plans 
(Table 9). The distribution by race varied considerably, ranging from 85 
percent white at the Nonpoverty/Minimum school to 27 percent at the 
Poverty/Computer school. One school (Nonpoverty/Experience) had 33 
percent Asian, and another school (Poverty/ Computer) had 66 percent 
Hispanic. The distribution for grade level was more nearly uniform 
except at the Nonpoverty/Publicattons school, where 60 percent of the 
sample were 12th graders, and the Poverty/Xomputer school, where only 
about 16 percent were 11th, graders. Distribution by sex was satisfactory, 
the worst case being 41 percent female versus 58 percent male, with 1 
percent unclassified. Distribution by school program was also fairly 
uniform except for numbers in the vocational/ technical program; here the 
range was 2 percent to 32 percent. Also, at the Nonpoverty/Publications 
school only 19 percent classified themselves in the general program and 
23 percent in "other." Definitions of programs differ from school to 
school, and this inconsistency may account for some of the variability. 
The number of students who classified themselves as handicapped was low at 
all schools, reaching 9 percent at only one (Pp,verty/Publications) . 
Finally, distribution by pos.t-high. school plans 'followed a fairly consis- 
tent pattern; at most schools, the largest percentage of Students expected 
to enroll in a four-year college; at the Poverty/Computer school, 
however, more students expected to go to a vocational/technical, business, 
or trade school than .to a four-year college. 

i 

With N's of over 100 at all schools butf one, these distributions, 
although not ideal j provide sample students for each category of analysis. 

Summary , , 

Chapter I describes the research design and data collection for the 
second of two linked studies of career information systems in secondary 
schools. The purpose of the study, conducted for the National Institute 
of Education, was to determine, if possible, the comparative effects of - 



different types ot career information delivery systems as used in the 
schools* Twelve schools representing six different types of delivery 
systems and two levels of poverty were selected on the basis of data 
obtained from Study 1, a national survey. Thus each type appeared twice, 
once at each poverty level. A special instrument was designed by the 
researcher and given to over 100 students in each school, and interviews 
were also conducted with from 11 to 19 students in each school in the 
spring of 1981. Standard sjtatistical procedures were used, including 
analysis of variance and regression analysis. 
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Table a 

Resources Identified for Study 1 
Scclion n — Occupiliont! Informotkw ncfoorccs rA Yotir School 

^'^^ JnnJ^unSJi*;"^*"®''*' Inlofmatlon r#soufC*t aro lUtsd fn th« thfot celurr.w i>«iow. W.ilch th«ii are avaiUbla AT 
YOUR SCHOOL? 

PI9BS9 c/rc/t codt next to t«c/i rtsowrce m«< is av'9il9b(o §t yOur school. (Do not mclud9 add!tlon§l rosourc9S th»t 
may b9 §Y9il9i}l9 from an 9xternal soOrce, such 9S a district r9sourcb center.) Tho resources ara grouped by category If 
your school has e resource not included on tho list, pfease enter its name in the space provided for its category. 



Al 

A2 
A3 
A4 
A5 
A6 
A7 
AS 



Bound References 
Occupaiional Ouilook Handbook 
DtClionary of Occupaiional Tiller 
Cjjide for Occupaiional Explorahon 
Encyclopedia of Careers and Vocalional Guidance (Hopke) 
I Can Be An>lhin|'. Careers and Colleger for Vounc Women 
Hmplo>meni Opporlum'Ues for ihc Handicapped 
The National ApprenlKCShip Projtram 
Occupaiional handbook\ of ihe mii;iar> «r\ice\ 



A9 Worker Trail Group Guide 
A 10 Olh'' (specif) J 



Bt 
B2 
B3 
84 
B5 
B6 
B"' 
B8 



Oeeupai:onal Brief> and Kib 
B'oai B'rilh bticd 

Careers. Inc. Itarjro. fl ) briels ills 
Ca(al>>t pamphkM> 
Chronicle Guidance briefs/tibrar) 
SRA briefs/kii\ 

Occupational Guidanee briefs (f'lnnev Co.) 
Guidance Ccnire monographs 

Job Faci Sheets (Alumnae Ad\isor> Cenler. no\\ Ccnier for 



Career Planning) 
B9 Vocaiional Biographies 

BIO Occupaiional b?iefs published b\ \our stale or anoiher siaic 
BM Pamphlets prepared by professional associations 
BI2 Pamphlets prepared b> pruaie business (e.g.. Generat Moiors) 
BI3 Write«ups on jobs held b\ >ouf former students 

BI4 Other (specif \ ). _^ ^ 

t 

' ■ V '" — ■ — * 

^< PeriodieaU 

CI Career World 

C2 Occupations in Ocniiand 

C3 Occupational Outlook Quaricrh 

C4 Real World 

CJ Cisil sersice exam bulletins (slate and federal/ 

C6 Other ( specif) )' - .- , ^ ^ 



01 
02 
D? 

D4 



ill 
E2 



Serio of Hookv on Individual Oecupalions 

Opportunities in ,'(VGM) 
Your Career in (Julian Mcssncr) 
, Vour l-uture in . (Arco or'RichardS Rosen) 
Olhcr (spcCifj ): ^^^^^ ^ 



F3 
F4 



Gl 
G2 
C3 
(i4 
G5 
G6 
07 



l.tst of Kmplo)(r^ 

Directories of bus;iie<scs and industries < 

School-prepared tjrd llles or hsts of emploscrs. speakers, 
or contact people 

Other (specifj); „ 



Kdueaiional Directories for Oecupalions 

Collecc directories arranged b> dcci/pations (e.g.. College Blue 
BoOk^ Degrees Oflercd b\ College Subject I 

VcK.atton*al school Jireciorics (e.g.. I.o\e|0>'> Career and Voca* 
iional School Guide, and NCES Directory of Post Sccondar> 
Schools uiih Occupational Programs) 

A jub training dirc'wlui\ for sour Mafl 

Othe/ (specif) j: ^ . 



Compuierized Information S> stems 
CHOICES (Canadian Sjsieni);'"' , 
COI.N (Coordinated Oc\upanonal Information Ne(uork) 
CVtS (Compuicri/ed Vocational liiformaiidn Sssiem) 
DISCOVTiR 

GIS (Timesharc"< Guidance Information S.\\iem) 
^our state sssicm (including adaptation of other stale ssstem) 
Vour School or coifnis sssUm 
O I hy r ( spcci I f ) _ J^. ^ ^ 



HI 
H2 
H3 



II 



Audio-Vtsual Maferfats 

Your own sehool.-made slides, tapes, easseiies. films, videotapes 
Exicrnaliy produced slides, lapcs* fasseites, films« sideoiapcs 
Other (spccif>i: 



Microforms 



State or regional microfilm or microfiche (Such 

12 Local microfilm or microfiche 

13 Other (specify): 



. VIEW) 



Jl 
J2 



Non*Compul(rfz(d Sorting Malerfals 

Kcysori or nccdicsorj (specify): 



Score intcrprctaiion guides for ir«\'cn(orics or tests (specify): 



J? Other (specify); 



School-Arranged Experfcnecs 

Kl School courses in career planning 

K2 Occupaiional information units in subucci maifcr classes 

K3 Exploraiors uork' experience (co'op uork-siudy. E8CE. etc.) 

K4 Career da)S. S). "^kers. assemblies 

K5 Career clubs 

K6 Volunlerr service arranged by ik'hool . / 

K^ Job site (ours or \isii^ (Held trips) 

K8 Job shadowing (in-depth obsersaiion of a worker) 

K9 Conferences wnh community represemaliscs (cmplpscd alumni, 
workers, employers) 

K'lO Other (specify); 



Simulations 

LI Simul.ilions (Such as Singer onSRA Job Experience Kiti, 
school-pieparcd simulations) 



ERIC 



Persona! Coniafi^Wiih School Staff 

Ml Conference with counselors 

M2 Assistance from oihcr guidance staff ^ 
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Table, 2 

The 12 Schools Selected for the Study 



ID ' 




• Label 


Region 


0 




Nonpoverty/Computer 


Midwes t 


1 




Nonpoverty/Experience 


Horthwest 


2 




Nonpoverty/Materials 


Plains 


3 




Nonpoyerty/Publications 


Northeast 


4 




* 

Nonpoverty/Instruction 


Midwest 


5 . 




JJonp 0 ver t y /Min imum 


Midwest 


6 




Poverty /Computer 


Southwest 


7 




Poverty/Experience 


Southeast 


8 


J 


Poverty/Materials 


Southwest 


9 . 

t 




Poverty/Publications 


Plains 


10^ 




Poverty/Instruction , 


Mountain 


11 




Poverty /Miniraum 


Southwest 





Table 3 




Number of Respondents 


and Number of Students 
at Each Sphopl 


Interviewed 

♦ 




Number of 
respondents 
to questionnaire 


Number of 
/ Students/ 
interviewed' 


Nonpoverfey/Computer 


1/ ^ 


1 6 


Nonpoverty /Experience 


1/J 


12 


e 

Nonpoverty /Materials 


1 9 Q 




Nonpoverty /Publicat ions 


1 191 


\ 

xJ 


Nonpoverty/Instruction 


IJo 


1 9 


Nonpoverty /Minimum 


llo 


13 


Poverty/Computer 




1 7 

X/ 


Poverty /Experience 




14 ' * 

X • 


Poverty/Materials 


-* 119 
f 


19 

X7 


Poverty/Publications 


110 


X*T 


Poverty /Instruction 


96 


13- 


Poverty /Minimum 


124 


11 " 



22 

12 



Table 4 * 

Composition of Sample: Dlstrlb^tlon by Race 



\ 













r- 


\ 

\ 


Schools 










1 ' 




Race 


Nonpov/ 
Computer 
(N«179) 


Nonpov/ 
Exper. 
(N«123) 


Nonpov/ 
Materials 
(N-129) 


Nonpov/ 
Publics^. 
(N=12r) 


V 

Nonpov/ 
d-n^^truct, 
(N^135) 


Nonpov/ 
MinliQum 
(N'=113) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N«168) 


Pov/ 
Exper, , 
(N=107) 


Pov/ 
Materials 
(N=112) 


Pov/ 
Publics/ 
(N«119) 


Pnv/ 
ruv/ 

Instruct;, 
(N-96) 


1 Vn\t/ 

1 rov/ ^ 

MinlDum 

(N«124) 




Hispanic 


1.7 




. 8.5 


2.5 


\ 
0 


4.4 


'66.1 


2.8 


20.5 


0.8 


22.^ 


1 

1 22.6 

/ 




White, not of 
Hispanic origin 


69.8 


.38i2 


66.7 


69.4 


, 84.4 


85.0 


- 

26.8 


43.0 


66.1 


84'. 9 


66.7 , 


/ 

73.4 


• 


Black, not of 
Hispanic origin 


'2^.9 


' 23.6 


* 

15.5 


23.1 


14.1 


7.1 


3.6 


50. 5 


6.3 


12.6 


i 

J 

4.2y 


3.2 




American Indian 
or Alaskan native 


0 


1.6 


0,8 


1.7 


0 


1.8 


0,6 


0 


0.9 


1.7 


2.1 


0 


M 


Anlan^nr* Pmrifir 

Islander 
1 — 


0.6 


33.3 


3.9 


1.7 


0.7 


0.? 


0.6 


0 


4.5 


0 


2.1 


0 




Other 


0 


0 


4.7 


1.7 


0.'7 


0.9 


2.4 


3.7 

1 


1.8 


0< 


2.1 


0.8 



i 



WE: All res are percentages. 
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Table 5 

Com'posifion of the Sample: Distribution by Grade Level 









t 






Schools 












r 

Grade 


Nonpov/ 
Computer 
(N-179) 


Nonpov/ 
Exper. 
' (N-123) 


Nonpov/ 
Materials 
iN«129) 


Nonpov/ 
Publics. 
(N-121) 


Nonpov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-135) 


Nonnov/ 

Minimum 
(N-113) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N-168) 


# Pov/ ^ 
Exper. 
(N«107) 


Pov/ 
Materials 
■<N-112) 


^ Pov/ 
Publics. 
* (N»-119) 


Pov/ 1 
Instruct. 
(N-96) 


1 Pov/ 
. Mii^inum 
(N-124) 


lOth 

* ' ^ 

* 




. 26.0 • 


31.8 • 


24.0 


42.2 


33.6 


44 tO 


33.6 ' 




44.5 ; 


32. 3\: 


33.9 * 


ifth 


35.2 


'48.8 


3t8 


12.4 - 


31.9 


31.9 


15.5 


3 6.'4 


37. 5I 


' 22.7 


32.3 


3i.5 


. >2th , 


40.2* 


25.2 


33.3 

t 


' 60.3 


2^.2 


"34.5 


39.9 


29.0 


33.0 


32.8 


35.4 


34.7 


' Other 


il 0.6 


0 


0 


- 0.8 


0.7 


0 


0 


0 


^ 

^* 1.8 


0 


0 


0 ' 


* Not sure 


0 


0* 


0 


1.7 


0 


0 


0.6 , 


0 


0 ' 


0 

. t 


0 


0 


^ ^ -Unclassified 
response 


0 




• 3.1 


0.8 


0 


0 


0 


0.9 

\ 


1 

0 

: 


0 

^ 


0 


0 



/JO' . 

»N0TE: ^All figures are percentages. 
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Table 6 

Composition of the Sample: Distribiition by Sex 



1 












Schools 












Sex 


Nonpov/ 
Computer 
(N-179) 


Nonpov/ 
Exper. 
(N«123) 


Nonpov/ 
Materials 
(N-129) 


Nonpov/ 
Publics. 
(N-121) 


Nonpov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-135) 


Nonpov/ 
Minimus) 
(N«U3) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N«168) 


Pov/ 
Exper. 
• (N-107) 


Pov/ 
Materials 
(N-n2) 


Pov/ 
Publics. 
(N-119) 


Pov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-96) 


Pov/ 
, Mininun 
(N-124) 


Male 


52.0 




53.5 


48.8 • 


48.9 


52.2 


42.9 


41.1 


43.8 


42.9 


55.2 


49.2 


Female 


AS'.O 


A8.0 


A6.5^ 


51.2 


51.1 


' ! 

A7.8 


57.1 


57.9 


56.2 


57.1 


44.8 


50.8 


Unclassified 
response 


, 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


*0.9 


0* 


0 


0 


0 



4^ 



9 




O MOTE: All figures are percentage*. • • ' '28 



Table 7 ' 

Composition of Sample: Distribution by School Program 













Schools 












Program 


Nonpov/ 
Computer 
(N=179) 


Nonpov/ 
Exper* 
(N«123) 


fJonnnv / 

Materials 
(N«129) 


iiunpov/ 
Publics. 
(N=121) 


nonpov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-135) 


Nonpov/ 
Minimum 
(N=113) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N«168) 


Pov/ 
Exper. 
(N«107) 


Pov/ 
Materials 
(N=112) 


Pov/ 
Publics. 
(N«119) 


Pov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-96) 


1 

j Pov/ 
1 Minimuffi 
(N-124) 


General 


35.2 


50. A 


65.9 

/ 


19.0. 


53.3 


29.2 


46,. 4 


37.4 


25.0 


43.7 


44.8 


48.4 


Academic/ 
college prep. 




AA.7 


22.5 


46.3 


37.8 


36.3 


37.5 


32.7 


63.4 


38.7 


40.6 , 


34.7 


Vocat„»inal/ 
technical , 


15.1 


2.4 


6.2 


14.9 


8.9 


JI.9 


11.9 


^ 

18.7 


7.1 


12.6 


V 

12.5 


14.5 


Other 


1.7 


3.3 


3.9 


23.1 


1.5 


1.8 


, 3.6 


4.7 


4.5 


5.0 


2.1 


4.0 


Unclassified 
response 

* 


0.6 


0.8 


3.1 


0 


0 


0.9 




6.5 


0 


i 

0.8 


1.0 


' 0.8 



ERIC 



r> p^NOTE: Totals may exceed 100% because multiple responses were allowed. 
^ All figures are percentage. 
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Table 8 

Composition of the Sample: Percentage of Handicapped Students 





* Schools 


Response to * 
question about 
handicap 


Nonpov/ 
Computer 
•(N-179) 


Nonpov/ 
Exper*. 
(N-123) 


Nonpov/ 
Materials 
"(N-129) 


Nonpov/ 
Publics* 
(N-121) 


Nonpov/ 
Instruct. 
tN-135) 


Nonpov/ 
Minimum 
(N-113) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N-168) 


Pov/ 
Exper. 
(N-107) 


Pov/ 
Materials 
(N-112) 


Pov/ 
Publics. 
(N-119) 


Pov/ 
Instruct* 
(N-96) 


1 Pov/ 
(N-12A) 


Yes 


1.1 


3,3 


3,9 


2,5 




1.8 


1.2 


3.7 


2.7 


9*2 


1.0 


1.6 


No 


98,9 


96,7 


92.2 


97.5 


96.3 


98.2 


98.2 
•* 


95.3 


97.3 


^90.8 


99.0 


98.4 


Unclassified 
response t 


0 


0 


3.9 


.0 


0 


0 


0.6 


0.9 


'0 


0 


0 


0 ♦ 





























^ NOTE: All fig^es are percentages. 
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Table ^ 

Composition of Full Sample: Distribution by Post-High School Plans* (percent-^') 



Plans 



Voc.-tech. , 
business or 
trade school 



At)prentlceshlp 
or on- job trng. 



Sdiools 



Nonpov/ 
Computer 
(N«179) 



A-yr. college 



InmediaCe Job 



Armed forces 



Homemaker 



Undecided 



Other 



Unclassified 
response 



-1A.5 



11 v7 



Nonpov/ 
Exper. 
(N«123) 



18.7 



6.5 



Nonpov/ 
Materials 
(N-^129) 



17.1 



3.9 



Nonpov/ 
Publics. 
(N°121) 



17; A 



11.6 



2-yr, college 18. A 



15.1 



9.5 



1.1 



29.3 



56.1 



13.6 



9.8 



0.8 



A. 7 



"5J75" 



15.5 



12. A 



A2.1 



Nonpov/ 
Instruct. 
(N"135) 



16.3 



5.9 



Nonpov/ 
Minimum 
(N''113) 



19.5 



12. A 



17.0 



15.7 



7.0 



3.9 



13.A 



7.3 



^ 12.2 



6.5 



13.2 



7.0 



3.9 



5.8 



A.1 



5.8 



10.7 



17.8 



8.1 



17.7 



-3772- 



15.9 



1A.2 



3.0 



1A.8 



A. A 



5.3 



8.0 



5.3 



0.8 



Pov/ 
Computer 
(N«168) 



Pov/ 
Exper.' 



Pov/ 
Materials 



A1.7 



9.5 



10.7 



(N''107) (N«112) 



2A.3 



'7.1 



5.6 



8. A 



17.3 



11.3 



3.6 



17.8 



16.8 



1.9 



6.3 



1Q.7 



-66t8- 



15.2 



7.1 



1.8 



13.1 



5. A 



lA.O 



10.7, 



6.5 



0.9 



3.6 



Pov/ 
Publics. 



16.0 



5^9 



X6.0 



12.6 



5.9 



3. A 



15.1 



11.8 



Pov/ I Pov/ 
Instruct. » Minimum 
(N»96) (N"12A) 



21.9 



16.7 



'.3 



-45x8- 



19.8 



2.1 



8.3 



7.3 



16.1 



9.7 



22.6 



28.2 



5.2 7..3 



7.3 



16.1 



10.5 



0.8 



NOTE: Totals may exceed lOOX because multiple responses were allowed. 
• figures ^irc percentages. 



CHAPTER II 
THfe QUESTIONNAIRE 



To assess the effectiveness of different types of career information 
delivery sys.tems, some variety of measures 'seemed desirable* Among so 
many career information resources, it is apparent that different purposes 
are encompassed* As we pointed out. in Chapter III (on the quality of 

• career information resources) of the final repprt for Study 1, few ' 
delivery systems come complete with an explicit;^statement ,of goals and 
objectives* They tend to eschew theory,, simply- setting out to assemble 
and present information that is "available*** In that chapter we did, 
however, attempt to infer the underlying purposes or implicit thedry 
represdiited by various ■approaches > and we also found considerable differ" 
ences in scope, content, and so on* Thus, some breadth of coverage in 
the criterion instrument appeared to »be appropriate* 

An alternative strategy would have been to develop measures of an 
ideal of^ "career awareness," and then try to assess the status of students 
at schools selected to represent different types' of systems (Katz, 1979)* 
DiscTrepancies from such an ideal, however, might be explained by disputing 
t'he definition of the id^al: if delivery systems vary in their purposes 
^nd objectives, it might seem unfair to compare them on a single criterion* 
A broad array of criteria^ on the other hand, would .allow fo.r differential 
effects* Thu3 ±('a caxeer information delivery system had no effect on 
an objective it was not designed "to accomplish', it might still have the 
opportunity to show an effect on'another objective* . 

We star^ted wifeji^ rj^views of existing standardized instniments, such, 
as fhe Career Maturity Inveutoz~y (Crites, 1978) and the Assessment of 
Career Developroent (The American' College Testing Program, 1974). Detailed 
and specific critiques of these instruments have been published elsewhere 
(Katz, 1978a,. 1978b), and need not be recited here* Quite aside from the 
major /lef icien.cies descrJ/oed, the\e publisihed measures are much too long 
for the circumstances and conditions of this study, in which the "burden" 
p.laced on sclibols is a significant constraint* Either of the two standard- 

• ize'd instruments mentioned* r^equires well over twojhours for administration* 
It seemed necessary to ke'ap administratidn time within the bounds of a 
single ciUass period, probably 30-45 minutes*^ 

In short, then, an instrument had to be developed that represented a 
variety of criteria (suitable for different career information delivery 
systems)* and at the same time made efficient use of time* The various 
parts of the questionnaire are describ'ed and explained in the following 
section* • • ' ^ 

Content of the Questionnaire - 



ERIC 



The Questionnaire starts with identification of characteristics of 
the students: sex,' grade, ^ physical handicap, ethnic affiliation, curricu- 
lum, and* post-secondary school plans* Responses to these qudstions (#1-6) 
suggest the representativeness of the sample and also indicate membership 
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in subgroups to be used In selecting students for interviews and in 
various analyses • 

Question 7 inquires about the frequency with which stu^dents have 
used each of eleven types of resources during the current scht>ol year. 
These responses can be related to the type of resource represented by 
each school and also to the other variables, thereby permitting analyses 
based on individuals ' reported usage of various resources as well as on 
school type. Obviously, oije must discount the frequency with which 
students indicate that they used career information resources. People 
generally tend to make responses they perceive as "socially desirable." 
Indeed, despite the questionnaire's instructions to consider only "things 
you've done at this school during this school year," students sometimes 
--lnclud&d^_earller use of resou rces , as nnr -f nf prvT Pvers 1 earned from 



follow-up questions. There, is no reason to believe', nevertheless, 
that responses to the various options are differentially inflated. So * 
relative frequencies may be considered valid. 

The first part of question 8 asks students to, report various career , 
decision~making behaviors they have engaged in on their own,' "not because 
someone told you to." The number of differen,t activities reported is 
r sometimes regarded as an objective. Also of interes't are possible 
relationships between type of activity and the type of resource used: 
consequently, the second part of question 8 asks students to indicate 
which of the resources specified in" question 7 led to undertaking each"^ 
activity. 

Question 9 ask? the students to name an occupation they think they 
might enter. This introduces a set of 18 questions on the occupation 
named. The point here is to test the student's knowledge of an occupation 
about which he.should.be well informed . A ready criticism of most 'tests 
, of occupational* information is that the questions are dispersed over many 
occupations which a given student may have no desire or need to know 
about. Such quest;Lons may tap -general information, but fail to focus on 
salient inf ormaticn~"*that is, information regarded as relevant by a 
particular student. Depending on a student's values, some occupations 
may be rejected (quite validly) on the basis of very little information: 
e.g., more education is required than the student wants to. invest in, or 
the actiyitles are of a nature that the student actively dislikes. A 
strong turn"^off-in one respect deemed of great importance may make 
further information superfluous. . Yet such a student may be quite well 
informed about occupations which pass muster and are under active con- 
sideration. This set of questions thus gets at the intensivity of 
information about a single occupation specified by the student. In other 
Words, it attempts to test information for the optimum condition of 
salience and relevance. (In the tables, below, scores on this criterion 
*will be designated as Occ. Spec . ) 

Informatio\i sampled under Occ. Spec , includes requirements (items 
numbere d 10^ ll^ _lj)^_j|girnijjjg^^ //1 3, //14), othe r rewards and satisf ac- . 

tions (items #15, #16, #17, #I07, workTng conditions TiTemsn/T87 #197 ,~ami 
outlook (items y/21, #22). 
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Obviously, a difficulty associated with this type of item is scoring. 
Since students are responding in respect to an occupation they have 
themselves specified, a different s^coring, key is needed for each occupation 
To^help limit the number of occupations for which scoring keys had to be 
developed, 50 well-'known* occupations* (frequently chosen) are listed in 
alphabetical order. The student is instructed to select from this list 
the occupation "that is most like** the one named. An a.dditional scoring 
key was developed whenever a student felt that none of the 50 occupations 
matched the one named,'^tj4 circled //51 Other. In all, it was necessary 
to develop scoring keys for over 100 occupations named. 

In developing scoring keys, we found that adequate information was 
no.t available from a number of States on questions //1 4 and #22. When 
.comtnunication with SOICC directors, state departments of labor and 
Tindus t r y , anS "ofBer s ucfi " s our c"es^aiXed^ ro pTWlde satisfactory iiyforraa-" 
tion about earnings and outlook in states' that had been included in the sam 
we' .(decided to dfelete questions* //14 axid //22 ,f rom the scoring and analyses* 
This left a total of 16 scored items in the .section. (Note that question 
//I? includes 6 items.) Scoring' keys for the/var£ous occupations specified 
are available from the authors, but of course some of .these keys may 
change over time. 

' Another possible disadvantage of this test of intensive knowledge is 
that some occupations are more visible than others or are otherwise 
easier to get infcrsuition about. The task, therefore, may vary ^omewhat 
in difficulty according to the occupation designated by the stude,nt. 
This variation would have" an effect o\i school outcomes only if t^ere were 
a clear ^bias in occupaTticns designated acroVs schools. No such systematic 
bias' was apparent. ^ 

Extenslvity of knowledge is not ignored, since this is an explicit 
objective of many programs and resources. (For example, career information 
courses often cite broad knowledge about many occupations as one of tjie 
goals of instruction.) Thus the next section of the questionnaire asks 
about such topics as requirements, earnings, working conditions, number 
of workers, job market, and. so on, with sets of three questions applying 
to five li sts of ten occupations each — a total of 15 iteps. (The 50 
occupations included are the^same as tnbse 11 "sted" "f oTr~the Occ^ Spec ^ 
section.) This arrangement is quite efficient in terms of numbar of 
occfipatlpns and range of information covered in a shrfirt time. Scores on 
these questions about general occupational information (//23-37) are 
labeled Gen. Occ . in the tables below. Scoring^ keys for Gen. Occ . and 
the remaining sections of the questionnaire appear in Appendix A . 

' It is often thought that an important component of information in 
any. fietld is knowledge of the vocabulary of that field. Since many 
occupational jLnformation resources depend on comprehension of written or 
spoken words for communication, it seemed (iesirable to. test knowledge of 
meanings of words often used in such resources. The /next sectioa of. the 
questionnaire, therefore, includes eight i^ ems (J^ 3 8-^0, # 43-45 , //48, #49) 
^about the meanings of commonly used terms such as co-vdrker > work en v iron'-' 
ment, and lob tenure . It seemed likely^, however, that knowledge of 
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occupatlQnal vocabulary ( Occ. Voc . in future tables) 'might be; largely a 
function pf general vocabulary knowledge. To test this assumption, six 
vocabulary items (/Ml, //42, //46, /M7, //50, //51) having no particular 

-connection with^ occupational information are embedded in the section: 
these are labeled Pure Voc , wfiich — as a quickly meajsured surrogate for 
verbal comprehension — might serve as a co-varlate^'n the analyses. The 
fourteen vocabulary items taken together are called Total Vocab . in the 

'tables. • , • 

Many resources us^d in developing career awareness refer to individual 
appraisal, including such characteristics, as skills , aptitudes , ijiterests , 
and values. Indeed, students are often asked to describe or' ratj^ themselves 
or engage in other appraisal activities in respect to these four types of 
attributes ^nd to link their raftings "to various (presumably analagous) 
characteristics of occupati,ons^. If they can not distinguish, for example, 
between ap'titudes and interests, they are liable to' commit such common 
fallacies as thinking that their scores, on an interest iriventoyy indicate 
that they have the aptitudes or skills which are said to be required, or 
recommended for a givenBitupation. The next section, tliei^efore, taps 
'their ability to differentiate between these four domains by recognizing 
which domain a descriptive sbsktement applies to. The ^ven items comptising 
this scale (//'52-'58) are called^SAIV in the tables. ' ' 

Many resources provide less than comprehensive ^formati.on about 
wages ar\a salaries. ' Sometimes they give beginning salaries, sometimes 
mdjiians^ and .so. on. Sometimes^ salary is given, as an aveta^e, sometimes 
as a range. Sometimes breakdowns are made by geographic regions or ^ ^ 
according to jobs in inclustry, or government. A stMdeitt who has devllo^ed J 
comp^etence in understanding the partial information that various reso&r^s ' 
provide will not make the mistake of comparing an average of beginning 
salaries in oi^ occupation with a range of median salaries in another."]^ 
Thus the next section presents a short description of salarl,es ^.Ai^an 
occupation. The five lines are lettered A through E*, and the student 
indicates ,v4iich line or lines give information about' a designated component 
of salaries: beginning, average, top, and range. Scores on the^e four 
items (//59-62) ariB labeled Salary . ' ' , - ^ 

• ^ ^ * * ^ ' 

,Fihaliy, a competency of great concern dfs tihe ra_tionai interpretation, 
and' use of information that is re Te van J: to one's values, tn the la^t 
section of the questionnaire*, studentsy^e given definitions, of four f 
"values that some people might consid/r importar^t in choosing an^ occupation^'" 
They are asked to weight the import«(nce of eacti v^ilue on a scale of 0 to 8, 
representing a range from no importance to the "greatest" importance. 
They enter the weight for 6ach value after its^ definition. They are then 
given contrasting information about the opportunities offered bj^ ej.ch job 
in a pair for satisfactions of the same four values. The jobs in each^ ^ 
pair are defined as "very much alike" in all other respects. The task is. 
to*'compafe the jobs within each pair and JLndicate a preference for one or, 

the other. r ' 

1^ 



Scoring>these items had to take account of , the, values weights put in 
by ^ach student. The correct response^ would be consistent both with the 
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individual's weights and with the descifiptions of the occupations. The 
complexity of this section and. the time required for each item'made it 
necessary to restrict, the number of items in this section, labeled 
Values,* to pnly three (//63-65). . ' ^ 

The last page of the questionnaire asks students to indicate whether 
they agree to be interviewed about their career choices. The main 
purpose of the igiterviews, with a small subset of students at each 
school, was to prpbe- into distinctive features of career decision-making. 
Follow*"up questions were to be asked about the kinds of resources that 
led to> various activities notedajin the questionnaire; the components of a 
school's total career InformatiRi program that (g^ere found most helpful; 
and the elements of the program that were least helpful or caused problems.. 
Students were also to be asked about the kinds of rewards and satisfactions 
they would like to get from work* and the degree to which their first-choice 
occupation provides oppojtunijties for such rewards and satisfactions. 
Obviously, much discretion had to be left to the interviewer(, with 
freedom to pursue any productive path that appeared. 



Item and Scale Characteristics 



Statistical analyses were completed to describe various characteristics 
of the items and the scales constituting the questionnaire. Thes^ character- 
istics include the difficulty of each item (that is, the proportion of 
students answering it correctly); the relationship of each item to the 
scale of which it is a member and to the other scales; the mean and 
standard deviation of scores on each scale; an index of the reliability 
of each scale (coefficient alpha); and the intercorrelations of the 
scales. ^ ^ , . . , 

Except as indicated, all item and scale analyses represent the total 
number .of students to whom the questionnaire was administered (N=1526). 
Later, analyses of , findings, for which coi^pIeCg.. datia were required, , . 

involve a somewhat smaller number^N=138l). Item and scale statistics for , 
the curtailed group (obviously tending to be truncated at the lower, end) 
show slightly higher proportions answering^ each item correctly and 
slightly lower item-scale correlations (because, of* Xhe_^reBtrlcjtion in 
range). These minor differences in absolute magnitude do not, however, 
affect , relative magnitudes across items. 



Item Difficulties^ Scale Means and Standard Deviations 

The middle column of Table 10 shows graphically and numerically the 
proportion of the total group (N?«1526) who answered each item correctlj^i 
Table 11 shows scale mv^ans and standard deviations. 

# 

X Occ. Spec. It is clear that the Items composing Occ. Spec, were 
ge neral ly of middle dif f iculty, ^which is the desideratum. The most 
difficult item was evIJently^questloii #I3 on earnings (^Ml&nal average) 
for the occupation specified by the studfent, answered correctly by only 
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33 percent. The easiest item was evidently the fifth part of question 
#12 on level of finger /hand dextetity required, answered correctly by 68 
percent* The proportion of correct answers for th^iother items ranged 
from 42 percent to 62 percent, with 50 percent or more answering^ 11 of 
the 16 items corcectly. The mean score for the 16 items constituting the 
Occ> Spec/ scale was 8.62, with a standard deviation of 3.34. Guessing 
and. its effects on scores were minimized by thtee conditions: there was 
no pressure on students; the number of optiorts ranged from 4 to 8; and "I 
don*t knov/" was always .included as one of the options. 

Gen. Occ . Questions tapping general ocoup.ational information were, 
on the whole, somewhat^ more difficult. This is not surprising, since 
students would be expected to be better informed abjout an occupation they 
think they might enter than about the broader ..universe of oocupalions. 
The» most difficult items were ifil (identifying from a list of iO occupa- 
tion6 the- 3 with the fewest workers), answered ^correc^ly by, only 1* 
percent; //28 (identifying from another list of 10 occupations the '3 with 
the greatest number of workers), answered correctly by only 2 percent; 
and #29 (identifying. 2 'occupations that require post-baccalaureate 
education)., answered correctly by 2 percent. The easiest* item, was #26 . 
(identifying 4 occupations that require a high school diploma), answered 
correctly by 78 percent. Fewer than half .ot the 15 items were in the 
middle range of difficulty. The mean score for the 15 items c'omprisin^ 
the Gen. Occ .^ scale was 4.57^ with a standard deviation of 2.47. Again, 
no allowance for guessing is necessary, since there were 10 'options far . 
each item, multiple responses were, required for all but 2 items, and the 
item was scored correct only if all responses were correct. 

Vocabulary . Vocabulary items tended to be easy,- with no clear 
distinction between occupational and other vocabulary items. The mos^t 
difficult item was #49, job tenure , for which only 32 percent chose the 
correct option. The easiest item was #45, Supervisor , answered correctly 
by 91 percent. These conventional four-option items are likely to induce 
guessing: therefore, 'students could be presumed to answer 25 percent of 
the items, Correctly by chance. Thus the midpoint between a chance score 
of 3.5 and the maximum of l4 for Total Vocab . is 8.75, which was slightly 
exceeded by the ^ctual dean of 9.4r. The standard deviation was 3.46. 

SAIV . Two questions about Skills, Aptitudes, Interests, Values wer^ 
answered correctly by more than half the stujdents: question #52 (type at 
least 40, words per minute) was i'dentified correct-ly as a sicill by 82 
percent of the students, and question #58 (rathe:^ spend her spare time 
repairing a car than bakiag a cake) was identified correctly as indicating 
an interest by 65' percent. Only 38 percent identified question #53 (help 
others) as referring^to a value, and almost half the students answered ^ 
the remaining four questions correctly. 

The mean score of the 7 items comprising this scale wa,s 3.70, with a^ 
standard deviation of 1.78. If guessing is taken into account for these 
four-option items, this mean can be compared with 4.38, the midppint 

betweent-a: chance -scoreL^o£-JLr7-5 and-fche maximum score of- 7^. _ „ 




Salaries * Question //59 on beginning salaries was evidently the 
easiest one, anfewered correctly by 75 percent. Almost half the' students 
gave correct Answers to //60 and //6l,^on av^r^ge and top salaries.. But 
only 3 percent answered if62^ on salary .range, correctly. (It required 
students to integrate two pieces of information — on low salaries and high 
salaries.) The surprising difficulty of thi^ item pulled the mean,, score 
for this four-item scale down to 1.75, with a standard deviation of 
1-12.. ' - 

Values . c The three items comprising ^he Values scale involved 
virtually identical operations with variations in data. The items are * 
quite complex, oowever, involving a ^considerable amount of reading as 
well as two operations: the second operation, choosing the job, should 
of course be dependent on the first operation, weighting the importance 
of four values. The proportions of students answering these three items 
correctly were 46 percent, 39 » percent, and 38 percent, respectively. The 
mean score was 1.24, with a standard deviation of .95. Since random 
responses migh-t result in correct answers to 20 percent of these five- 
option items ,^ a mean score of 1*8P would represent the midpoint ""te/tween^ a 
"chance" score and a perfect score. * 

It should be noted thaj^ these three complex items came at ^the end of 
a rather lengthy questionnaire. Administrators observed that a number of 
students failed to complete them. or completed them hastily amidst the.* 
confusions attendant on the end of a class period — bell ringing, papers 
being .passed in,^ students walking about and preparing to leave. These 
circumstances probably contributed to the relatively low level of 
the scores. 

In general, looking across all items for all scales, one tcan say , 
that the measures were of middle' difficulty, which is the desirable 
condition for maximum dispe*rsion scores and reliability. Items that 
were answered correctly by very small proportions of students have no^ 
evident flaws; thesfe items will be discussed later in the chapters on 
findings and implications. 

'> * 

Relationships between Items, and Scale s - ^ 

Correlations (r biserials) were computed ^between each item and 
the various scales. This calculation is to confirm the coherence of the 
scales, that is, the degree. to which each item is appropriately incorporated 
in one scale rather than another. The matrix of intercorrelations is 
bulky ^and perusal of it is tedious. Rafher than include the entire 
matrix in this report, the correlation of each item with its own scale * 
(with the item "score excluded from its own scale score) is shown in the 
last column "of Table 10^, under the heading r i^ . In general, items 
correlated higher with their own sc'ale than witn any other scale; exceptions 
(which usually involve only the second decimal) are reported below. 



Occ> Spec> Correlations between items and scale fluctuate around 
.4, the, lowest beingV.27 and the highest .52. The highest correlation 
for each item was with its own scale In all instances except for //l8 
(special problems)^ which had a slightly higher correlation with Occ. 
Voc. Correlations between these itemSt and other scales tend to be 
remarkably low/ indicating the distinctiveness of Occ> Spec > 

Gen> Occ> As wotald be expected, the three items which were answered 
correctly by only^l or 2 percent of the st;udents (//28, //29, #32) tended 
to have very, low r biserials. Of the remaining items, three r biserials 
were in the .20's, four were in the .30's, and five were iir the .40's. 
Items //28, //34, and //35 had about et.ual or slightly higher correlatxons 
with O cc% Voc > ^ 

* Vocabulary > The biserials far the vocabulary items tended to be 
^high, without much distinction between Occ, Voc > and Pure Voc > They 
ranged* from .34 for //46 (artisan) to .93 for //45 (supervisor), with most 
of them above .7. No Vocabulary item was correlated as high with any, 
other scaj.e as with Occ. Voc . and Pure Voc . 

SAIV . Biserials between 'these ,seven items ^ and their scale ranged 
from^.23 .to .51, with most of them fluctuaLlng around .4. Relationships 
with other scales were 'slightly hJfgher for //52 (with Gen. Occ . and Occ. 
Voc), //53 (with Occ. -Voc ), and //54 (with Gen. Occ ). 

# 

- Salaries . The biserials for items //59, //60, and //6l were .63, .52, 
and .55, respectively. Item //62, which was^ answe>red correctly by only 3 
perce^^t of the students, had a biserial of .29. Correlations of these 
items with other scales were quite low. 

Values . Even though the operations for these three items were 
identical, the, biserials tended to be quite low (.19, .21, and .21). 
Itemss //63 and //65 had slightly higher correlations with most of the other 
scales. "As explained elsewhere, the number of students who did not reach 
these three items (about 10 percent of those who started), along with the 
correlation and reliability data, led to the decision to drop Values from 
the^ regression analysis in-order to increase the number of cases with 
complete data. 



Reliabilities of Scales 

Reliability' coefficients for tests are largely a function of the 
number of items composing a scale (along with difficulty and other 
characteristics). Since these scales were all quite short, it was not 
expected that their reliability coefficients would be^ high compared to 
tests used in assessing individual differences. A lower level of reli- 
ability is quite satisfactory, however, for analyzing differenc£»s between 
group means. Only the thr^e-item Values #cale reliability appears too 
low for this purpose. 




Coefficient alpha was computed for each of the scales and is 
reported, along with number of items, mean score, and standard deviation, 
in Table 11. , * 



Intercorrelations of the Scales 

All item and scale characteristics to this jp<SJLnt> have been reported 
fo^r the total number of students to whom the qu<istionnaire was administere4 
(N~1526>» For scale intercorrelations and regression analyses, however, 
only students with complete data were considereoT^^s explained elsewhere, 
cases were droppe.d for various^bther omissions, such as responses to 
questions on grade or sex, as well as omissions of all the items in a 
scale. Since Values was the. last scale of the questionnaire, it produced 
the greatest ^number of omissions—about 10 percent of the entire grpup. 
Since this scale was low in reliability and jnade no .significant contribu- ^ 
tion to. the analyses, it seemed desirable to trade items for cases — that 
is, drop the Values scrile and retain the people who had omitted it but 
otherwise had complete data. Thus, the table of scale intercorrelations 
(Table 12), like the regression analyses reported later, are based on a 
total of 1381 cases. 

As indicated above,' Job Voc * has a rather high correlation with 
Pure Voc . (r=.64). The high correlations of these two scales with Total 
Voc. is, of course, spurious, since Total Voc . includes the other two 
scales. Otherwise, the intercorrelations tend to be low to moderate, 
ranging from .18 (Occ. Spec , and Salaries ) to .54 ( Gen. Occ . and Job 
Vocab. ). In general, then, the intercorrelations are sufficiently low to 
indicate that (aside from the substantially correlated Job Voc. and 
Pure Voc . ) the scales provide independent information. 



Summary 

.The content of s^e questionnaire was designed to cover a broad array 
of criteria such that^variety 'of resources, differing in purposes, 
^objectives, scope, content, and so on, woufcP*have an opportunity to 
demonstrate distinctive effects — if any. Tnis broad coverage had to be 
accomplished in ^ questionnaire that could be administered in. a single 
class period. The rationale for each scale, or set of i'tems, has been 
explained and the\ content described* 

From stati.sti<;al analyses of item and scale characteristics, it can 
be concluded that tihe questionnaire was, in general, neither too easy nor 
too difficult; that there was a desirable dispersion of scores on each 
scale; that items were appropriately placed in their scaled; that (except 
for Values )' the scales, despite their brevity, were sufficiently reliable 
for group comparisons; and that the scales provided independent and 
distinctive inforpiation. 
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* ^ Table 10 

^ > 

Item Statistics: Proportion Correct and r biserials^XN=1526) 



Item No. 



Content 



Correct responses (%) 



bis 



OCCUPATION SPECIFIED 



10. Amount of education required 

11. Special., requirements 

(license, etc.) 

12. ,Oral communication skill 

required ^ 
12. Written communication skill 
required 

12. Math ability required ^ 
12. .Mechanical ability required 
12. Einger/hand dexterity 
Xrequired ■ 

12. " Clerical speed required 

13. Salary (national average) 

14. -Salary (state average) 

15. Opporttmity , to help others 

16. Degree M leadership involved 

17. . Prestige \pf occupation 

18. Special problems 

19. Amt. of supervision received 

20. Amt. of secuVity provided 

21. National emplWment outlook, 

22. Local employmeiat outlook 



52 



-42 



-'62 

55 
_60 
55 



68 



^ 33 

NOT SCORED 



.49 



59 



_47 

.45 



NOT SCORED 



_60 

_58,^. 

.55 

61 



.36 
.31 

^52 

.49 
.41 
.31 

.42 
.31- 
.35 

.42 
.39 
.30 
.30 
.41 
.41 
.27 



GENERAL OCCUPATIOf 



INFORMATION 



23. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
•29. 

30. 

31. 
•32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 



occ. 
occs. 
occs. 
occs. 

OC.CSj. 



occs. req. 2 or more yrs. 

college \ 
occs. with salary '$6-11,000 
with 9-5 schedMe ' 
req. h. s.* diploma 
w. nat'l namin|s $25K 
w. many Workers \ 
req. more than 4 y^s. 
college \ 
occs. enterable thru appren 
tics. ; , , \ 

occs. req. unusual leadershi; 
occs. w. fewest workers 
occs. req. tests of phys. 
fitness 

occs. w. keen competition 
occs. req. a license 
occ. w. no independ. decisions 
occs. req. at least 4 yrs. 
college 
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24 



12 



78 



49 
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.41 
.23 
.22 
.49 
.38 
.18 

.14 

.29 
.37 
.06 

.39 
.44 
.43 
.37' 

.47 



Table 10 (continued) 



Item No. 



Content 



Correct responses (%) 



VOCABULARY 



bis 



38. Co-worker 

39. Graduate education 

40. Work environment 

41. Attire 

42. Zeal 

'^43. Entry-levsl requirements 

44. Job security. 

45. Supervisor 

46. Artisan' 
,47. Gratify ' ^ ' 

48. ' Academic prerequisite 

"49. Job tenure 

50. Crucial 

51. Impediment 

SKILLS, APTITUDES, INTERESTS, VALUES 



52^ 

53, 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 



59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 



type at least 40 w.p.m; 
Work where he can help others 
Can speak. 2 foreign langs. 
Enjoys persuading people to buy 
Quick at learning math 
, Wands to make a lot of money 
She*d rather fix a car than bake 



SALARIES 

Beginning salaries 
Average salaries 

Top sal^i^iJ^ 
Salary range 



.46 



83 



82 



.75 
73 
-81 



.72 



91 



,57 



.70( 



79 



32 



-60 



,41 



"82 



.38 



.46- 
45 
_ 48 
-46 



65 



.75 



48 
. 49 



.69 
.50 
.79 
.80 
.71 
.74 
.71 
.93 
.34 
.74 
.,78 
.-.46 
.62 
..53 



.51 
,38 
.23 
.38 
.42 
.34 
.47 



.63 
.52 
.55 
.29 



\ 

\ 

. \ 



VALUES 



63. Discriminate bet. 2 options 

64. Discriminate bet. 2 options 

65. Discriminate bet. 2 .options 
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39 
38 



.19 
.21 
.21 
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Table 11 



Summary 


Statistics for 


Six Scales 


(N=\526) 




Scale * 


No. Items 


Mean 


S.D\ 


alpha 


Occ. Spec. 


'16. 


8.62 


3.34\ ' 


.69 


Gen. Occ. 


15 


4.57 


2.47 \ 


.63 


Total Vocab. 


14 


9.41 , 


• 3.46^ \ 


.84 


SAIV 


. 7 


3.70 


1.78 ' ^ 


\ .58 


Salaries 


.. 4 


1.75 


1.12 


\ .57 


Values 


3 


1.24 


.95 ' 


\.29 



GEN. OCC . 
SAIV . 
SALARIES 
JOB.VOC . 
PURE VOC . 
TOTAL . 
VOCAB . 



Table 12 \ . 

. Intercorrelatlons of Scales (N = 1381) 



OC.C.SPgq. .GENiOCC. SAIV 



0.2979 
0.2206 
0.1802 
0.3398 
0.3216 

0.3658 



0.3636 
0.2899 
0.5407 
0.4831 

0.5664 



0.29,50 
0.4298 
0.3934 



SALARIES JOB VOC, PURE VQCl 



0.3211 
0.2782 



0.4553 0.3317 



0.6369 
0.9083 



0.9009 
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CHAPTER III 

FINDINGS . , * ' 

\ * / ^ - 

This. chapter concerns the findings from the analysis of the data ^, 
collected In the questionnaires. The ^findings from the Interviews and 
observations will be presented- separately in Chapter IV. 

^ * * 

Analysis of the 6x2 Design , ^ 

^ The design of ^ihe study called for one school of each of the six 
types to be selected from a poverty ^rea (as defined for the determination 
of Stratum 1 for Study 1) and one from a nonpoverty area (Stratum 3 of 
Stud')^ 1). Tliis plan results in a 6x2 design with six types ^nd two 
levels of poverty. Stratum 2 (npn-metropolitah) was dropped because 
enroi-lments in many of the schools were too small to prov^ide sufficient 
representation of each type of curriculum with equal numbers of each. sei. 

Tables 13-18 show the outcome of the analysis for^each of the six 
subtests as describedcin the, previous chapter; the 16 questions about an t 
occupation specified by students as one they were thinking of choosing 
( Occ. Spec . — ^I'able 13); 15 questions about general occupational information 
( Gen. Occ . "Table 14); 14 voca^bulary questions, including six general 
vocabulary and eight occupational vocabulary ( Total Vocab . — Table 15); 7 
questions on differentiating skills, aptitudes, interests,, and values 
( SAIV — ^Table 16); 4 questions on understanding a brief paragraph 'of 
information about salaries ( Salaries — Table 17); and three questions 
seeing whether students could choose between two imaginary occupations on 
the basis of the occupations' capacity to satisfy the students' values 
( Values — Table 18). Although the values subtest did' not achieve 'satisfac- 
tory reliability, this outcome does'not affect the discussion that 
follows. Therefore the values score has been included in •all but the 
regression analyses. - ' . 

To interpret the analysis of variance, looR in the column labeled , 
"Probability of a larger F.'* If this figifre is .05 or less, the finding 
is co'nsidered statistically significant at the .05 level — that is, there 
are only 5 (or fewer) chances ^in 100 that this result occurred by chance. 
(If the figure is .01 or less, the, results are considered highly signifi- 
cant in the statistical sense; such a result would be a chance occurrence 
in fewer than one out of 100 instances.)^ Thus, in Table 13, the differences 
in type (£ « .0078)* and the interaction between type and poverty level 
(£ ^ .0037) are both highly significant statistically. However, the 
differences between levels of poverty (p^ = .1741) are not statistically 
significant. 

* (An important caution is that statistical significance does not 
necessarily imply practical significance. When the number of degrees of 



freedom is as large as ,in the present analyses, differences too small to 

be of practical concern are likely to show up as statistically significant.) 

If we take the results in Table 13 without further -probing, we would 
conclude.»that the most "effective" treatment was use of ^materials or 
minimum resources ot publications. 

Indeed the mean for materials was above the total grand mean on all 
six scales. And if the total means for types. (the "Total" row on Tables 
13-18) are placed in rank order, Macerial ranks first for two out of the 
six scales, ties for first on a third scale, ties for second on a fourth, 
and ranks third on, the remaining two.. The ^total for None tells 'a Similar 
story: one first place, two ties for first pl^ce, two second places, and 
one fourth placed ' Instruction falls., below the grand mean on Occ. Spec . , 
but is kbpve^'t)n all other Scales. ^ v * 

• The same ^examination would suggest that the least effective ti^eatments • 
ar« Experiential and Publications. The total mean for ExperientialNiever 
gets close to the grand mean, and for Publications it exceeds, the grind 
•mean only 'in Occ. .Spec . , . * ^ 

Examining the interactions between type and poverty in more specific 
detail highlights the dominance or weakness of individual schools. For 
example, we note that Poverty/Material is invariably above the grand mean^'' 
(in contrast to its nonpoverty counterpart), whereas Nonpoverty/PubJ.ica- * 
' 'tions is invariably well below the grand mean (while* Poverty/Publications 
is above the grand' mean or close toUt). On the. other hand, the good 
showing of the minimum type is due almost wholly to the Nonpoverty 
school. Poverty/Experiential is below the grand mean on all scales, / 
whereas Nonpoverty /Experiential is either above the mean or close to it. 

Tliese differences appear to be attr^.butable to school characteristics* 
because the differences seem quite unsystematic. One could see why the 
Poverty/ Experiential school m'ight make a dismal showing if it were an 
inner city institution with a large number of disadvantaged stu4ents 
enrolled in work-experience prog^-ams* But how can one explain the 
dominance of the Poverty/Materials school? Or the poor showing of the 
Nonpoverty/ Publications one? Or the fine scores achieved by the Non- 
poverty/Minimum? 

Jt seems clear that the findings shown in IJables 13-18 cannot be 
accepted without further analysis. There are several avenues for 
exploration. , " 

1. The designation of poverty and nonpoverty was determined by the 
way the three strata were 'defined for Study 1,' th.e survey of schools that 
the 12 specimens for Study 2 were selected from. The poverty stratum for 
Study 1 «was based on 1970 Census info,rmation. ^Data for Study 2 were 
collected in the spring of 1981, and a whole decade of changes that 
Included school busing could have altered the poverty status of schools 
in the* stratum* 
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2. The means that appear in Tables 13-18 are uncorrected for indepen- 
dent variables. That is, the scores on the scales include^ any head start 
a school might have owing to student^ with above-average reading ability 
or favorable ethnic or sexual enrollment if race or sex happens to be 
correlated with good scores. Thes0 effects can be, controlled statistically 
to some extent as described laterf;; ^ . 

^ - ^ ^/ ' 

S.'^ If ' the effects descr'i^fed above seem to be attributable to school 
differences rather than differences in type, we can seek the cause in the 
student ^Interviews and observations conducted by the research teams that 
visited^ the schools. / 

- ■ • ■ / ■ ■ • 

Reassignment of Poverty I^evels ' ' 

/ 

Since the poverty status of a ^pchool might have changed, we called ^ 



the schools to find out what propor 



ion of 4:heir students had been 



participating in the free and reduc(id""cost lunch^ programs when we visited 
the school. It we ^assume that thi^ 
well with the Census' measure, which determined poverty level in Study 1, 
we find that some dramatic changes have 'indeed occurred. The results are 
shown in Table 19. ^ , 

As we see from the ta^le, using 12 percent or more^ as the determinant 
of poverty causes two schools originally classified as poverty to be 
moved to nonpoverty status and five schools to move from nonpoverty to 
poverty. The new alignment places .tjhree schools in the nonpoverty 
group and nine in the poverty^ group ' , 

No. significant main poverty effects, however appear with this 
new alignment.. Poverty ef]^ects for all six scales were subjected to 
Jt-tests using weighted means and pooled variances derived from the data 
in Tables 13-18. The Jt*s were very low. It does not seem likely that any 
alignment of these particular schools based on realistic measures of 
poverty would have pr'oduced 'main poverty effects. For instance, if 15 
percent ^or above on free lunch were taken *as the determinant of poverty, 
dnly one School (No. 5) would return to nonpoverty status. If the 20 
percent level were used. School 8, the highest* scoring school, would 
still be classified as poverty, and School 2, a relatively low scorer, 
would be classified as nonpoverty. For these reasons we dropped poverty 
from the analysis.' . « ' 

* • » " « ' 

We are not sayin^^ chat there was no efffect of poverty level on the 
scores of individual students. In this study, the school, not the 
student, was the unit measured. We have no data on the poverty level 
of individual students <, 
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Rank Order of Schools 

To examine the hypothesis^ that tAe--d±£££j::efu:es revealed in the 
analysis of variance were really due to schooJL effects rather than type 
effects, we rank ordered the schools by their ^mean scores on each of the 
. scales. The school with the highest mean score was given the rank of 1 
for that scale, the next highest the rank of 2, and so on • The results 
are*, presented in Table 20; * . ^ 

Table 20 shows considerable consistency in the rank drderings. 
School 8 (Poverty/Materials) ranks first on five scales and second on the 
sixth. School 5 (Nonpoverty/Minimum) ranks first on one scale, second on 
two, thir^ on two^ and fourth on the remaining scale. On the other hand, 
two schools — numbers 3 and 7 — rank consistently eleventh, or twelfth. 
Number 7 (Poverty/Experietitial) is in the poverty group; number 3 
(Nonpoverty /Publications) was originally nonpoverty, but would have been 
classified as poverty on the basis of ^percentage o'f students participating 
in the free lunch program. In short, the, two highest ^ranked schools and • 
the two lowest ranked all came frpm the po,verty group a>i determined by 
the school lunchiii^'±terion. 

, The consistency of these rank orderings across the six scales is 
highly significant in the statistical sense. The data in Table 20 were 
.tested by the Friedman Two-Way Analysis of Variance by Ranks (Siegel, 
1956, pp. 166-172). The probability of such consistency occurring by 
chance was very, very smallr"less than one chance in 100 instances. *The 
correlations of the rank orderingSt on the six scales were also high, as 
shown on Table 21. They ranged from .503 for the rank order correlation 
between the Occ. Spec , and Total Vocab . scales to .930 between the 
Gen. Occ . and Total Vocab . sfcales. 

' f ' 

The test of significance on the rank ordierings and the correlations 
should not be construed as indicating a significant difference between 
schools with regard to their mean scores on the test scales. The signifi-*^ 
cance tests apply to rank orderings, not to mean scores. The hypothesis 
that there were significant differences between schools on their mean 
scores was not tested for reasons that will become evident in the later 
discussion of regression analyses,. Very likely the schools do differ 
significantly (in the statistical ^sense) on their .mean scores. But it is 
fruitless to pursue this avenue without first looking at the effects of 
certain conditions that are unrelated to the delivery of career information*" 
such variables as sex, race, grade, postsecondary plans, and general 
intellectual background. 



Career Decision-Making Activities 

B^f6re 'examining the conditions at the schools that may affect the 
acquisition of career information, we looked at; the ways schools differed 
on changes in career plans and number of career decision-making activities 
their students had engaged in. Question 8 asked students to indicate 
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whether or not they had changed their minds about aspiring to an occupation 
had considered previously unthought-of occupations, had written for more 
information about an occupation, and so on. Eleven subh "activities'* 
were listed for students to respond to. (The second part of Question 8, 
discussed later, asked students to indicate which career information 
resource had prompted them to engage in the listed activity.-) 

The percentage of students that had not participated in each activity 
in each of the 12 schools is shown in Table 22. The responses range from 
16.1 percent of students in the Poverty/MiniAam school who indicated that 
they had never talked to parents about an occupation to 84.4 percent of 
students in the Poverty/Instruction school who had never written for ihore 
information. In general, across ^all the schools, it is evident that 
students d£ t^nd to talk to their parents about occupations and do not 
tend" to write for information. ^ 

The schools can be' rank ordered on the basis of the career decision- 
making activities their students undertook. The number of positive 
responses to Question 8A can be summed for a schbol and then divided by 
,the number of respondents at that school. The quotient, is the number of 
acjtivities per student at that school. If the schools are then ranked, 
as shown in Table 23, by these quotients, we see an ordering strikingly • 
similar to that by mean scores on the test scales as shown in Table 20. 
School 8 (Poverty/Materials) again takes first place, and Schools 7 and 
3 again rank eleventh and twelfth. The correlation between the rank 
,ordering on activities and the rank ordering on test scales is shown in 
Table 24. They range from .519 (Gen. Occ . versus activities) to. .890 
( Occ. Spec , versus activities). These are quite high positive correlations 
We must stress again, however i that these are correlations of the rank 
orders, not correlations of scale scores with activities. Neveirtheless, 
the conclusion seems warranted that schools whose students scare best on 
the test scales also have students that think, read, and talk abbut 
occupational chaice, and engage in other career-decision activities. 



Correlations of Test Scales with Other Variables 

The question now arises, to what extent are the appareitt differences 
between the schools' scores due to the differential effects of use of 
various career information delivery systems as opposed to the effects of 
such variables as race, sex, general intelligence of students, the 
ambience of the school, and the like. One way to approach this question 
is toffsee how well outcomes on each of the six. test scales correlate with 
use ok various occupational information resources, as well as with\^e 
other l^ariables of interest. 

•Ihe questionnaire provides a way for makirig the correlations. 
Question 7 asked students to indicate the frequency with which they had ^ 
used, leer tain information resources. The resources are not exactly the 
same as the types on the basis of which the 12 specimen schools were 
selected. For instance, the type "Materials" is comprehended by^ items C, 
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fe, and F in Question 7 (film, filmstrip, tape, videotape; microfiche; 
porting cards). The '^experience'* type is comprehended by G, H,'and I 
(school-arranged work experience, carreer day or career fgiir, school 
arranged plant tour). Although the types are -decomposed' into their 
elements in Question 7, all types are represented except minimum resources. 
In additljOn, Questions 1-6 collected data on sex, grade, race, curriculum, 
' and plans after high school. Finally, six of the 14 questions constituting 
the test of vocabulary (Items 38-51) concerned general rather than 
occupational vocabulary and could^be used as, a proxy for reading ability. 
(These items are subsumed under the heading Pure Voc . in the tables that 
follow;) 

The intercorrelations of the scales across all schools has already 
been reported in Chapter II. Tables ^5-36 show the correlation m^atrices 
for each of the 12 schools on all the variables collected by the 
que'stionnaires. the corlrelations from school to school are generally 
similar. We note quite high correlations where, we would (Expect them— , 
positive between the Vocabulary scales and negative between the grade - 
variables. The correlations are, however, by no means uniform across the 
12 schools. For example, the correlation between Pure Voc . and Salaries 
is •51 at. the Poverty /Publications school, , whereas it is only .01 at the 
* Poverty/Instruction school; Xhe correlation between Pure Voc . and Values 
is generally low (and in one instance negative), but at the Poverty /Computer 
School, it reached .33. ' ' * 

The correlations between use. of the 10 resources (Reading, Guidance, 
Filmtape, Computer, Microfiche, Sorting Cards, Work Experience, Career 
Days, Plant Tours, and Coursework in CareeV Planning) and the six test 
scales tend to be quite modest and often negative.^ At the Nonpoverty /Pub- 
lications school., howevet,- three positive correlations in excess of .30 
appear: Gui-dance with Gen. Dec . (.37) , •Career Days with Gen. Dec . (.32), 
and Career Days with Job Voc . (.40). Other high correlations are negative. 
'* At th*e NonpOvert^ /Minimum School, Guidance and Sorting Cards were nega- 

tively co^'related with Salaries (-.35 and -.32, respectively). At the 
Poverty/Experience School Reading correlated negatively with Salaries / 
(-.33) and Sorting Cards with Dec. Spec . (-.33). And at the Nonpoverty/ 
Experience school. Work Experience was negatively correlated with Job 
Voc. at a comparatively high level (-.34). 

Relatively high correlations also appear sporadically between Race, 
Sex, or Plans and one or more of the six scales.' For example, at the 
Povert>^/Experience school (Table 32), Rac^ was negatively correlated with 
Dec. Spec . (-.34), Gen. Dec . (-.49),-SAIV (-.36), and Job Voc . (-.55) 
at pronounced levels. (Since Whitens were coded for computer input as 0 
ancj nonr\4hites as 1 , the negative correlation means that Whites achieved 
better scores than non-Whites..) In Table 30 we note that Sex was correlated . ^ 

(•33) with Occ. Spec . — females outperformed males on that variable at the 
Nonpoverty /Minimum school. 

These correlation matrices are interesting, but it is hard to -find 
in them a consistent relationship across schools between resources and 
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the six scales. Two variables with a moderately high positive correlation 
at one school may have a moderately high negative correlation at another. 
Nor are the relationships between Race or SSx and, the other variables 
consistent.,across schools. Tables 25-36 reinforce t*he impression that 
differences between schbols are more consistent than differences between * 
♦resources or differences associated with race or sex. ' * 

Regression Analyses , ^ 

When sufficient data are 'available on variables that contribute to a / 
certain outcome such as a test* score, the statistical procedure of 
regression allows experimenters to determine how much each of the variables 
^ contributed to the outcome and (in effec't) to "remove" selected variables 
and see the extent to which the outcome was attributable to the remaining 
variables. In the present study, we are interested in finding out the 
extent to which the scores on the t6st scales were related to exposure to 
career resources as distinct from re^tionships with such other variables 
as sex, race, grade, future plans, and general academic ability. If use 
of a particular resource, Sucji as reading or t^alking with counselors, 
markedly increased students' knowledge of occupations ^s scored by the 
test scales, regression should be able to tease out this result. If the 
main contributor to the scale score happened to be one of the other 
variables — say, race or general academic ability or some other character- 
istic correlated with them — regression should be able tfo determine this, 
. - * -J * 

too . ' . 0 » , . . 

1 

Since the assumption was dubious that there were 'major differences 
between types (that is, students often may have used resources other than 
the type that characterized their school), we decided to pool all the 
students and see if we could find differences in the effect of use of 
ihdividual resources, .regardless of type, when the effects of other ^ 
variable^ had been removed. v ' ► * 

* Question 7 ask§d students t\\e frequqricy with which they liad used 
each of ll different sources of occupational information: (a) reading 
materials; (b) guidance counsel qr^r career Information specialist; 
(c) film, filmstrip, tape, videotape; (d) computer system; (e) microfiche 
(such as VIEW); (f) sorting cards (needlesort '6t keysort); (g) school- 
arranged work experience; (h) career day^6r career fa|.r; (1) school-arranged 
plant tour; (j) career planning course or unit] in a course; and (k) some 
other resource.* The first ten of tJhese were considered as* treatment 
variables in the regression' analysis. Student^'s indicated on a four-poin^ 
scale the frequency with which 'they had used each resource. Responses to 
qi/estions lr6 gave us data on other variables,' such as grade, sex, 
and' race. Finally, six vocabulary questions comprising Pu>,e Voc . 
gave us some measure of reading ability. 

All of these variables are the same as those that appear in the 
correlati<>4|l[^5jLEi^ces ^presented in^Tables 25-36 fpr the 12 schools. For 
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the regression analysis, however, all the students have been treated as 
one large sample. 



Sample size for regressions . Small numbers of students had made no 
response to certain items on the questionnaire or had made unusable 
responses (such as circling all possible response^ on Question 7). If ^ 
too many students were dropped owing to unusable or missing data, the 
composition of the sample mlgh^ be distorted because students who do not 
respond tend to be low scorers. ^ 

In order to keep the sample as nearly complete as possible, we 
decided to ellminatej the Values scale from the analysis. Consisting 4 
of only three *i^emS j( Questions 63-65), Values had the lowest reliability 
of the six scales. Furthermore,, coming *last, these items h^d the lowest 
resppnse rate; 154 of the 1,526 respondents failed to answer any of the 
three items. . > > . 

Eliminating Values left us .with 1,381 students for the regressions. 
Table 37 shows (a) the total number of students in each category for the 
analysis foi: whom unusable data exist.ed and (b) the number of students 
actually dropped. The difference in i^umbers in the last two columns' 
comes about because the number in the category is absolute whereas the 
number dropped is cumulative. Thus for "Category Q2 — Grade," there were 
14 students in the total sample who did not , classify themselves in grades 
10,. 11, or 12; but six of these had. already been dropped because of 
missing or ambigut>us responses in the three previous categories, leaving 
eight who were dropped because- of the missing data in the grade category. 
In all, 145 students were dropp^?l from all categories. 

Regression results . Tables 38-42 show the results of the regression 
of the five remaining test scales on selected explanatory variables.. 
Table 43 shows how variables were coded for computer input. The coding 
explains why. some regression weights and jt-statistics (e.g., "Plans") are 
negative. ' * ' ' 

Tables 38-42 may be understood as follows: the multiple correlation 
shows how well all the explanatory variables — tho^e in the tables and 
others whose ^contribution did not reach significance— ^predicted the*, score 
on the scale. The closer the multiple correlatipn is to 1.0, the greater 
,the predictive value of the set of explanatory variables. The multiple 
correlations range from -31 on the Salarieg scale to ,.66/on the Job 
Vocabulary scale. ' » \ 

*J - • ' * ' 

In each table, the six control variables are listed first regardless 
of their statistical significance with respect to the scale score. The 
control v&riables are Sex, Grade*! (10th- and 12th versus 11th), Grade 2 
(10th and 11th versus 12th), Race (VHiite, non-White), "'Plans ('4-year 4 
college or other), and Pure Vocabulary (six vocabulary items embedded 
among test items 38-51). Below the control variables appear air the 
"treatment" variables (as recorded in Question 7A-J) whose conti:i6ution 
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to the multiple correlation was statistically significant or highly 
significant as determined by a ^-test. 

% 

Some persons*are confused by statistical significance as opposed' to 
practical importance. Statistical significance concerns th.e likelihood 
that an outcome occurred by chance. By convention, an outcome that 
would have occurred by chance fewer than five times out of 100 instances 
is called significant; if the likelihood is^one time or less out of 100, 
the result is, ^by convention, considered highly significant. In large 
samples, a difference that^is so small as to be 4of negligible importance 
in practical terms may be highly significant in statistical terms — that 
,is, significant .in the sense that it probably did not happen by chance. 

The expression two-tailed test means that the likelihood of either a 
positive or negative difference is examined. For instance, variable A 
might be (statistically) significantly larger 0£ smaller than variable B. 
.^If our hypothesis had been only that Variable A was larger (say) than B, 
we wou^d have applied a one-tailed test. 

What do Tables 38-42 jeveal? In every instance we note that Pure 
Vocabulary — a variable that is not dependent on, the outcome of students' 
exposure to the career information treatments — ^is statistically highly 
significant. We note further that the standard regression weight 
for Pure Vocabulary (an indication of how much of the multiple correlation 
is due to Pure Vocabulary) is very much higher than the regression weight 
for any other variable, control or treatment. 

We note also that in all tables except 40 (Skills, Aptitudes, 
Interests, and Values), the variable Plans has a highly significant but 
negative contribution to the multiple ^correlation; in Table 40 the 
level is signifiqant but not highly significant. We see from Table 43, 
which shows hov/^the variables were coded lor computer analysis, that 
plans to go to a four-year college were coded 0, and plans to do anything 
else after graduation from high school were coded 1« Consequently, we 
conclude /rom the negative regression weight that students whd plan to 
go to a four-year cqllege tend to score\higher than those who do not. 
Since .this group probably includes the academically more able students, 
this result is not su'-prising. 

If Pure Vocabulary and Plans account for most of the multiple 
correlation on' eveny scale, there obviously is not much remaining to be 
accounted for .by the treatment variables or, for that matter,, by Sex, 
Race, or Grade among the control variables. We note that Courses (or 
units) in career planning achieved high significance with respect to 
scores on' the Occ. Spec , scale (Table 38) and the SAIV scale (Table 40). 
Interaction with guidance counselors had a significant positive connection 
with the >Gen. Occ . scale (Table 39) and a highly significant one with the 
Job Voc . scale (Table 42).. All oth^er statistiOilly or highly significant 
relationships were negative. These were Sarting cards with Gen. Occ . 
(Table 39), SAIV (Table 40), Salaries (Table 41), and Job Voc . (Table 42); 



Work Experience with\SAIV (Table 40); Film/tape with Gjen> Occ > (Table 39) 
and JobVoc* (Table .42);^nd Computers with Salaries (Talkie 41) > 



These relationships are summarized in Table 44. The nomenclature 
has been changed slightly for clarity in Table 44; Sex is called "Female 
Sex" and Plans is called "Plans for 4-year college." Also, all the 
treatment variables are listed. Neg . in the table means "negative" — 
that is 5 students who used sorting cards tended to score significantly 
(In the statistical sense) lower on the scales where asterisks appear. 

The negative effects should not be construed as indications that the 
resourcee are of no value or that they have a direct effect opposite from 
the intended one. For example, sorting cards contain almost no occupational 
information of the kind tested by the questionnaire. Thefr function is 
to enable students to identify sets^of occupations that meet the students' 
specifications with respect to several different criteria simultaneously. 
Getting information about the occupations in the sets, involves using some 
other resource. Therefore sorting cards could stimulate students to seek 
information of the sort tested, but not to provide 4t\directly. ^THe 
problem may be that those who use sorting cards may tijid not to. use other 
resources that would give them* the kind of information asked about. 
The negative relationship between Computers and Salaries is possibly due 
to the way' salary inf omation is rendered in the Guidance Information 
System (GIS), the computer system used in the ^two computer specimen 
schools. GIS gives only the most common salary (i.e., Something like the 
average or median) , whereas the questionnaire askfed students to extract 
information from a paragraph indicating starting salaries, average 
salaries, t,op salaries, and salary range. 

As to films and tapes, there are thousands of these available to the 
schools on many different subjects. Again, it is possible that time 
devoted to these may militate against use of other resources. The 
negative relationship betweeil use of these media and scores on the Gen . 
Occ. and Job, Voc . scales does not mean that their use directly caused 
lower scores. ^ 

Intercorrelations of variables . Other relationships besides those 
between th^ independent and dependent variables may be of interest. For 
example, to what extent do students who use one type of resource — say, 
^reading materials — tend also to use another, such as consultation with 
guidance counselors, or watching films, or interacting with computer 
systems, or attending career days, and so on? To help answer questions 
of this nature. Table 45 displays the entire matrix of intercorrelations 
of .aM the variables that went into the regression analysis. The relation 
ships between various ^activities can be read in the upper left quadrant 
of that table: thus reading has its strongest association with filmtfape 
(.33) and weakest with computer (.07). In general,' computer use tends to 
have quite low relationships with use of all other resources, the highest 
correlation being .20 with use of microfiche. The highest correlation is 
between work experience and participation in a career planning course or 
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unit. (•SA). The lowest is between attending a career day and using 
filmtape (.05). 

.Scanning the matrix, one may be -struck "with the evidence of very 
low relationships (essentially zero) between descriptive variables, such 
as grade and sex, and the use of any resource. Race (non-White) has 
positive but low relationships with use of resources; coefficients of .10 
or higher are found for its correlation with reading, sorting cards, work 
experience, career days, and planning courses. Thus, non-Whites tend to 
report slightly greater use. of occupational 'information resources in 
schools than do Whites. 

Table 45 includes the school variables for the twelve schools 
(School 0 was the reference school for the other eleven — that is. School 
variables l-lT are all neasured from the zero base line of School 0). 
It is noteworthy that the relationships between the variables for 7 
school and those for reported use of resources tend to be very low, 
regardless, of the type of school represented. The notable exception is 
school^umber 6, selected to represent a cojnputer-based resource. Even 
though the base-line school, number 0, was also a "computer" school, the 
coefficient showing the departure of school 6 from school 0 as a correlate 
of students* reported use .of computers is .16. 

Correlations have been extracted from Table 45 and placed in Table 
46 for those explanatory variables that were identified as statistically 
significant in Tables 38-42. As can be seen, the correlations are quite 
small, or (in instances involving filmtape , 'sorting cards, and work 
experience) negative, for everything except Pure Vocabulary and Plans. 

Influence of Resources ^ 

Earlier in this chapter we showed that the specimen schools differed 
with respect to the amount of career decision-making activity that their 
students engaged in. The data for the discussion came from Question 8, 
which asked not only whether the students had changed their minds about 
occupations or participated in various activities, but ^Iso which career 
resource, if any, had caused the„-^change. 

Purposive behavior not caused by a resource . The other side of the 
coin is to see how many students had undergone a career decision-making 
change or activity . that was not attributable to a resource. If the 
number is large, we would conclude (or, at least, entertain the idea) 
that something useful was happening to the students, but that the resources 
had not caused it. On the other hand, if the number is 'small, most 
changes and activities are presumably due to the effects of resources. 

- Table 47 sh"5ws the result of this analysis. The percentages range 
from a low of 3.6 percent at the Poverty /Materials school who wrot^ for 
more information on their own to 46,4 percent of the students at the sam"e 
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school who talked to their parents about an occupation. (It .Is Interesting 
that both limits of the range are at the same school and that^ that school 
scored highest on five of the six test scales.) *The percentages are 
highest for talking with someone about his or her occupation, talking to 
parents, and talking to friends — a finding that is consistent with what 
one would expect. The percentages are in the teens and seldom exceed 20 
for those changes that suggest that students are really thinking about 
possible careers: changing their minds, adding occupations for considera- 
tion or dropping them, or continuing with their original choice. And the 
percentages are even lover for the activities of reading for additional 
information and writing for more. 

^■^ * 
' We Jiave no point of reference forejudging whether these percentages 
are "good** or "bad.** They seem reasonable, particularly when one recalls 
the importance of **informal** resources — especially parents and friends — 
in students' career thinking (Chapman 6c Katz, 1981). Apparently, formal 
resources pl^y a ^large part in bringing about changes or stimulating 
activities, ^as reported' by students. . ^ 

Most influential resource in inspiring purposive behavior . Which 
resources carry the most weight? Table 48 shows the resource that 
was named most frequently as having been the cause of a change of mind or 
an activity. Since multiple responses were allowed and since 12 resources 
(including **other** and **none**) were involved, the percentages for the 
most frequently named resource are generally low. Nevertheless, the 
influence of reading materials, regardless of *'type,** IvS clear. Students 
at all 12 schools named reading materials as the most frequent cause of 
their changing their minds, continuing consideration, and reading mote 
information; at 10 schdols as the cause of adding occupations for consider- 
ation or dropping occupations from *it; and at 9 schools as the cause of 
their writing for more Information. -Reading materials also play a part 
In getting student^s to talk' with parents. 

Experiential activities— rwork-experience, career days, plant tours, ' 
aifid course-work in career planning--are the most frequently named cause ^ 
(although percentages are low) of getting students to watch someone at 
work, to take part in actual work activities, and to talk with friends 
about an occupation. Guidance counselors are the most frequent cause of 
students' talking to someone about their work and talking 'with parents. 

There are some obvious caveats about Table 48. ' ,In only one instance 
does a specification reach the 50 percent level (Povet'ty/Materials for 
reading more information). Study 1 revealed that reading materials were 
by far the most common resource nationwide; they were found in 98 percent 
of the schools; the Occupational Outlook .Handbook appeared In 92 percent 
of them. The very prevalence of reading material would increase the 
likelihood that students would name it as a cause instead of ^some less 
common resource. Glamorous works of fiction might also have influenced 



occupational, choice and led students to nan\e ireading as a cause. 
Finally, students who read 'the hardcopy output from a cpmputer terminal 
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or a microfiche printer may have checked reading materials as a cause 
rather than computer or microfiche. 

' Nevertheless,. TablB 48 suggests that the single most influential 
resource in te.rms of generating purposive activi1:y or change of attitude 
is reading materials? Counselors and experiential activities are also 
important f or ^a smaller number .of activities. 

Gaps in Effectiveness 

Even though the test instrument was not designed as a diagnostic 
tool', it may be u*sed that way. The reason is that the instrument covers - 
the various areas of occupational information that are considered most 
important for career decision-nnaking. Assuming that the test item is not 
faulty, a question that a large proportion of students fails to. answer 
correctly indicates a class of information not communicated, for one 
reason or another, by the resources. 

Table 10 (Chapter II) shows, graphically and numerically, the 
percentage of students who responded correctly to each of the information 
•f^feemR-.tn^the^quasidLQiina ire. The N for the table is the full sample 
(1526), since it is not necessary in this instance, as ft was £dr~t'he 
regressions, to exclude students who made no response at all to the items 
that comprise a scale. Nonrespondents tend to be low-scorers, and 
therefore t-he percentages include the whole range of student abilities. 

. Table 10 indeed shows some areas of deficiency- In the Dec. Spec , 
scale, only one-third of the students knew the national average salary of 
the occupation the^ were interested in* 

The Gen. Dec , scale clearly indicates several gaps in information* 
Only onfe percent were able to^ pick out of^a list of ten occupations the 
three with fewest workers (Item 32) and only 2 percent the three (out of 
another list of ten occupatiohs) with most workers (Item 28). Students 
shopping around t\ie occupational marketplace should certainly be awaire . 
that .some occupations are harder to get into than others because, they 
have fewer workers. Similarly, students in high school should have 
some idea of what they would be getting into in the way of educational 
requirements; but only 2 percent could identify the two occupations (in 
a list of 10) that required some graduate study (Item 29). Other are^s 
where essential knowledge was lacking are an occupation with a 9-to-5 
schedule (12 percent — Item 25), two occupations that are usually entered 
through an apprenticeship (17 percent — Item 30), two occupations with a 
low salary range (2A^percent, Item 24^, an occupation that provided no 
opportunity for independent decision-making (24 percent,^ Item 36), and 
three occupations requiring a great amount of leadership (27 percent, ^ 
Item 31). The latter two itejns concern occupational values, an area of 
information generally not covered by the, resources. 

Except for Item 62, salary range (3 percent right), the percentages 
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for the remaining items are above 30, and for the vocabulary items they 
reach 91 . It *is iate resting to- speculate on th^ cause for the low scores 
on salary range. *To get the correct answers, students had to put together 
the figure for the beginniag salary in the first line of the test paragraph 
and the figure for top salary in the last line. The other three salary 
items did not require^ students to make inferences of this kind, and the 
percentages of correct response are much higher. We do^not know whether 
students were unfamiliar with the idea of a range or unable to extract 
information that is "Implied" rather -than stated. . 

, Although the three values questions were dropped from the regression 
analyses owing to the questions' low reliability, the scores are interesting 
in themsel>>e's. The rate of correct responses did not reach 50 perc'tnt on 
any of the three. The questions were all alike in that getting the right 
answers depended on the students' recognizing which of two hyppthetical 
occupations would" be more satisfying with respect to the students' ovjx\ 
occupational val*ues. (The students had previously designated the importance 
of each value in their scheme of things.) The values questions were the 
last on the instrument, about 10 percent of the group omitted them 
entirely, and the diminishing pe'rcehtages of correct .responses suggest 
that lack' of time may have led to guessing. Information about opportunity 
to satisfy values is hardly ever explicity stated in occupational reso.urces; 
students have to infer it for themselves, if, indeed, t-hey are aware of 
their value& at all-.- - Ferhaps^ it: is- enco-urkglTig -that about- percent of 
the students responded correctly. 

Summary 

The first analysis of six types at two levels W poverty showed ttat 
there were statistically significant differences between types b.ut not 
between poverty levels; there also appeared to be significant type versus 
poverty interactions. When poverty status was determined by percentage 
of students in the free or reduced-post lunch progVam rather than by 
census' data, considerab^le reshuffling occurred witho*ut, however, producing 
statistically significant ipain eff^^cts for poverty.* Individual school 
effects appeared to be more consistent and noteworthy than "type"' effects. 
The Poverty /Materials and Nonpoverty /Minitnum schools scored above the 
mean of all schools on all six scales, while the Nonpoverty /Publications 
and Poverty/Experiential schools always scoreu below the mean. 

The rank-order of the schools on the six scales proved to be statis- 
tically significant: the Poverty /Materials school scored highest 9n five, 
of the six scales and second on the sixth; the Nonpoverty /Publications 
and Poverty /Experiential schools always ranked eleventh or twelfth. This 
rank ordering held true when the schools were measured on the extent to 
which their students had^,changed their minds about occupations or engaged 
in purposive activities because of career Information resources. The 
rank order on this medsi^re was highly correlated with the rank orders on 
the six scales. 
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The efficacy of the different resources themsel-ves , regardless 
*of thfe type that the school ^presented, was examined* by njeans p'f cor- 
relation matrices for each scftooi and then' by means of regressions in 
which students were 'treated asVf they we-re'orie large sample. The 
resources for these analyses are\reading, interaction with guidance^ 
c6unselors, films and tapes, compbters,, microfiche, sorting cards and 
needlesorts, work' experience, career days, plant tours, and courses or 
units of instruction in career choice. The six scales were treated as 
de'pendent variables. Sex, grade, Yace, postgraduation plans, and score 
on nonoccupatfonal vocabularji were used as control variables. The 
correlation imatrices revealed .differences, between the schools in many 
respects, but only moderate, inconsistent', and often negative correlations 
between the resources and the dependent variables. The highest correlations 
were between vocabulary and the six scales. This result was confirmed by 
the regressions of five of the scale scores ( Values was dropped in this 
analysis) on the, other explanatory variables. In every case nearly all 
of the multiple correlation Was attributable to the vocabulary control 
variable. Although 'the resource variables sometimes reached statistical 
significance, their contribution 'to the^^multiple R was slight and often 
negative. - * . ' 

A matrix of intercorrelations of all variables used in the regression 
analysis showed that use of any particular resource seldom tended to be 
associated substantially with use of any .particular other resource, 
rarely with school, and almost never with grade or sex» There was, 
however, a slight tendency for non-Whites -to use some resources more than 
Whites did. 

For each school ^ the , percentage of students was tabulated who 
indicated that they haa"~ctraTi^d their minds about an occupation or 
engaged in other career decision"|naking activities, but that no resource 
had Been the cause. The perceijitages are usually below 20 except for ^ the 
activities of talking with^' parents and friends ^ where they are somewhat 
hi^er. The resource named most frequently as the cause of a x:hange of 
mind'i^r purposive acti\ii'ty was reading. Guidance counselors were named 
much more rarely. . • . ' ^ 

An item-by-item analysis of the test instrument suggests that there* 
are gaps in the students' knowledge of occupations. Very few respondents 
were able to pick out from gfoupS of 10 the occupations witli the fewest 
wprkers nationwide, wit*h'*the most workers, or with a preparation period . 
of more .than four yeai;s for education. There were other deficiencies 
as well. The students were better* infqrmed about the occupation they 
were thinking .o^f entering than about' occupations in general. 
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Analysis of Variance for Subtest 
on Vocabulary 
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1 1.3163 








0.0618 






68 . 






« 


* 




• 






67 




Table 16 

Analysis of Variance for Subtest on Recognition of 
Skills, Aptitudes, Interests, and. Values 



^ OEPeNCkEM VARIABLE: S.A.I.V. 

CROSS-TARUlATinN OF: POV.lEV. (POWS) BY TYPF 



NONPOVERTY 



N 

MEAN 
M4X. 



POVERTY 



TOTAL 



I 
I 



'lAX. 

MFAN 
S.D. 

MAX. 



COMPUTFff 



179, 

1.6ft 
0.0 
7.0 



3.36 
1.72 
Q.O 
7.0 



347. 
3.7,0 
1.73 
0.0 
7.0 



FXPEPIFN 



123. 
4.01 
1.7h 
0.0 
7.0 



107. 

3,19 
l.9'.> 
0.0 
T.O 

?30. 
3.63 
l.«7 
0.0 
7.0 



MATFPIAL 



129. 
l.TR 

b.o 

7.0 



11?. 
4.16 

U^O* 
. 0.0 
7.0 

241. 
3.77 
1.69 
0.0- 
V 7.0 



CCOUHNS) 
PUBLICAT I INSTRUCT I NONE 



121, 
2.4« 
2.02 
' 0.0 
7.0 



■I' 



13S. 

3.9? 

I .76 
0.0 
7.0 



in. 

4.3S 
1.57 
0.0 
7.0 



119. 
3.R7 
1.70 
0.0 
7.0 

240. 
3.17 
2.00 
0.0 
7.0 



=x|x^ 



96. 
3.92 
1 .50 
0.0 
7.0 

sxxxsx 

231. 

3.9? 

I .66 
0.0 
7.0 



=|==xz 



1?4. 
3.69 
1.56 
0.0 
7.0 

:x = s xa 

237. 
4.00 
1.60 
0.0 
7.0 



XXSKXXXXXl vcmmxMMMM \ 



TOTAL I 

-_l 



800. I 
3.77 \ 

l.fi6 t 

0.0 t 
*7.0 I 

1 

I 



726. 

3.67 I 

1.69 f 

0.0 I 

7.0 I 

EXXXXSX 1 

1526« I 

l.>rt I 
0.0 I 
7.0 I 

BXXXXSS I 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE S.A.T.V. 



ANALrSTS OF VARIANCE TABLE 



SOURCE 



SU>< OF SOOAPES 



NOP 



»^FAN SQUARE 



F RATIO 



PROBABTlfTY 
OF LARGER F 



CONTtlBUTION 
TO R. SO. 



R SOUAKE 



TOTAL 
MEAN 

FRROP 

POVERTY LEVEL 
TYPE 

ERROR 



PT 



?5690.0000 1526 
20«59.8716 1 

4830.1264 15?5 

0.6774 1 
103.4509 

4725,8071 1519 



ERROR 



247.6159 
4478.1 912 



5 

1514 



20859.8716 
3.1673 

0.6774 
20.6902 
3.1111 

49.52^? 
2.9579 



6586.0162 



0.2177 
6.6504 



16.7429 



0.0 



0.6409 
0.0000 



0.0 



0.0001 
0.0214 



0.0216 



0.0729 



ERLC 



.63 



r 



69 



Table 17 



Analysis 'of Variance for Subtest on Interpretation 
of Salary Information 



OFPFNDENT VARIABLE: SALARIES 
CROSS-TABULATinV OF: POV,LEV. («^OWS) «Y ' TYPE 



(COLUMNS) 



I 

O 
I 





ICOMPUTER IFXPPPIFN IHATEPIAL IPIJBIICAT f INSTRUCT 1 NONE 1 


1 TOTAL 


NONPOVERTY . ^ 


1 1 70 1 


1 ?^ 1 


1 70 1 
I c V . 1 


1 C 1 . 1 


1 "K^ 1 


1 M ^ I 
1 L 3 « 1 


1 800. 


ME^M 


1 1 afi 1 
1 1 . 1 


1 An 1 


1 1 
I . T 1 1. 


1 90 1 
I • c r. 1 


9 n A 1 
C . Vf 1 




I 1.76 


S.D. 


1 i..n 1 


I. IS 1 


I. 16 I- 


1.15 1 


1.13 1 


0.9? 1 


f 1.15 




1 0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 ! 


0.0 1 


0.vO \ 


1 0.0 


MAX. 


r 4.0 1 


. 4.0 1 


3.0 1 


. 3.'0 f 


4.0 1 


4.0 f 


1 .,..4.0 


POVERTY N 


1 16B. 1 


107. 1 


U2. 1 


119. 1 


96. 1 


124. 1 


1 726. 


>^EAN 


1 1.49 1 


1.71 1 


?.10 1 


l.<»7 1 


1.90 r 


l.«>0 ! 


1 I .75 


s.n. 


1 1.07 1 


1.17 1 


C.88 1 


1.13 1 


0.93 1 


.1.08 1 


1 1.10 


MfN. 


1 0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


1 0.0 


MAX. 


'/ 1 ! 


4.0 \ 


4.0 1 


4.0 1 


4.0 1 


4.0 1 


1 4.0 


■ 33SXi:aoxxst3 s s = sr 








XX xxxxxs 1 X 


XX 3 3SXSX 1 X 


zxsxxx xz 1 




TOTAL N 


1 347. 1 


?30. 1 


?4l. 1 


740. 1 


231. 1 


237. 1 


1 1526. 


MEAN 


t 1.6B 1 


1.51 1 


1. 80 1 


*1.60 1 


1.98 1 


1.98 1 


1 1.75 


S.D. 


1 1.12 1 


U20 1 


1.07 1 


1.20 1 


1.05 ! 


1.01 1 


1 . 1.12 


M!N. 


1 0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 1 


. 0.0 1 


1 0.0 




1 4.0 1 


4.0 r 


4.0 1 


4.0 1 


4.0 1 


4.0 1 


1 . 4.0 1 




l^zzzzxsxs 1 z 


SXXXXttXX 1 z 


KXZXX XXV 1 X 


zxxxxxzx| z 


BXXXXK«X 1 Z 


KXXZXXXX 1 


1 zxzz«tzxz« 1 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE 



OEPENOENT VARIABLE SALARIES 

S3URCE SUM OF SQUARES 



NDF 



HFAN SQUARE 



F RATIO 



PROBABILITY 
Of LARGER F 



CONTRIBUTION 
TO R. SO. R SQUARE 



TOTAL 
HEAN 

FRROP 

POVERTY LEVBI* 
TYPE 

ERROR 



PT 



FRPOR 



6622.0000 1576 

469?. 6448 1 

1929.3557 1525 

0.0667 1 

44.4725 5 

lBft4.7844 1519 



87.4636 
1797.3708 



5 ^ 
1514. 



4692.6448 
1.2652 

0. 0667 
8.8945 

1. ?408 

17.4927 
1.1871 



3709.1581 



0.0538 
7.1683 



14.7352 



0.0 



0.8166 
0.0000 



0.0 



0.0000 
0.0231 



0.0231 



0.06B4 



7u 



ERiC ^ 



' Table 18 
« 

Analysis of Variance for Subtest 
on Use of Occupational Values 



DEPENDENT VARIABLE: VALUES 
CPrfSS-TABUl ATION of: POV.LEV. f»nWS) BY TYPr 



COMPUTER 



EXPEPIPN iMATERfAL 



NONPOVERTY 


N ? 


170. 1 


110. 


1 


113.' 1 


80. 




179. 


1 
1 
1 


111. i 


1 713. 


MEAN 1 


1.42 1 , 




1 


1 .43 1 


,0.91 


1 

1 


1 .^4. 




1 1 1 n 




s.o. 1 


0.93 1 


0.96 


1 


0.B6 1 


0.66 


1 


0.96 


1 


0.P4 ! 


f 0.91 




MIN. 1 


0.0 1 


0.0 


1 


- 0.0 f 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


I 


0.0 ! 


1 0.0. 




MAX. 1 


>.0 1 


3.0 


1 


3.0 i 


2.0 


1 ' 


3.0 


1 


3.0 1 


1 3.0 


POVERTY 


N 1 


13«>. 1 


fll.-^ 




11?. 1 


114. 


1 


94. 


1 


119. I 


! 659. 


MEAN 1 


1.20 1 


1.17 




1.54 1 


l.4'l 


1 


1.2^ 


1 


1.45 1 


1 1.37 




S.D. 1 


0.89 1 


1.04^ 




0.80 f 


0.9? 


1 ^ 


0.85 


1 


0.84 1 


i 0#89 




MIN. 1 


0.0 1 


0.0^ 




0.0 1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 1 


] 0.0 




^AX• 1 


3.0 1 


3.0 




^.0 1 


3*0 


1 


3.0 


1 


3.0 1 


1 3.0 






xsiex = xsai 




= x = XXX t X 


XX XXX xza 


|xx = 


xxxxxa 




xsxxxxx 1 


1 xxtxxwxxx 


TOTAL 


N 1 


309. 1 


191, 


1 


^ 225, I 


194. 


i 


2?3. 


1 


230. 1 


1 1372. 




MEAN 1 


^^1.36 1 


1.30 


1 


1 


1.21 


f 


1.38 


f • 


1^48 1 


1 1.37 




S.O. t 


0.9? 1 


I. 00 


1 


0.83 1 




1 


0.92 


1 


0.84 1 


1 ^ 0.90 , 




MTN. 1 


0.0 1 


■ V 0.0 


1 


0.0 1 


\0.0 


1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 1 


1 0.0 




«AX. 1 


3.0 1 


" 3.0 


! 


" 3.0 1 


3.0 


1 


3.0 


! 


3;o t 


1 . 3.0 i 



(COLUMNS) 
PimiirAT I INSTRUCT INHNF 



TOTAL 



OEPENDENT VARIABLE VALUES 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE TABLE 



SOURCE 



SUM OF SOUARES 



NOF 



MEAN SQUARE 



F* RATIO 



RPOBABILITY 
OF LAPGER F 



CONTRIBUTION 
TO R. SO. 



R SOUAKE 



TOTAL 
HEAN 

ERROR 

rOVEm LEVEL 
TYPE 

ERROR 



FT 



3701.0000 1372 

2W9.8141 1 

1111.1859 1371 

0.0137 1 

12.0344 5 

1099.1176 1365 



Error 



17.1891 
1081.9285 



5 

1360 



2589. B141 
0.8105 

0.0137 
2.4069 
0.805? 

3.437R 
0.7955 



3195.3567 



0.0171 
2.9B^1 



4.3214 



0.0 



0.8965 

0.0110^ 



0.0007 



0.0000 
0.0108 



O.OIOf 



0.0769 



72 



73 



Table 19 . 

Realignment of Schools by "Pov^rty/Nonpoverty on\ the, Basis of 
^the Percentage of Studen'fcs Participating in \the Free 
• School". Lunch or Reduced Cost^ School Lunch Rrogram 



School 


' Original 
.Classification 


New ' 
Classification 


% Students on 
Free* or Reduced 
^ Lunch^ 


0 


Nbnpov /computer / 

< » 


Nonppverty 


3.79. 


1 . 


NoxipTov/exper . 

• if 

Nonpov /ma t er ia Is 


Poverty 


23.12 


2- 


Poverty 


• 15.09 


\ 

. 3 


« Nonpbv/publics* 


Ppverty 


21.08 




Nonpov/ instruct , . 


/Poverty 


15.29 . 


. 5 , 


^ Nonpov /minimum 


* Poverty 


12.19 ' 


6 


Ppv /'computer 


Poverty 


34.72 '' 


7. 


Pov/exper. 


« 

- Poverty 


73.67 . 


8 


* Pov/materials 


, Poverty 


. 36.11 


9 


Pbv/publics, 


Nonpov erty 


5.13 


10 


Pov/ instruct • 


' Poverty 


20.55 


. 11 


< 

Pov /minimum 


Nonpoverty 


• /4.55 



Per telephone report. 




Table 20 r, 

Rank Order df Schools by Mean 
Scores on the Six Scales- 





Rank (l»highest score) 


Scales 








School 


I.D.a 
















0 


1 


, 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


- 11 


Occ. Spec. 


7 


6 


4. ' 


11 


10 


3 . 


9 


12 


1 


2 


. 8 


5 


Gen. Occ. 


2 


5 ■ 


9 ' 


12 * 


3 


4 


10 


11 


1 


8 


7 


6 


Total VocaV. 


2 


7 




12 


4 , 


3 


9 


- 11 


1 


' 6 


5 


8 


SAIV^ 


3 


4 


9 


12 


5.5 


■ 1 


ID 


11 


2 


7 


5.5 


8 


Salaries 


7 


8 " 


9 


11 


3 , 


. 2 


10 


12 


1 


4 


5.5 


5,, 5 


Values 


6 


.8 


' 5 


12 


' 4 


2 


9.^ 


.11 


1 


7 


9.5 


3 


Column 
totals 


27 


•38 


46 


70 


29. \ 


15 


57^.5 


68 ■ 

1 


7 


34 


40.5 


35.5 ■ 



^ 0=Nonpov/Computer "\6=Pov/Computer ^ 

l=Nonpov/Exper. \7=Pov/Exper. 

2=Nonpo v/Ma t er ial s 8=Pov/Ma t er ial s 

3=Nonpov/Publics. * 9=Pov/Publics. 

4-Nonpov/Instruct. 1 OfPov/ Ins true t 

5=Nonpov /Minimum , - ll^Pov /Minimum 









Table 21 




r 


Correlations 


of the Rank-Ordering of Schools by Their 




* 

• 


Mean Scores 


on the Six Scales 


* 




■ 

V 


\ 


■ Scales 






Occ Spec 


Gen Occ 


xotax vocao oAav Salaries 


Values 


Oqc Spec 


' i.ood - , ^ 








Gen Occ 


:503 " 


1.000 






Total Vocab. 


.531 


.930 


1.000 




SAIV 
♦ 


.603 


.911 


.928 1.000 




Salaries 


.684 


.795 


.851 .799 1.000 




Values 

r 


.733 


.781 


.687 .698 .820 


1.000 



ERIC 



76 



-54:- 



. «' * Table 22 

P€ircentage of Students at Each School Vho Indicated Th^t They Had Not 
Participated/ In Various Career Decision-Making Activities 



Activities 


Schools 


Nonoov/ 
Computer 
(N.179) 


** Nnnnnv / 

Exper, 
(N-i23) 


xionpov/ 
Materials 
(N-129) 


Nonpov/ 
5 Publics, 
(N-121) 


Nonpov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-i35) 


Nonpov/ 
Minimum 
(N-113) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N-168) 


Pov/ 
Exper. 
(N-107) 


: 

Pov/ 
Materials 
(N-112) 


Pov/ 
s Publics. 
(N-119) 


Pov/** 
Instruct, 
' (N-96) 


Pov/ 
Minimum 

(N-124) 


Changed mind about 
occupation 




39.8 


46*. 5 


52.1 


43.7 


39.8 


^ • 
44.^6 


' -42.1 


36.6 


43.7 


1 45.8 


35.5 


Added occupations 
for consideration 


38.5 


V 

*35.0 


43.4' 


52.1 


40.0 


39.8 


30.4 


48.6 


25.0 


30.3 ' 


37.5 


37.1 . 


7— 

Dropped occupa- 
tions froa con- 
sideration 


59.2 


56.1 


63.6 


69.4 


63.7 . 


56.6 


60.7 


53.9 


55.4 


.52.1 , 


69.8 


50.0 


Continued 
consideration 


60.3 


52.8 


54. 3\^ 


52.1 


'53.3 


41.6 


57.1 • 


61.7 


44.6 


47.9 


58.3 


57.3 


Read more 
Infomatlon 


40.8 


35.8 


38.0 


\^5.5 ^ 


39'. 3 . 


30.1 


37.5 


40.2 


29.5 


37.0 . 


40.-6 


41.1 , ' 


' Wrote for 
«ore Informa- 
tion 


70v9^ 


78.9 


,82.2 


75^^ 


74.8 


63.7 


81.5 


76.6 


7A.1 


77.3 


84.4 


83.1 


Watched someone 
working 


59.6 


48.0 ' 


55.8 


64.5 


\ 

^69. 6 


54.9 


45.2 


50.5 


52.7' 




* 

5^4 


» 43.5 


Took part in 
actlvi'tes of an 
occupation 


67.0 


57.7 


64.3 


68.6 


*72.6 


64.6 


56.5 » 


57^.0 . 


65.2 


47.1 

f 1 


62.5 


' 49.2 


Talked to someone 
about his/her 
occupation 


44.7 


44.7 


45.7 


50.4 


^ 48.1 


32.7 


45.2 


49.5 


40.2 


35.3 1 


45.8 


33.1 


Talked to parents 
'.about an occupa- 
tion 


29.1 ' 


35.8 


^4.9 


43.8 


33.3 


21.2 


•32.1 


47.7 


18.8 


18.5 


' 27.1 


16.1 


Talked to friends 
about an occupa- 
tion 


38.0 


35.0 


. 38.8 


52.1 


37.0 

1 


23.9 


1 

32.1 j 47.7 

* 1 


20.5 


il.9 1 


43.8 


23.4 j 



77 



. , • Table 23 

/ Number of Career Decision-Making Activities 
Per Student at the 12 .Schools 



School ^ ' Activities ^ School Rank School Rank by 

Number . N .per Student* on Activities Scores on- Test Scales 









> 






0 




.i79 


5.45 


7 


3 


1 ' 




123 


'5.80 


5- - 


7 


2 




129 


5.33 . . 


8 \ 


9 


3 






4 = 7i 


12 


12 


4 




• 135 


5.24 


10 


• 

4 


5 




113 


6.31 


3.5 


2- 


6 




168 


5.77 


6 


10 


7 




107 


5.20 ' 


• 

11 


11 


8 • 




112 


6.38 


1 


1 


9 


k 


119 


6.34 


2 


5 


10 


\ 


96 


5.25 


9 . 


8 


11 




124 ' 


6.31 


3.5 


. 6 



dumber of activities per student = sum of item circ^^ed for 'questionnaire 
.Item 8A divided by N.. . 

^Rank order by column totals in Table 20. 



79. 



ERIC r-^ 



-56- 



Table 24 



Correlations 'of the Rank-Ordering o^ Schools by Their Students' 
'[ I Career Decision-Making Activities (Table 23) and 
Bank-Ordering by Mean Score on the Six Scales "(Table 20) 



Scales 



Occ-Spec Gen. Occ. Total Vocab. ^IV Salaries Values 



Activities 



.890 



.519- 



.544 



.584 . .652 • 



.668 



50- 



Table 25 



Correlation Matrix for the Nonpov/Computer School, 
Independent and Dependent Variables - 



COKRELATION MATRIX 



READING 

CUIOANCE 

FILHTAPE 

COHfUTER 

niCROFI* 

SORTCROS 

MORK EX^ 

CAREER 0 

PtAHl T. 

PLAN CRS 

$EX 

CRAOE 1 
6RA0E 2 
RACE 
f LANS 
IVRE VOC 
iCC-SPEC 
CEN OCC 
$*A«I.V, 
SALARIES 
VALUES 
JOI VOC/ 



REAOINC 

1*0000 
0*2526 
0.2793 

-0.0525 
0.1226 
0.0807 
0*1585 
0*0651 
0*0080 
0*U92 
0.0544 
0.0639 
0.122r7 
0.1630 

-0*0357 
0.0096 
0.0591 
0*0608 

-0.0871 
0.0457 

-0*1097 

^.0214 



NOKyov/coHPura 

COIDANCC FIL^ITAPE 



0.2526 
l.OOCO 
0*1047 
0.0707 
-0.0816 
-0.0907 
-0.0741 
0.1587 
0.0505 
0.0620 
0.03f)3 
-0*0993 
0.0465 
-0.0113 
-0*0719 
0.0488 
0.0059 
0*1160^ 
0.0237 
-0.1031 
-0.04 08 
0.0758 



0.2793 
0.1047 
1.0000 
-Q.0046 
0.2999 
,0.1396 
0.2017 
-0.0550 
0.0507 
0.2347 
0.0575 
-0*0'^90 
0.0154 
0.2313 
0.0351 
-0.1806 
*0.0889 
-0.2070 
-0.1851 
-0.0217 
^-0.0909 
-0.2299 



CONPUJHR NICROFI. SORTCROS WORK EXP CAREER 0 PLANT T. 



-0.0525 
, 0.070 7 
-0.004 6 
1 .0000 
0.1269 
0.1491 
-0.0873 
-0.0710 
0.0403 
0.0834 
-0.049 3 
-0.1177 
0.1542 
0.0173 
-0*3095 
-0.0023 
0^0587 
0.1319 
-0.0100 
-0.1113 
-0J0099 
0.0284 



0.1226 


0.0807 


0. 1585 


0 .0651 


n nnnn 


-0.0916' 


-0.0907 


-0.074 1 


n 1 >(ii7 

U.I 70 f 


U *U7U7 


0.2999 


0..1396 


0.2017 


—0 .0550 


" 0.0507 


0*1269 

1 1«0000 


0.14 91 


-0.0873 


V . u r I u 


0.0403 


0.3769 


0^0961 


-0 . 1 1 53 


O 1 lO 1 

U.I r 7 1 


/ 0*^769 


1 .0000 


0.1 434 


n n4 fit*. 


U . I 


/ /.096J 


0*1434 


1 .0000 


b.0396 


0.1947 


6^0*1153 


0.0456 


0.0396 


1.0000 


0.1316 


0.1791 


0.1352 


0.1947 


0.1316 


1*0000 


I 0.0647 


0.2146 ' 


0.2242 


0.0369 


0*0780 


0.0184 


0.0526 


0.1582 


0*2175 


0.4621 


-0.0746 


0.0215 


•'0*0929 


d.0425 


-0.1041 


0.1836. 


0.0891 


0.1999 


0*0509 


0.0736 


0.2224 


0.2996 


0.1^35 


-0.P005 


0.0666 


0.1488 


0.0597 


0.0742 ' 


-0.0669 


0*1076 


-0.2230 


-0.2496 


0.0278 


0*1129 


-0.0210 


-0.1020 


-0.06^1 


0*0294 


-0*0032 


-0.0769 


-0.12^9 


-0.1766 


-0.0717 


0.0002 


0.0130 


-0*0475 


-0.1425 


-0^0730 


0.0549 


0*0489 


0.0730 


-6*1129 


0.0378 


0.0678 


-O.0146 


-0.1470 


-0.1862 


0*0351 


-0.0842 


-0.0436 


-0.2436 


-0.2756 


-0.0604 - 


— i>-*-0500 


-0*0020 



PLAN CRS 


SEX 


GRADE I 


0 . 1 4 92 


0 .0544 


0.043) 


0.0620 


0«0383 


-0.0993 


0.23 47 


0 .05 75 


-0.0590 


U.Qo 


—0 .04^93 


-0.1177* 


^ U.UD^ f 


0 .0184 


-0.0744 


0.. 2 1 4 6 


0 .05 26 


0.0219 


0*2242 


0 . 1582 


-0.0929 




0 .21 75 


0.0429 


U .U f OU 


0 . 1621 


-0*ll041 


1 .0000 


0 . 10 28 


-0 .0412 


Q. lU <B 


1 .0000 


-0*0344 


-0 .04 12 


-0*0364 


1 .0000 


0*0 540' 


-0*01 73 


- -0*6102 


0*1923 


0*0024 


0.1491 


0.1635 


0^0897 


^*0494 


-0.1459 


-0*12 55 


-0*1896 ; 


0.0069 


-0*1463 


-0*0191 


-0*0605 


0.0080 


-0*0322 


0.0a05 


0*1175 


-0.1109 


-0.0511 


-0.02 60 


0*021i - 


0.0222* 


,-0*0647 


0.0302 


-0.0324 


-0 i0047 


-0*2004 



READING 
' GUIDANCE 
FILHTAPE^ 
COMPUTER 
' NlCROn. 
SORTCROS 
WORK EXP 
CAREER 0 
•PLANT f» 
PLAN CRS 
SEX 

GRADE 1 
GRADE 2 
CACE 
PLANS 
PURE VOC 
OCC-SPEC 
GEN OCC 
S«A.I.V* 
SALARIES 
.VALUES 
J08 •VOC* 



GRADE 2 


RACE 


PLANS 


PURE VOC 


OCC-SPEC 


"CJN OCC 


0.1227 


0*1630 


-0.0357 


0.0096 


0.0591 


0.0608 


0.0465 


-0.0113 


-0.0719 


0.0488 


0.0059 


0.1160 


0.0154 


0.2313 


0*0351 


-0.1d06 


*-0.0B89 


-0.2070 


0.1542 


0.0173 


-0.3095 


-0.0023 


0.0587 


0.1319 


0.1836 


0.2224 


0.1488 


-0.2230 


-0.1020 


-0.1299 


0.0891 


0.2996 


0.0597 


-4).2496 


-0.0691 


-0.1766 


0.1999 


0. 1535 


0^0742 


0.0278 


0.0294 


-0.0717 


0.0509 


-0.0005 


-0.0669 


0.1129 


-0.003;^ 


0.0002 


0.0736 


0.0666- 


0.1076 


-0.0210 


-0.0769 


0^0130 


0.0540 


0*1823 


0;i635 


-0.1459 


0.0069 


-0.0605 


-0.0173 


0.0024 


0.0897 


-0.1255^ 


'^0'.1463 


o.ooaq 


-0.6102 


0.1451 


-0.0454 


-0^1856 


-0.0151 


-0.0322 


1*0000 


^ 0*0291 


0.0313 


0.1261 


0.0889 


' 0*1162 


0.0291 


1.0000 


0.0763 


-0.9221 


-0*0832 


-0.2135 


0.0313 


0.0763 


1.0000 


-0.2376 


-0.1480 


-0.3458 


0.1261' 


-0.3221 


-0.2376 


* 1.0000 


0.2491 


0*3860 


0.0889 


-0.0832 


-0.i480 


0*2491 


1*0000 


0.2714 


0.1162 


-0.2135 


-0.3458 


0.3660 


0.2714 


1.0000 


0.0948 


-0.2181 


-0.0748 


0.2964 


0.0477 


0*2440 


^ 0.0351 


0.0012 


-0*1357 


0.0863 


0.0359 


0.1559 


-0.0853 


-0*1668 


-0.0941 t 


0.1671 


0*1420 


0.1672 


0.1936 


-0*2685 


-0.2208 


0.5453 


0*1767 


0*3948 



SALARIES VALUES 



-0.0871*^ 
0.023V 
-0*1851 
-0.0100 
-0.0475 
-0.1425 
-0.0730 
0.0549 
0.,0489 
0.0805 
0.1175 
-0.1189 
0.0948 
-0.2181 
-0.0748 
0.2964 
0.0477 
0*2440 
1.0000 
0.1305 
0.1074 
, 0.3414 



0.04 57 
-0*1031 
-0.0217 
-0.1113 

0*0730 
-0.1129 

0*0378 

0.0 6n 
-o.or 

-0*05lJ 
-0.0260 
0.0218 
0*0351 
0.0012 
-0.1357 
0.0863 
0*0359 
0.1559 
0.1305 
1*0000 
0*1391 
0.1282 



-0*1097 
-0.0408 
-0.0909 
-0.0099 
-0.1470 
-0.1862 
0.0351 
-0.0842 
-0 .0436 
0.0222 
-0.0647 
0.0302 
-0.0853 
-0*1668 
-0*0941 
0.1671 
0.1420 
0*1672 
0.1074 
0.1391 
l.OOOO 
0.1759 



JOB VOC. 

-0.0214 
0.0758 
-"0.2299 
0.0204 
-.0.2436 
-0*>2756 
-0.0604 
0.0500 
-0.0020 
-0.0324 
-0.0047 
-0.2006 
0.1936 
-0.2685 
-0.2208 
0.5453 
0.X767 
0*3948 
0.3414 
0.1^82 
0.1759 
1.0000 
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Table 26 



Cotrelation Matrix for the Nonpo'v/Experience School, 
Independent and. Dependent Variab. es 



COKttUtlCM NATklX WOHfOV/EXPDUEUCE 

READING €UIOANCC FILMTA^C 



REAOIfC 

CUIOAMCE 

FILNTAP^. 

COilfUTER^ 

NICirOfl. 

so^Tciros 

MOM EXP 
CAREER D 
PIART !• 
PLAN CR$ 
SCK 

CRAOE 1 

CRAOC 2 

RACE 

PLANS 

PURE VOC 

OCC-$PEt 

CER OCC 

$.A«I.V. 

SALARIES 

fALUES 



CONPUTER NICROFI. SDRTCRDS NORR EXP CAREER D PUNT T. PLAN CRS SEX 



1.0000 
0.1969 
0.33S3 
0.1351 
0.1427 
0.0416 
0.2160 
-.0.3217 
0.0745 
0.1S30 
•0.1254 
0.1722 
•0.1037 
0.1R29 
i).0673 
-0.1354, 
-0,1124 
^0.1182 
*0.0«*«8 
•0.0487 
•0.0825 
•0.0534 



0. 1969 

1. COOO 
0.0645 
0.1691 

-0.1282 
0.0919 
0.»457 
0.2535 
•0.0121 
0.1260 
•0.09^46 
•O.029O 
0.0191 
0.2209 
-0.2202 
-0.2135 
0.0306 
0.0803 
-0.0482 
0.1448 
-0.0129 
-0.1078 



0.3383 
0.0645 
1.0000 
0.1411 
0.3529 
0.0733 
0.3249 
0.24 70 
0.0773 
0.1466 

-o;iii8 

0.2077 
-0.1671 

0.0988 

0.0331 
-0.1479 

0.0031 
-0.1884 
-0.0494 

0.0355 
-0».008> 
-0.1849 



0.1351 
0.1691 
0.1411 
. 1.0000 
0.16^2 
0.2183 
0.1509 
Q.224^ 
0.3082 
0.1334 
-0.1569 
-0.0911 
0.1305 
-0.0235 
0.0110 
0.0960 
-0.0403 
-0.0416 
0.0 >62 
r0.0l87 
0.0920 
0.0697 



0.1627 


0.0416 


0.2180 


-0.1282 


0,0919 


' o.i^?-* 


0,3529 


0.0733 


0.3249 


0.1632 


0.2183 


0.1509 


I. 0000 


0.2870 


0.1367 


0.2870 


1.0000 


-0.0029 


' 0.JL367 


-0.0029 


1.0000 


0.0733 


0.0222 


0.1793 


0.0760 


-0.0251 


0.2077 


0.0652 


0.0889 


0.3097 


-0.0606 


0.0359 


0.0331 


0.1933 


-0.0593 


0.0612 


-0.0881 


-0.2251 


.-0.0851 
^ 0.3418 


-0.0391 


0.0572 


0.04 72 


0.0511 


0.0819 


0.1156 


-0.07U 


-0.3512 


0.0116 


-0.0326 


-0.2210 


-0.0456 


-0.1818 


-0.1571 


0.1078 


-0.0506 


-0.0622 


-0.1582 


-0.0705 


-0.1617 


no. 1638, 


-0.1619 


0.1158 


0.0183 


-0.0784 


-0.3352 



0.3217 
C.2535 
0.2470 
0.2246 
0.0733 
0.0222 
0.1793 

* 1.0000 
0.2241 
0.3125 

-0.0392 
0.2234 

-0.0537 
0.1797 

-0.0445 
0.0486 
0.0097 
0.0841 
0.0502 
0.0807 
0.0319 
0.1102 



0.0745 
-0.0121 
0.0773 
0.3082 
0.0760 
-0.0251 
0.2077 
0.2241 
1.0000 
0.359? 
•0.1643 
0.1360 
•0.0194 
0.1661 
-0.1285 
-0.0335 
-0.0025 
0.0138 
•0.0208 
0.0106* 
•0.0156 
0.0368 



0.1830 
0.1260 
0.1466 
0.1334 
0.0652 
0.0889 
0.3097 
0*3125 
0.3592 
1.0000 
0.0655 
0.1453 
-0.1606 
0.1949 
-0.0084 
-0.1863 

0.1242 ' 
-0.0337 
-0.0215 
-0.10G5 
0.0043 
-0.0837 



•0.1254 
-0.0946 
-0.1118 
-0.1569 
-0.0606 
0.0359 
0.0331 
-0.0392 
•0.1643 
0.0655 
1.0000 
-0.1425 
-0.0116 
0.0791 
-0.05 79 
-O.OtlO 
'•0.1090 
0.1149 
•0.0590 
-0 .04 3 7 
0.0660 
-0.0969 



CRADE 1 

' 0.1722^ 
-0.0290. 
0.2077 
-0.0911 
0.1933 
-0.0593 
0.0612 
p.2234 
.0.1360 
0.1453 
•0.1429 
1.0000 
-0.5580 
0.1 7H 
•0.1930 
-0.1191 
-0.0476 
-0.1919 
-0.0O41 
0.0299 
-0.0240 
-0.0495 



6RA0C 2 RACE 



PLANS 



READINC 

CUIOANOE 

PILHTAPE 

COHPUTER 

NICROFI. 

$0«TCRD$ 

HCRR EXP 

C»VREER 0 

>V.ANT T. 

PLAK' CRS 

SEX 

ORAOE 1 
CRAOE 2 
RACE 
PLANS 

\ pypE voc 

\OCC-SPEC 
;CEN OCC 

.^.A.|.¥. 

' SALARIES 
VALUES 

Jbf ^c. 

ERIC 



-0.1037 - 


0.1829 


0.0673 


0.0191 


0.2209 ' 


-0.2202 


-0.1671 


0.0988 


0.0331 


0.1305 


-0.0235 


O.OllO 


-0.0881 


-0.0391 


0.0472 


-0.2251 


0.0572 


0.0511 


-0.0851 


0.3418 


0#0819 


-0.0537 


0.1797 ^ 


-0.0445 


-0.0194 


0.1661 


-0.1285 


-0.1606 


0.1945 


-0.0084 


-0.0116 


0.p791 


-0.0579 


-0.5580 


0.1736 


-0.1538 


1.9000 


-Or 04 60 


, 0.0090 
-0.10^1 


-0.0460 


1.0000 


0.0090* 


-0'.1051 


I. 0000 


0.1957 


-0.3889 


-0.1416 


0.1362 


-0^1779 


-0.1548 


0.2454 


-0.2922 


-0.2M2 


0.1297 


0.0185 


-0.094'9 


. 0.0254 


-0.2505 


-0.1071 


t) 0.0593. 
0.2025 


-0.1470 


-0.0405 


-0.3096 


•0.1920 



WRE VOC 


OCC-SPEC 


CEN OCC 


-0.1354 


-0.1124 


-0.1182 


-0.2135 


0.0306 


0.0803 


-0.1479 


0.0031 


-0.1884 


0.0960 


-0.0403 


-0.0416 


0.1156 


0.0116 


-0.0456 


-0.0711 


-0.0326 


-0.1818 


-0.3512 


r0.22l0 


. -0.1571 


0.0486 


0.0097 


0.0841 


-0.0335 


-6.0025 


0.0138 


-0.1863 


0.1242 


-0.0337 


-0.0810 


-0.1090 


0.1149 


-0.1191 


-0.0476 


-0.1519 


0.1957 


0.1362 


0.2454 


-0.3889 


-0.1779 


-0,2922 


?0.1416 


-0.1548 


-0.2142 


1.0000 


0.4056 


< 0,4611 


0.4058 


1.00 0 0 


0.2589 


0.4611 


0.2589 


1.0000 


*0.4800 


0.3426 


0.2475 


0.2225 


0.2827 


0.3941 


0.1115 


0.0921 


0.1800 


0.6777 


0.4817 


0.5827 



S.A.I.V. SALARIES VALUES JOB VOC. 



-0.0668 
-0.0482. 
-0.0494 
0.0362 
0.1078 
-0.0M6 
-0.0622 
0.0502 
-0.0208 
-0.0215 
-0.0^90 
-0.0041 
0.1297 
0,0185 
-0,6949 
p,ji800 
0,3426 
0,2475 

iJoooo 

0V2387 
rOl0330 
0I3958 



•0.0487- 
0.|44(^ 
0.0355 

-0.0187 
i -0.1582 

-0.0705 

-0.1617 
0.08b7 
0.0106 

-0.1005 

-0.0437 
0.0255 
0.0254 

-0.2505^ 

-0.1071 
0.2225 
0.2827 
0.3941 

0.2387 
1.0000 

0.1326 
, 0.3514 



-0.0825 
-0.0129 
-0.0082 
0.0920 
-'0.1638 

^0.1619 
0.1158 
0; 0,3 19 

-0.0156 
0.0043 
0.0660 

-0.0240 
0.0593 

•0.1470 

-0.0405 
0.:tl5 
0.092i 
0.1800 

-0.033Q 
0.1326 
1.0000 
0.08d6 



-0.0974 
-0.1078 
-0.ip49 
0.0697. 
0.0183 
-0.0764 
-0.3352 
0,1102 
0.0368 
-0.0837 
-0.09^9 
-0,0455 
0,2025 
-0.3096 
-0.1920 
0.6Y>7 
0.4917 
0.5827 
0.3758 
0.3514 
0.0806 
1.0000 
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Correlation Matrix for the Nonpov/Materials School, 
Independent and Dependent Variables 



CORRELATION HATRJX 



NOKPOV/MATERIALS 



REAOiNC GUI OANCE F ILKTAPE COMPUTER HICROFJ • SORTCKOS 



R t AOlnb 


l<»0000 


0 . 40 70 


rti Tfi ture 


0 •4076 


1 . oocp 


FIL^TjAPE 


0.4611 


0.352^ 


COMPUTER 


0.2090 


0.1806 


nl tKUr I • 


0 .2^99 


0 .28 12 


SORTCROS 


0.2947 


0.1928 


MORK EXP 


0.2367 


0.1652 


t> An CCK U 


0 .£164 


0 . 3074 


PLANT T. 


0.1966 


0.2312 


PLAN CRS 


0.3492 


0.5090 


SEX 


0.0854 


0.077a 


GRADE 1 


-0.2855 


-0.1531 


GRADE 2 


0.0686 


^0.07lS 


Xace 


0.2109 


0.1330* 


PL ANS 


-0.1141 


, -0.1270 


PURE VOC 


0.1964 


-0.0074 


OCC-SPEC 


0.1629 


0.1258 


GEN OCC 


-0.0934 


-0.0351 


S.A.I.V. 


-0.0039 


-o.r«22 


SALARIES 


-0.1308 


'^0 . 05 44 


4fALUES 


0.0368 


0.0241 


JOS VOC; 


0.0064 


0.0171 




GRADE Z 


RACE 



Rf AOlNC/ 
GUIOANfE 
FILHTAPE 
COf«PU/eR 
1ICRDFJ. 
SORTCROS 
work' EXP 
CAREER 0 
PLANT T. 
PLAN CRS 
SEX 

GRADE 1 
GRADE 2 
RACE 
.PLANS 
PURE VOC 
OCC-SPEC 
»GEN OCC 
S.A.I.V. 
SALARIES 
VALUES , 
JOa VOC. 



0.0686 
0.0713 
-0.1020 
-0.0974 
0.0287 
-0.0206 
0.2718 
0.0694 
0.0834 
0.2200 
-0.0531 
-0.490 3 
1.0000 
-0.0679 
0.1932 
-0.0822 
0.0496 
0.0416 
0.0939 
0.0722 
-0.0185 
,.0.0140 



0.2109 
0.1330 
0.0289 
0.1188 
-0.0734 
-0.0009 
-0.0783 
. 0.|419 
-0.1217 
0..1247 
0.0858 
-0.1002 
-0.0679 
1.0000 
-C.i6ll 
-0.1443 
-0.1489 
-0.087,4 
-O';0470 
-0^.1343 
r0.0360 
-0.1684 



0.4611 
0.3529 
1.0000 
0.2661 
0.3832 
0.2492 
0.2207 
0.2548 
0.1923 
0.4223 
-0.0285 
-0.2541 
-0.1020 
0.0289 
-0.0195 
-0.1361 
0.1191 
-0.1924 
-0.0690 
-0.0840 
0.0180 
-0.1919 



PLANS 

-0.1141 
-0.1270 
-0.0195 
-0.2188 
-0.O335 
-0.0967 
0.305^ 
0*0261 
0.0575 
0.090B 
-0.1521 
-0.0327 
0.19*32 
-0.1611 ' 

1.0000 
-0.2344 
-0.1112 
-0.3309 
-0.1086 
-0.1179 
-0.2531 
'•0.2658 



0.2090 
0.1806 
0.2661 
1.0000 
0.3422 
0.1415 
-0.0481 
0.0086 
0.2013 
0.1940 
-0.0362 
-0.1033 
-0.0974 
0.1188 
-0.2188 
0.1899 
0.1336 
-0.0408 
0.0424 
-0.1702 
-0.0364 
-0.1157 



0.2999 
0.2812 
0.3832 
0.3422 
1.0000 
0.3930 
0.2524 
0.2109 
0.2792 
0.4264 
-0.0288 
-0.2151 
0.0287 
-0.0734 
-0»0335- 
0.0518 
0.0343 
-0.0772 
-0.0451 
-0.0362 
0.0257 
-0.0358 



0.2947 
0.192P 
0.2492 
0.1415 
0.3930 
1 .0000 
0.0872 
0.4609 
0.1089 
0.3335 
-0.0555 
-0.2137 
-0.0206 
-0.0009 
-0.0967 
0.0589 
0.1153 
0.0229 
-0.1216 
-0.1110 
0.1125 
0.0414 



0.236T 
0.1652 
0.2207 
-0.0481 
0.2524 
0.0872 
1.0000 
0.2320 
0.0974 
0.4584 
-0.1080 
-0.1852 
0.271S 
-0.0783 
0.3054 
-0.1301 
0.0691 
-0»2771 
-0.0502 
-0.1689 
-0.2096 
-0.irl07 



PURE VOC OCC-SPEC GEN OCC S.A.I.V. 



0.1964 
-0.0074^ 
-0.1361 
0.1899 
0.0518 
0.0589 
-0.1301 
-0.2157 
0.0330 
-0.1023 
-0.0540 
-0.0392 
-0.0022 
-0.1443 
-0.234^* 
i .0000 
0.2965 
0.3331 
0.3929 
0.1559 
0.2260 
0.5511 • 



0.1629 
0.1258 
0.1191. 
0.1336 
0.0343 
0.1153 
0.0691 

-0.0550 
0.0945 
0.2472 

-0.0561 
' -0.1305 
0.0496 

-0.1489 

-0.1112 
0.2965 

,1.0000 
0.1389 
0.1625 
0.2657 

-0.0328 
0.3012 



-0.0934 
-0.0^51 
-0.1924 
-0.0406 
-0.0772 
0.0229 
-0.2771 
-0.1683 
-0*1459 
-0.3035' 
0.0880 
-0.0842 
0.0416 
-0.0874 
-0.3309 
•^3331 
0.i389 
1.0000 
0.3756 
0.2444 
0.1978 
0.4233 



-0.0039 
-0.0022 
-0.0690 
0.0424 
-0.0451 
-0.1116 
-0.0502 
-0»1935 
-0.0384 
-0.1669 
0.2931 
-0.1271 
0939 
0470 
1086 
3929 
1625 
0.3756 
1.0000' 
0.3115 
0.1305 
0.3168 



0 
-0 
-0 
0 
0 



CAREER 0 


PLANT T. 


PLAM CRS 


SEX 


CRADE 2 


0.2164 


0.1966 


• 

0.3492 


0.0854 


-0.2655 


0.3074 


0.2312 


0.5090 


0.0770 


-0.1531 


0.25 48 


0.1923 


0.4223 


-0.0265 


-0.2541 


0.0086 


0.2013 


0.1940 


-0.0362 


-0.1033 


0.2109 


0.2792 


0.4264 


-0.Q286 


-0.2151 


0.4609 


0.1089 


0.3335 


-0.0555 


-0.2137 


0.2320 


0.0974 


0.4584 


-0.1080 


-0.1652 


1.0000 


0.3712 


0.3843 


0.0216 


-0.0837 


0.3712 


1.0000 


0.3231 


0.0677 


0.0^34 


0. 3843 


0 .3231 


1 .0000 


—0 .06 IS 


-0.3227 


0.0216 


0.0877 


-0.061Q 


i.twoo 


.0.0697 


-0.0837 


0.0636 


-0.3227 


0.0697 


1.0000 


0.0694 


0.083^ 


0.2200 


-0.0531 


-0.4903 


0.1419 


-0.1217 


0.1247 


0.0656 


-0.1002 


0.0261 


0.0575 


'0.0906 


-0.1521 


-0.0327 


-0.2157 


0.0330 


-0.1023 


-0.0540 


-0.0392 


-0.0550 


0.0945 


0.2472 


-0.0561 


-0.1305 


-0.1683 


-0.1459 


-0.3035 


0^08 60 


-0.0642 


-0.1935 


-0.0384. 


-0.1669 


0.2931 


-0.1271 


0.0118 


-0*,0537 


-0.0575 


0.0895 


0,.0237 


6*I0&2 


0.1218 


0.05 37 


-0.0475 


-0.0083 


-0.0320 


-0.1283 


-0.0617 


-0.1497 


-0.0347, 


SALARIES 


VALUES 
\ 


JOB VO(f. 






-0.1308 


0.0366 


0.0064 






,-0.0544 ^ 


0.0241 


0.0171 






-0.0848' 


0.0180 


-0.1919' 






-0.1702 


-0.0364 


-0.1157 






-0.0382 


0*0257 


-C.0358 






-0.1110 


0.1125 


0.0414 






-0.1689 


-0.2096 


-0.2107 






0.0118 


0.1012 


-0.0320 






-0.0537 


0.1218 


-0.1263 






-0.0575 


0.0537 


-0.0617 






0.0895 


-0.0475 


-0.1497 






0.0237 


-0.0063 


-0.03«7 






0.0722 


-0.0165 


0.0140 






-0.1343 


-0.0360 


-0.1684 






-0.1179 


-0.2531 


-0.2656 


\ 




0.1559 


0.2260, 


0.551tt 


\ 




0.2657 


-0.0326 


0.3012 






0.2444 


0.1978 


0.4233 






0.3115 


0.1305 


0-.3166 






1 OOCO 


0.1131 


0.4371 






0.1131 


1 .0000 


0.2629 






0.4371 


0.2629 


1.0000 







Table < 28 

Correlation Matrix for the Nonpov/Publlcations School, 
Independent and Dependent Variables 



COMEUTION HATKIX 



HOMTOV/rUBLICATIOHS 



KEAOIMC COIOANCF MLHTm COMPUTER WICHOFI. SWTCH05 MOKK EXP CAP^EEH 0 



CUIOANCE 
FILHTAFE 
COHPUTEK 
fflCKOFi* 
SOKTCKOS 
MOUK EXP 
CA^EEK 0 
PiANT T, 

PiAN ens 

SEX 

CKAOE 1 

CKAOE 2 

RACE 

PLANS 

FWE VOC 

OCC-SPEC 

CEH OCC 

S.A.I.V. 

SALARIES 

VALUES 

^1 VOC. 



PLANT T. PLAN CHS SEX 



0.92^0 
, 1.0000 
0.3252 
0.2716 
0.3400 
-0.0696 
0.2629 
0.9113 
0.2338 
0.20a8 
0.3534 
-0.*533 
0.53U 
0*0127 
-0.3373 
0f39a2 
0.1696 
0.3712 
0.2060 
0*085^ 
-0.093^ 
0.25V7 



X).*970 
0.3292 
1.0000 
0.2097 
0*^858 
0.1^68 
0.3691 
0.3128 
0.0918 
0.263^ 
0.0280 

-0.1360 
0.2498 
0.1298 

-0.2**9 
0.0783 
0*1129 
6*0931 
0.1091 

-0.0699 

-0*1643 
0.1273 



0.2390 
0.271ft 

0.2097 
1.0000 
0.ft328 
0*1043 
-0*0274 
0.1817 
0.1399 
0.0*27 
-0.1396 
-0*2029 
0.3033 
0.0767 
-o;2293 
0*0689 
0.2100 
0.2011 
0.1773 
0.0539 
0t0669 
0»0701 



0.3304 
0.3*00 
0.*858 
0.6328 
1 .0000 
0.07ft* 
0.0511 
0.12017 
0.2271 
0.1739 
•0.1792 
-0.1578 
0.1763 
0.07*6 
-0.2187 

o*o3oa 

0.18*8^ 

0*1516 

0.0887 

0*0999 

0.0602 

0«t0587 . 



0.0295 
-0.0698 
0.1*68 
0.10*3 
0*0764 
1.0000 
0.1613 
0.033* 
^^0.1872 
0.1867 
-0.03*2 
-0*192P 
0.0799 
-0.0029 
-0.1052 
-0.1809 
0f0916 
-0.1566 
-0*0535, 
0.0152 
0.P719 
-0*1311 



0.2889 

/ 0.2629 
^0*3691 
-0*027* 
0*0511 
0*1613 
1*0000 
0.3353 
0*39** 
0**615 
0.3069 

-0.0779 
0t3295 
0.1552 
0*08^* 

-0*0809 
0.0071 

^0*0233 

-0.0287 
0.0116 

-0*1316 
0*0298 



0.15*1 
0.5113 
0.3128 
0.1817 
0.2017 
0.033* 
0.3353 
1.0000 
0*152* 
0.2905 
0.3116 

-0*2879 
0.6367 
0.0332 

-0.4770 
0.2890 
0.2578 
0.3198 
0.3000 

-0.11* 

-0.1319 
0.3969 



0.1733 
0.2338 
0.0918 
" 0.1399 
0.2271 
0.1872 
P.39** 
0.192* 
1.0000 
0.29*6 
0*027* 
-0.1909 
<, 0*3323 
0.1961 
-0*0200 
r0.1194 ^ 

0.0369 
-0.0988 
-0.0**2 
0,0*29 
-0.03*1 
-0.0391 



0.3698 
0.2088 
0;263* 
^ 0.0427 
0.1739 
0.1867 
• 0.*619 
0*2909 
0.29*6 
1.0000 
0*2603 
-0.2109^ 
I 0.233* 
0.2*27 
0*0129 
-0*2*12 
0*1096 
0*0193 
0.0193 
-0.0030 
O«0*32 
r0ll099 



0.1221 
0*353* 
0.0280 
-0.1396 

-0*1792 

-0.03*2 
0*36ft9 
0.3116 
0.027* 
0.2603 
1.0000 

-0.10*2 
0.1909 
0.0073 

-0,1992 
0.303* 
0.2897 
0.2*80 
O.lftSft 

rO.]l*3 
0.08ft7 
0.2996 



l4 

-«.13ft0 
-0.2029 
, -0.157« 
Y -D.1928 
•P. 0779 c 
-0.2879 
-0.1909 
-0.2*105 
-0.10*2 
1.0000 
-0.9334 
-0.0900 
0.3392 
-0.2900 
-0.2815 
-0.20*5 
H>.2*58 
-0.0707 
-0.1994 
-0.1*30 



KEAOINC 
CUIOANCE 
FlLMTAPf 
CnHPUT6« 
niCKOFI* 
SOJTCKOS 
EXP 
CAPEEK 0 
PLANT T* 
PLAN CffS 
SEX 

OKAOE 1 
CRADE 2 
KACE 
PLANS 
PU^E VOC 
OCC-SPEC 
CEN OCC . 
S.A.UV. 
SALARIES 
VALUES * 
JP8 wnc. 

ERIC 



CKAOE 2 


RACE 


PLAKS 


0.2837 


-0.0100 


-0*0317 


0.93*6' 


0*0127 


-0^3373 


0.2*98 


-0^^1298 


-0*24*9 


0.3033 


0.0767 


-0.2293 


0.1763 


0.07*6 


-0*2187 


0.0799* 


-0.0029 


-0*1092 


0*3299 


0*1992 


0*081* 


0.6367 . 


0*0332 


-0**770 


^. 0*3323 


0.1961 


. -0*0200 


' 0.233* 


0*^*27 


0*0129 


0*1909 


0.0073 


-0.1592 


/> -0*533* 


-0*0988 


0*3392 


1 *0000 


-o;o*9i* 


-0*3599 


-0.091* 


1.0000 


-0*19*9 


-0,.3f99 


-0*19*9 


l.QOOO 


0*2923 


-0*1600 


-0*3829 


. 0*2*2* 


* 0.1995 


-0.296* 


0.2036 


-0.02 79 


-o;233i 


0.3069 


0*20 33 


. -0*37*2 


0*000* 


-<t*0666 


-0*1510 


-0.0716 


t)*090l 


-0*1069 


,0*3070 


-0*0288 


-0>2998 



W«E VOC OCCrSPEC CEN OCC S.A.l.V. 



0.1961 - 
0.3982 
0.0783 
0.0889 
0.0308 
-0*1800 
-0.0809 
0.2890 
-0*119* 
-0.2*12 
0.303* 
-0.2996 
0*2923 
-0.1600 
-0.382^ ' 
1*0000 
0.*819' 
0*9*93 

o;3o*o 

0*0992 
0*0667 
0.6992 



0.1896 
' 0.1696 
0.1129 
0.2100 
0.1(^*8 
0*0916 
0*0071 
0.2578 
0*0369 
0*1096 
0.2897 
-0.2879 
>0.2*24 
0.1999 
-0.296* 
' 0.*819 
^ 1.0000 
0.4339 
0.2977 
0*0101 
0.1636 
0.982* 



' 0.2078 
0.3712 
0.0931 
0.2011' 
0.1916 
-0.1966 
-0*0233 
' 0.3198 
.-0*0580 
0^.0193 
0*2*80 
-0 *20*5 
0*2036 
-0.02 79 
-0*2331 
0*9*93 
0.*339 
1 *0000 
0*3204 
0*1^98 
0.0908 
0.9819 



0*0639 
0*2060 
0*1391 
0*1773 
0.0887 

-0*0939 

-0*0287 
0*3000 

-0*0*42 
0*0193' 
0.1686 

-0.2*58 
0^3069 
0*2033 

-0.37*2 
0*30*0 
' 0.2977 

' 0.320* 
1.0000 
0.0683 
0«0319 
0*';*20 



85 



SALARIES 


VALUES 


Jnff" VOC. 


0*2016 


-0.1120 


0*1920 


0.089* 


-0.093* 


0.2397 


-0*0699 


-0.1683 


0.1273 


0.0939 


0*0669 


0.0701 


0*0999 


0*0602 


0.0987 


0.0192 


0*0719 


-0.1311 


0.0116 


-0*1316 


0.0298 


-Q.1130 


-0*1315 


0*3969 


0.0*29 


-0.03*1 


-0*0351 


-0*0030 


0*0*32 


-0.1099 


-0.11*3 


0*0867 


0.2996 


-0.0787 


. -0*199* 


-0*1*38 


0*000* 


-0*07i6 


0*3070 


-0*0666 


0*0901 


-C*02a& 


-0.1910 


-0*1069 


-0.2998 


0.0992 


0*0667 


0*6992 


o.oiot 


0.1636 


0.982* 


0.1198 


0.0908 


0*9819 


0.0683 


0.0319. 


0*9*20 


1.0000 


0*0397 


0*0*16 


C.0357 " 


1*0000 


-0*0*30 


0.0*16 


-0.0*30 


1 .0000 



Table 29 

Correlation Matrix for the Nonpov/ Instruction School, 
\ Independent and Dependent Variables 



COMELATION HATKIX 



HONPOV/INSTRUCTION 





READING 


CUIOANCE 


F1LHTAP€ 


CPHPUTER 


NICROFI. 


SORTCRDS 


MORK EXP 




1 tOOOO 


0. 1308 


0.4125 


0.0882 


0.0815 


0.1352 


' 0^1823 


6U10ANC6 


0.1308 


1.0000 


0.0683 


-6.0J10 


0*1104 


0*08?/ 


0*1083 


r/.ILHTAPE 


0.^125 


0.0683 


1.0000 


0.1937 


0.2791 


0.0619 


o.ai2i 


COIPOTCR 


0.0882 


^-0.01 10 


0.1937 


1 .0000 


0. 1068 


0.1208 


0.0811 




0.0815 


0.1104 


0.2791 


0*1068 


1.0000 


0.2330 


0.2058 


SORTCROS 


0.1352 


0*0829 


. 0.0629 


0.1208 


0.2330 


1.0000 


0*4192 


MORK EXP 


. 0.1823 


0*1083 


0*0121 


0.0811 


0*2058 


0.419? 


1.0000 


CAREER 0 


0.1123 


0*1005 


0.0833 


0.1454 


0.0939 


0.1043 


0.0153 


PLANT T. 


-0.0164 


0.2121 


0.1324 


0.0449 


0.02&9 


0.0854 


0.1'08 


^ ^LAN CRS. 


0.2194 


0.3181 


0*1425 


0.0998 


0.1097 


0.2892 




SEX 


-0.0763 


-0.0090 


-o.iies 


-0.1072 


•O.TITBl^ 


■^-0.0329 


-0.0321 ' 


C^AOE 1 ^ 


0.0968 


0.1040 


0.i249 


0*2495 


-0.2142 


-0.1349 


-0.0660 


•CRAOE Z 


-0.0233 


0.0160 


-0.0078 


-0.0538 


0.2875 


0.1228 


0.1405 


RACE . 


0.0697 


0.3263 


0.0457 


-0.0615 


0.0161 


0.0008 


0.1211 


PtAHS ' 


0*0585 


-0.1695 


0«1110 


0.0079 


-0.0146 


0.0525 


0.1922 


PURE VOC 


-0.1298 


0*^0196 


-0.0915 


0.1219 


-0.0657 


-040687 


-0*2617 


OCC-SPEC 


-0.0022 


0.2446 


-0.0451 


0.0743 


0.1564 


0<rll64 


0.2061 


GEN OCC 


-0.M29 


0*0959 


-0*1363 


0.1957 


-0*0582 


-0.1576 


-0.2352 


S.A.t.V. 


0'.0702 


0.1527 


-0.149a 


-0*0395 


r0.0223 


-0.172C 


-0*1739 


SALARIES 


-0.0815 


0.1421 


-0.1619 


-0.0680 


0*0046 


-0.0623 


-0*0803 


TALOES ^ 


:'0.2175 


-0*0201 


-0.0678 


0*0907 


-0*0583 


-0*2127 


-0.1825 


JOS VOC. 


-0.1108 


0.0924 


-0*1913 


0*1997 


-0.1269 


-0.1834 


-0.2872 



CAREER 0 PLANT T* PLAN CRS SEX 



0*1123 
0*1005 
0.0833 
0.1454 
0.0939 
0.1043 
0.0153 
1.0000 
0.1569 
0.1356 

-0*0404 
0.2ia2 
0.0810 
0.1817 

-0.1240 
0*1000 
0.0635 
0.1387 
0.1982 
0*0028 
0*0879 
0*1168 



-0*0164 
0.2121 
0.1324 
0.0449 
0.0269 
0*0854 
0.1308 
0.1569 
1.0000 
0*2194 
0.0119 
0.0486 
0.0013 
0.3160 
^.0804 
^-0.0973 
0.1800 
-0.0395 
-0.1073 
-0.0181 
-0*0902 ' 
-0»1018 



0.2194 
0.3181 
0*1425 
0.0998 
0.1097 
0.2892 
0.4731 
0.1356 
0*2194 
1.0006 
0.2739 

-0.0149 
0*1251 
0.1760 
0\1410 

-0.3562 
0.1090 

-0.2527 

-0.15;2 
X- 0.08 33 
. -0.0410 

-0.2990 



-0.076^3 
-0.0090 
-0.1168 
-0.1072 
-0.1881 
-0*0329 
-0'*0321 
-0*04 0 4 
0.01 19 
0*2739 
1.0000 
0.0391 
-0.04 37 
-0.0182 
0*0084 
-0,.0926 
-0*19126 
-0*0182 
0^0751 
-0.0696 
0.1382, 
-0.0513 



CRAOE 1 

0.09M 

0.1040 
0*1249 
0*2495. 
-0.2142 
-0I1349 
-d.04M>i 
0*2U2^ 
0.04M 
-0*014,9 
0.03tl 
1.00 
-0.4M9 
-0.<r(l45 
.-0yi447 

-0.OOS1 
,^•4294 
/ 0.2^95 
/ 0*1*31 
0.l49t 
0.3132 





GRADE 2 


RACE 


PLANS 


PUtE VOC 


OCC-SPEC 


GEN OCC^ 


S.A*I.V. 


SALARIES 


VALUES 


JOB VOC* 


REAOIHG 


-0*0233 


0.0697 


0.0585 


-0*1298 


-0.0022 


-0*1429 


0.0702. 


-0.0815 


-0 *2175 


-0.1108 


GUIDANCE - 


0.0160 


0.3263 


-0.1695 


0.0196 


0.2446 


0.0959 


0.1527 


0.1421 


-o*a2oi 


0.0924 


FILHTAPE 


-0.0078 


0.0457 


0.1110 


-0.0915 


-0*0451 


-0.1363 


-0*1492 


-0*1619 


-0.0678 


-0.1913 


COMPUTER 


-0.0538 


-0.0615 


0.00 79 


0*1219 


0*0743 


0*1957 


-0.0395 


-0.0680 


. 0.0907 
-0.0583 


0.1997 


NICROFI. 


0.2875 


0.0161 


-0.0H6 


-0.0657 


0.1564 


-0.0582 


-0.0223 


0*0046 


-0.1269 


SORTCROS 


0.1228 


0.0008 


0.0525 


. -0*0687 


0.1164 


-0.1576 


-0.1728 


-0.0623 


-0'.2127 


-0.1834 


HORfC EXP 


0.1405 


0.1211 


0.1922 


-0.2617 


0.2061 


-0.2352 


-0*1739 


-0*0803 


-0.1625 


-0.2872 


CAREER 0 


0.0810 


0. 1817 


-0.1240 


0*1000 


0.0635 


0.1387 


0.1982 


0.0026 


0.0879 


0.1168 


PLANT T. 


0.0013 


0.3160 


' -0.0904 


-0.0973 


0.1800 


-0.0395 


-0*1073 


-0*0181 


-0.0902 


-6.1018 


PLAN CRS 


0.1251 


0.1760 


0.1410 


-0.3562 t 


0*1090 


-0.2527 


-0.1512 


-0*0833 


-0.0410 


-0.^990 


SEX 


-0.0437 


-0.0182 


0.0084 


-0*0926 


-0.0126 


-0.0182 


0.0751 


-0.0696 


0*1382 


-0*0513 


GRADE 1 


-0*4519 


-0.0845 


-0*1547 


0.2866 


-0.0081 


0*4294 


0*2995 


0*1631 


0.1498 


. 0.3132 


GRADE 2 


1 *0000 


0^.0190 


0<^4ll 


0.0393 


0*1119 


-0*1055 


' 0.0338 


-0.0303 


0.0014 


-0.1161 


RACE 


0*0190 


I. DODO 


-0*1881 


-0.1560 


0.1068 


-0.2016 


-0.1556 


0*1106 


-0.3221 


-0*1843 


PLANS 


0*2411 


-0.1881 


1.0000 


-0.2944 


i -0.1980 


-0.3278 


-0*1804 


-0.1502 


-0.1700 


-0.2843 


PURE VOC 


0.0393 


-0.1560 


-0.29^4 


1 .0000 


0*1203 


0*4409 


0.4367 


0.1966 


0.3078 


0^6753 


DCC-SPEC 


0.11)9 


0*1068 


-0.1^80 


0*1203 


1*0000 


0*1992 


0.1115 


0*0362 


-0.'0277 


0.1462 


GEN DCC 


-0.1055 


-0.2016 


-0*3278 


0.4409 


0.1992 


1*0000 


0.3895 


0.1279 


0.2049 


0.5444 


S.A.I.V. 


0.0338 


-0*1556 


-0.1804 


0.4367 


0.1115 


0.3895 


1.0000 


0.2361 


0.3251 


0.5056 


SALARIES 


-0.0303 


0.1106 


-0*1502 


0.1966 


0.0362 


0*1279 


0.2361 


1.0000 


0*^380 


0.2651 


VALUiS 


0.0014 


-0.3221 


-0*1700 


0*3078 


-0.0277 


0.2049 


0.3251 


0.2380 


1*0000 


0.2937 


JOB VOC* 


-0.1161 


-0.1843 


-0*2843 


0.6753 


0.1462 


0*5444 


0*5056 


'0.2651 


0.2937 


1.0000 


0 














' SB 









Table 30 . 

Correlation Matrix for the Nonpov/Minimum School, 
Independent and Dependent Va?:iables 



CORREUTION NATKIX 



NONTOV/MINDfUH 





READING 


CUlIHNCC 


FILNTAPE 


COMPUTER 


NiCROfl. 




1.0000 


0 


• 2905 


0.3373 


0 


.0532 


0 


.1483 


cuiDA>«c:c 


0.2905 


1 


.0000 


0.1065 


0 


.078> 


0 


.2tf55 


FXLHTAPE 


0.3373 


0 


.1065 


1.0000 


-0 


.0036 


0 


.2260 




0.0532 


0 


.0787 


-0.0036 


1 


.0000 


0 


.1361 




0.1483 


0 


.2055 


0.2260 


0 


.1361 


1 


.0000 


'SOUTCtOS 


.0.0870 


0 


.2833 


0.1326 


0 


.1803 


0 


.3'^49 


MOtK EXP 


-0.0393 


-0 


.0720 


0.1658 


0 


.1355 


0 


• 119<( 


CAREER 0 


•0.0151 


0 


.0009 


-0.0230 


0 


.2509 


0 


• 1030 


PIANT T* 


0.0464 


0 


.0060 


-0.0058 


0 


.2990 


0 


.1915 * 


Kan cies 


•0.0253 


0 


.0643 


0.3002 


0 


.1240 


0 


.1415 


SEX 


0.1016 


0 


.1944 


-0.0591} 


0 


.1480 


-0 


.1181 


CRAOE 1 


-0.0625 


-0 


.2078 


-0.1311 


0 


.0386 


-0 


.0884 


CRAOE 2 


^.0510 


0 


.0446 


0.0899 


-0 


.0599 


0 


.0591 


RACE * 


0.1855 


0 


»1092 


0.0888 




.1911 


0 


.2819 


* PLANS 


-0.0476 


-0 


»0672 


0.2144 


-0 


.0073 


-0.0440 


PURE YOC 


-0.0513 


0 


»0432 


-0.2225 


-0 


.0125 


-0 


.190? 


0CC-5PEC 


o.ono 


0 


»1741 


-0.0589 


0 


>0368 


0 


.0393 


CEN OCC 


-0.2028 


0 


»0627 


-0.2294 


0 


>0157 


-0 


.1333 


SVA.I.V* 


0.0576 


0. 


»0679 


-0.0416 


-0 


► 057 


0 


.0435 


SALARIES 


-0.1232 


-0 


»3498 


-0.1470. 


0 


>141 


-0 


>1457 


fALUCS 


-0 .2428 


0. 


»0617 


-0.1326 


-0. 


i06?8 


0 


»0205 


JOI voc. 


-0.1159' 


0 


»1172 


-0.2291 


-Oi 


0667 


-0 


»0093 



SORTCRDS 

0.0870 
0.2833 
0.1326 
0.1803 
0.3749 
1.0000 
0.2447 
0.1635 
-0.1062 
0.1675 
0.0975 
-0.1625 , 
-0.0610 
0.1563 
*-0.0622 * 
-0.2022 
0.0346 
-0.0666 
-0.0067 
-0.324,0 
0.0567 
-0.1949 



HOWk EXP 

-0.0393 
-0.0720 
0.1658 
0.1355 
0.1195 
0.2447 
- 1.0000 
0.0518 
0.1514 
0.5440 ' 
-0.ai3Q 
-0.06CT 

* 0.2254 
0.1658 
0.2591 

-0.1813 
-0.0923 
-0.1874- 
.-0.1359" 
-0.0234 

• 0.0797 
-0.2229 



CAREER 0 

-0.0151 
0.0009 

-0.0230 
0.2509 
0.1030 
0.1035 
0.0518 
1.0000 
0.1802 
0.0893 

-0.0502 
0.1502 

-0.2633 
0.2795 
0.0657, 

-0.0872 
0.0856 

-0.1790 

-0.2079 
0.0090 ' 
0.0997 
0.0416 




PLAN CRS SEX 



0.O464 
O.p060 
-0.tO058 
0/2990 
0V1915 
-0.1062 
0.1514 
0.1802 
1 .0000 
'0.3244 
0.0339 
0.0253 
0.0695 
0.2606 
0.1221 . 
-0.0642 
-0.0594 
-0.1678 
-0.0804 
-0.0181, 
-0.00U7 
0.0192 



-0.0253 
0.0643 
0.3002 
0.1240 
0.1415 
0.1675 
0.5440 
0.0893 
>0.3:;44 
1.0000 
0.0499 
0.0214 
0^16^4 
0.2349 
0.2388 

-6*. 19 75 
0.0158 

-0.1044. 

-0.0223 

-0.2288 , 
0.0974 

-0.1989 



0.1016 

0.19*14 
-0.0581 

0.1480 
-0.1181 ^ 

0.0*75. ^ 
-0 .01 30 V 
-0.0502 

0.0339 

0.0499. 

1.0000 ' 
-0.1106** 

0.0160 
-0.0081 
-0.0946 
-0.0248 
' 0.3289 

0.1067 
-0.0054 
-0.1381- 

0.0836 
-0.0129 



6RA0E H 

-b*0625 
-6.2078 
-0.1311 
0.OM6 
^ -0.0884 
^ -0.1625 
-0.0663 
0.1502 

0. 0253 
'0.0214 
-0.1106 

1. POOO 
-0.5057 
-0.0365 
-0.0148 • 
-0.0181 
-0.1905 

0.0060 
-0.1027 
0.1400 
-0.0947 
p. 0899 



CRAD€ 2 RACe 



RCAOtNC 
CUIOANCE 
PILNTAPE 
COMPUTER 
NICROFI. 
SORTCROS 
IIOR«' EXP 
CAREER 0 
PLANT T. 
PLAN CRS 

sex 

CRAOE 1 
-XRAOE 2 
RACE 
PLANS 
PURE VOC 
OCC-SPEC 
(€9 OCC 
S.A.I.V. 
SALARIES 
fALUES 
'J08 VOC. 



0.0510 
0.0446 
0.0JB99 

-0.0599 
0.0591 

-0.0610 
0.2254 

-0.2633 
0.0695 
0.1644 
0.0160 

-0.5057 
1 .0000 

-0.082X 
0.0776 
0.1221 
0.1679 
0.1087 
^ 0.2575 

-0.0506 

-0.0699 
0.1764 



0.1855 
0.1092 
0.0888 
0.1911 
0.2819 
0.1563 
0.1658 
0.2795 
0.2606 
0.2349 
-0.0081 
-0.0365 
-0.0821 
1.0000 
-0.0693 
-0.1170 
0.1176 
-0.1891 
-0.1960 
-0.0497 
-0.0544 
0.0377 



PLANS 

-0.0476 
-0.0672 
0.2144 
-0.0073 
-0.0440 f 
-0.0622 
0.21191 
0.0657 
0.1221 
0.2388 
-0.094,6 
-0.0148 
0.0776 
-0.0693 * 

1.0000 
-0.1338 
-0.2419 
-0.29U 
-0.2198 
-0.1352 
-0.0210 
-0.3004 



WIRE roc. OCC-SPEC C€N OCC S.A.I.V., SALARIES VALUES JOB VOC. 



-0.0513 


0.0110 


-0.2028 


0.0576 


-0.1232 


0.0632 


0.1741 


0.0627 


8.0679 


j-0.3498 


-0.2225 


-0.0589 


-0.2294 


-0.Q416 


-^.1470 


-0.0125 


0.0388 


0.0157 


-0.0570 


^0.1416 


-0.1903 


0.0193 


-0.1333 


0.0435 


-0.1457 


-0.2022 


0.0346 


"-0.0666 


-0.0067 


-0.3240 


-0.1813 


-0.0923 


-0.1874 


-0.1359 


-0.0234 


-0.0872 


0.0356 


-0.1790 


-0.2079 


0.0090 


-0.0642 


-0.0594 


-0.1678 


-0.O804 


-0.0181 


-0.1975 


0.0158 


-0.1044 


TO. 0223 


-0.2288 


-0.0248 


0.3289 


0.1067 


-0.0054 


-0.1381 


-0.0181 


-0.1905 


0.0060 


-0.1027 


0.1400 


0.1221 


0.1679 


0.1087 


" 0.2575 


-0.0506 


-0.1170 


0.1176 


-0.1891 ' 


-0.1960 


-0.0497 


-0.1338 


-0.2419 


-0.2914 


-0.2198 


-0.1352 


1 .0000 


0.0916 


0.3632 


0.1395 


0.3268 


0.0916 


1 .0000 


0.2167 


0.1828 


0.0314 


0.3632 


0.2167 


1.0000 


0.3097 


0.0403 


0.1395 


0.1828 


0.3097 


1.0000 


0.1121 


0.3268 


,0.0314 


0.0403 


om2i 


1.0000 


-0.0497 


-0.0556 


0.0475 • 


0.1483 


0.0465 


0.4952 


0.1240 

4 

/ 

i 


0.3867 

' 87 


0.1687 


0.1233 



-0.2428 
0.0817 
-0.1326 
-0.0678 
0.0205 
0.0567 
0.0797 
0.0^97 
-0.0007 
0.0574 
0.0036 
-0.0947 
-0.0699 
-0.0544 
-0.0210 
-0.0497 , 
-0.0556 
0.0475 
0.1483 
0.0465 
1 .0000 
-0.0360. 



-0.1159 
0.1172 
-0.2291 
-0.0667 
-0.0093 
-0.1949' 
-0.2229 
6.0416 
0.0192 
-0.1989 
tO.0129 
,6.0899 
. .0.1764 
0.03 77 
-0.3004 
0.4952 
0.1240* 
0.3867 
0.1687' 
0.1213 
-0.0360 
I.OCOO 



Table 31 



Correlation Matrix for the Pov/Computer School, 

Independent awd Dependent Variables / 



COKRELATJON HATRIX POV/COHPUTER 





READING 


GUIDANCE 


FILHT APE 


COMPUTER 


MICROFI . 


reaoing 


1 vOOOO 


0 . 2300 


♦ 0.3720 


-0 .0270 


0 . 1 84 3 


CUIOANCE 


0 92300 


1 . 0000 


0 .3066 


0 .371 1 


0.1 264 


filhtape 


0*3720 


0 . 3066 


1 .0000 


0 .0656 


d .2536 


cohputek 


-0*0270 


0 . 3711 


0.Q656 


1 .0000 


0 . 1097 


nlCKOFl. 


0.1843 


0. 1264 


0.2536 


0.1097 


1 .GOOD 


SOKTCKOS 


0.1048 


0.0393 


0.1233 


0.0756 


0.3748 


UOffK EXP 


0.1069 


0.0849 


0.1725 


0.0442 


0.1418 


CAKEER 0 


0.1070 


0.3838 


0.1467 


0.3330 


0.2524 


PLANT T. 


'0.0955 


0.1528 


0.2039 


0.1134 


0.1?24 


PLAN CKS 


0.1846 


0.3456 


0.3224 


Of 1239 


0*1767 


SEX 


0.0442 


0.1261 


-0.1297 


0.0888 


-0*1236 


CKADE 1 


-0.1535 


0.0758 


-0.0128 


0.0334 


-0*0472 


CKAOE 2 


0.1234 


0.2750 


0.0910 


0.2037 


-0.0267 


RACE 


0.1206 


0.2487 


0.0938 


0*0484 


0.070G 


PLANS 


0.0337 


-0.0675 


-0.1256 


-0.0365 


-0ol701 


PURE VOC 


-0.0630 


0.0113 


0.0226 


0.1039 


0.0545 


OCC-SPEC 


0.0671 


0.0112 


0.0703 


-0.0157 


0.0094 


(EN OCC 


0.1422 


0.2717 


0.1696 


0.1773 


0.2175 


S.A.UV. 


0.0891 


0*0881 


-0.0316 


0.1750 


0.1284 


5ILARIES 


-0 .0580 


-0.0327 , 


-0.1336 


0.1658 


0.0355 


VALUES 


0.1542 


0.0358 


0.0350 


^ -0.0038 


0.0118 


JQI VOC. 


-0.0262 


0.0248 


-0.0134 


0.0635 


-0*0378 



SDRTCRDS WORK EXP CAREER D PLANT T. PLAN CRS SEX GRADE 1 



0 . 1 048 


0. 1069 


0 . 1070 


0 .09 55 


0.1 6i4 6 


n A4 4^7 
u . ^ c 


w . I 


u vvjyy 


0.0849 


' 0 . 38 38 


U.I 7£0- 


n T4 < A 

-U 70 


n 1 1 ' 


U . U r 9V 


Q ^1 233 


0*1 725 


0 . 1467 


0 .2039 




U 9 *£\f 1 . 


UyUXcV 


0 .0756 


0.0442 


0 . 3330 


0 . 1 1 34 


0.12 39 


0 .0888 




0.3748 


0.1418 


0.2524 


0.1224 


0.176t 


-0.1236 


-0.0472 


1 .0000 


0.0772 


0.2046 


0.0608 


0.0530 


0.0325 




0.0772 


1.0000 


0.1786 


0.4096 


0.2317 


0.0379 


0.2235 


0.2046 


0.1788 


1*0000 


0.2051 


0.1932 


0.0695 


0.0015 


,0.0608 


0.4096 


0.2051 


1.0000 


0.22 46 


-0.1379 • 


0.3840 


0.C530 


0.2317 


0*1932 


0.2246 


1.0000 


0*0432 


0.0242 


0-^325 


0.0379 


0.0695 


-0.1379 ^ 


0.04 72 


1 *0000 


-0.25i^^ 


-C.1188 


0.2^35 


0.0015 


0.3860 


0.0262 


-0.2589 


1*0000 


0^1839 


0.2034 


0.3910 


0.1099 


0.1280 


0.1396 


-0.3050 


-0.0125 


0.1745 


0*0060 


0.0481 


0.0684 


0.0118 


o.o^l9 ^ 


0.0236 


0.1687 


-0.0842 


0.1619 


-0.0981 


0.2203 


0*0425 


-0.0338 


0.0107 


0.1927 


0.1337 


<'0.0419 


-0.0584 


,-0,04f4 


0.0423 


-0.0585 


0.1121 


0.0184 


0.0717 


-0.1390 


0*0012 


-0.0317 


0.1533 


0.1662 


0.0747 


0.1537 


0.1059 


-0*0292 


-0.1009 


0.0528 


0.1072 


0.0177 


0.1381 


0.0330 


0*02i4 


0.0211 


-0.0937 


0.0269 


-0.0313 


-0.0169 


0.1141 


-0*0040 


-0.0816 


0.0566 


0.1147 


0.0797 


-0.0572 


0*0989 


-0.0511 


-0.0362 


-0.0469 


0.0647 


0.1215 


0.0371 


-0.0309 


0*0132 





CRAD6 2 


RACE ' 


PLANS 


PURE VDC 


DCC-SPEC 


CEN DCC 


S.A.l.V. 


SALARIES 


VALUES 


JD6 vac. 


REIOINC 


0.1234 


0.1206 


a«0337 


-0.0630 


0.0871 


0.1422 


0.0891 


-0.0580 


0.1542 


-0.02 62- 


GUIDANCE 


0.2750 


0.2487 


-0»0675 


0.0113 


0.0112 


0.2717 


0.0881 


-0.0327 


0.0358 


0.0248 


FILNTAPE 


0.0910 


0.0938 


-0.1256 


0.0226 


0.0703 


0.1696 


-0.0316 


-0.1336 


0.0350 


-0.0134 


cohputer 


0.2037 


0.0464 


-0.0365 


0.1039 


-0.0157 


0.1773 


0*1750 


0*1658 


-0.0038 


0.0635 


NICROFI. 


-0.0267 


0.070i) 


-0,1701 


0.0545 


0.0094 


0.2175 


0.1264 


0.0355 


0.0118 


-0.0378 


SDRTCROS 


0.1839 


-0.0125 


0.0236 


-0.0338 


0.0423 


-0.0317 


-0.1009 


0.0211 


-0.0816 


-0.0382 


KDRK EXP 


0.2034 


0.1745 


0.1667 


0.0ip7 


-0.0585 


0.1533 


0.0528 


-0.0937 


0.0566 


-0.0469 


CAREER D 


0.3910 


0.0060 


-0.0642 


0.1927 


0.1121 


0.166? 


0.1072 


. 0.0269 


0.1147 


0.0647 


PLANT r. 


0.1099 


0.0481 


0.1619 


0.1337 


0.0184 


0.0747 


0.0177 


-0.0313 


0.0797 


0*0.1215 


PLAN CRS 


0.1260 


0.0664 


-0.0981 


-0<0419 


0.0717 


0.1537 


0.1381 


« 0.0169 


-0.0572 


0.0371 


SEX. 


0.1396 


0.0118 


0.2203 


-0.0584 


-0.1390 


D.1059 


0*0330 


0. li41 


0.0989 


-0.0309 


GRADE 1 


-0.3050 


0.0319 


0.0425 


, -0.0496 


0.0012 


-0*0292 


0.0286 


-0.0040 


-0.0511 


0.0132 


GRADE 2 . 


1 .0000 


0.0615 


0.2303 


' -0.0564 


-0.2021 


0.0015 


-0.1344 


-0.2504 


0.0131 


-D.0779 


RACE 


0.0615 


1.0000 


0.0599 


.-0.1840 


0.0072 


-0.0826 


0.0285 


0.0637 


0.0690 


-0.0934 


PLANS 


0.2303 


0.0599 


1.0000 


-0.1938 


-0.3360 


-0.2207 


-0.1895 


-0.1204 


-0.1117 


-0.2479 


PURE VOC 


-0.0564 


-0.1840 


-0.1938 


1.0000 


0.3062 


0.3737 


0*4181 


0.1673 


0.3318 


0.5674 


DCC-SPEC 


-0.2021 


0.^0072 


-0.3360 


0.3062 


t.OOOO 


0.1547 


0.2854 


0.1528 


0.1171 


0.2551 


GEN DCC 


0.0015 


-0.0828 


-0.2207 


0.3737 


0.1567 


1.0000 


0.3436 


0.1713 


0.0928 


0.32 50 


$.A«I.V. 


-0.1344 


0.0285 


-0*1895 


0.4181 


0*2854 


0.3436 


1.0000 


0.1459 


0.1385 


0.2666 


SALARIES 


-0.2504 


0.0637 


-0.1204 


0.1673 


0.1528 


0*1713 


0.1459 


1.0000 


0.1468 


0.2230 


VALUES 


0.0131 


0.0690 


-0.1117 


0.3318 


0.1171 


0.0928 


0.1385 


0.1468 


1.0000 


0.2260 


JOS VDt. ' 


-0.0779 


-0.0934 


-0.2479 


0.5874 


0.2551 


0.3250 


0.2666 


0.2230 


0.2260 


1.0000 



88 



Table 32 

Correlation Matrix for the Pov/ Experience School, 
Independent and Dependent Variables 



COMEUnON MATRIX 



WV/EXPEXIENCE 



REAOIKC' COIOAHCE FlLHTA^E COHPUTEH WlCHOFl. SORTCHOS HOUK ttP 



REAOINC 

CUIOANCE 

FILHTA^E 

COff^UTEK 

MtCROFt. 

S0RTCR05 

HOKK EXP 

CAHEER 0 

PtANT 

sex 

CRAOE 1 

CRAOE 2 

KACE 

PIANS 

PWE VOC 

OCC-SPEC 

GEN OCC 

S.A.l.V* 

SALAKtES 

VALUES 

JOS VOC. 

t 



' a .0000 
^,0.3351 
0.H82 

oaros 

0.1383 
0.0513 
0.0947 
0.1552 
0.1827 
0.2733 
•0.H28 
0.0526 
0.0516 
*0.2750 
0.0264 
-0.0543 
*^.0120 
-0.0077 
•^.3284 
-0.0070 
-0.0119 



0.3351 

1.0000 

0.16i0 

0.3123 

0.1633 

0.1860 

0.2999 

0.1149 , 

0.2429 

0.2979 

-0.0662 
0.0717 
0.1617 
•'-0.'223e 

-0.1607 
0.3407 
0.2351 
0.2717 
0.1512 
0.0307 
0.1729 
0.2987 



0.1482 
0.1610 
1.0000 
0.3165 
0.2792 
0.3714 
0.3034 
0.1747 
0.3270 
0.1689 
-0.0244 
0.0939 
-0.1276 
0.1386 
-0.0422 
-0.0904 
-0.2485 
-0.0372 
-0.1270 
-0.1790. 
-0.1626^' 
-0.1805 



0.1516 
0.3123 
0.3165 
1 .0000 
0.5332 
. 0.4724 
0.5519 
0.3473 
0.6710 
0.5637 
0.0034 
0.1115 
0.0249 
-0.1293 
-0.0601 
-0.1041 , 
-0.1032 
-0.0662 
-0.1858 
-0.1650 
-0.1553 
-0.1672 



0.1708 
0.1633 
0.2792 
0.5332 
1.0000 
0.5^42 
0.2244 
0.3720 
0.6369 
0.422f 
-0.1425 
0.2805 
0.0439 
-0.1394 
-0.0594' 
-0.0687 
-0.1215 
-0.1679 
-0.1918 
-0.1962 
-0.0684 
-0.1717 



0.1363 
0.1860 
0.3714 
0.4724 
0.5942 
1.0000 
0^3466 
0.2666 
0.5128 
.0.3052 
-0.1264 
0.2421 
-0.0216 
-0.04 78 
-0.114,3 
-0.1370 
-0.3259 
-0.1563 
-0.1855 
-0.2112 
-0.2555 
-0.2820 



» 0.0513 
0.2999 
0;3034 
0.5519 
0.2244 
0.3466 
1.0000 
0.3432 
0.4527 
6.5231 
-0.0058 
0.0989 
0\0941 
0.1251 
0.1951 
-0.1709 
-0.1111 
-0.1732 
-0.2018 
-0.0047 
-0.0624 
-0.2715 



V n H b u 


r uwn t 1 . 


0t It* j*X 


ScX 


CRJkDC 1 


0 .0947 


U.I 77£ 


n 1 SOT ' 


0 .2733*" 


-0*1 92t . 


0 . 1 1 49 


U .£ ^ £ 7 


n 70 
0 .c" f!f 


-0 .0662 ^ 


0.0717 ' 


0 - 1747 


M mJC r u 


Q . 1 0 Q— 


-0 .0249 


0.0939,^ 


0 . 34 73 


u .D r 1 u 




0 .0034 


. 0.1115 


0 . 3720 


U .D i70 T 


u . ^ c c 7, 


-0 .1425 


' 0.2t05 


0.^866 


0.5126 


0.3052 


-.0.1264 . 


0.24.'!1 


0.3432 


0.4527 


0.'5231 


-0 .0056 


0.0969 


1.0000 


0.4629 


0.4424 


0.2201 


o;i09i 


0.4629 


1.0000 


0.4512 


-0.1365 


0.2019 


0.442^ 


0.4512 


I .COOO 


0.0116 


■> -0.0967 


0.2201 


-0.1365 


0.0116 


1 .0000 


0.0229 


0.1041 


0.2075 


-0.0467 


0.0229 


1.0000 


0.0810 


0.0517 


-0.0311 


-0.1230 


-0.%12ft 


0.1613 


-0.1094 


0.1324 


0.137t 


-0.29M 


-0.0112 


0.0233 


-0.0578 


-0 .00*2 


0.0«74 


-0.2266 


-0.2162 


-0.1637 


-0.1157 


0.0062 


-0.1705 


-0.1509 


0.1070 


-0.2080 


*0.0495 


-0.0486 


-0.1655 


-0.0706 


-0.0956 


0.05M 


-0.0106 


-0.1990 


-0.0487 


0.0671 


0.1599 


-0.0468 


-0.1607 


-0.1503 


-0.1005 


*0.2049 


-0.0016 


-0.1527 


0.0744 


0.0924 


-0.0931 


-0.0571 


-0.1240 


-0.0971 


-0.0752 


0.0715 




ftCAOlUC 

OUtOANCE 
FILMTAPC 
COMPUTEIt 
NICKOFI. 
SOffTCROS 
KKJRK EXP 
CAKEEK 0 
PIANT T. 
PLAN CRS 
SEX 
*CKAOE 1 
6RA0E Z 
RACE 
PLANS 
PURE VOC 
OCC-SPEC 
CEH OCC 
S.A.I.V. 
SALARIES 
VALUES 
JOI VOC. 



6RA0E 2 


RACE 


PLANS 


PURE VOC 


OCC-SPEC 


0.0526 


0.0516 


-0.2750 


0.0264 


-0.0543 


0.1617 


-0.2238 


-0.1607 


0.3407 


0.2351 


-0.1276 


0.1386 


-l).0422 


"0.0904 


-0.2485 


0.0249 


-0.1293 . 


TO. 0601 


-0.1041 


-0.1032 


0.0439 


-0.1394 


-0.0594 


-0.0687 


-0.1215 


-0.0218 


-0.0478 


-0.1143 


-0.1370 


-0.3259 


0.0941 


0.1251 


0.1951 


-0.1709 


-0.1111 


0.0610 


0.1613 


-0.0112 


-0.2266 


-0.1705 


0.0517 


-0.109^ 


0.0233 


-0.2162 


-0;i509 


-0.0311 


0.1324 


-0»0576 


-0.1637 


0.1070 


-0.1230 


0.1376 


-0.0062 


-0.1157 


-0.2060 


-0.4126 


-0.2936* 


0.0674 


0.0862 


-0.0445 


1 .0000 


0.1386 


0.173*5 


-0.0867 


-0.1213 


0.1386 


1.0000 


0^2345 


-0.6340 


-0.3444 


0.1738 


0.2345 


1.0000 


-0.2587 


-0.2626 


-0.0867 


-0.6340 


-0.2567 


1.0000 


0.5095 


-0.1213 


-0.3444 


-0.2826 


0.5095 


KOOOO 


-0.0394 


-0.4929 


-0.3594 


0.7098 


0.5076 


-0.1846 


-0.3600 


-0.1017 


0.4574 


0.2627 


0.0955 


-0.2082 


-0.2333 


0.3442 


0.3571 


0.1211 


0.0170 


-0.0537 


0.1505 


0.1619 


-0.0610 


-0.5514 


-0.1951 


0.7611 


0.5711 



CEN OCC S.A.I.V. SALiaES VALUES JOB VOC. 



-0.0120 
0.2717 
-0.0372 
-0.0662 
-0.1679 
-0.1563 
-0.1732 
-0.0486 
-0.1655 
-0.0706 
-0.0958 
0.0564 
-0.0394 
-0.492? 
-0.3594 
0.7096 
0.5076 
1.0000 
.0.4954 
^0.4454 
0.1900 
0.7247 



83 



-0.0077 
0.1512 
-0.1270 
-0.1858 , 
-0.1918 
-0.1655 
-0.2016 
-0.0108 
-0.1990 
-0.0467 
0.0671 * 
0.1549 
-0.1846 
-0.3600 
-0.1017 
0.4574 
0.2627 
0.4954 
1.0000 
0.2066 
0.2560 
0.4614 



-f »3284 
V/.0307 
-0".1790 
-0.1650 
-0.1962 
-0.2112 
-0.0047 
-0.0468 
-0.1607 
-0.1503 

-o;ioo5 

-0.2069 
0.0955 
-0.2082 
-0.2333 
0.344? 
0,3571 
0.4454 
0.2066 
1.0000 
0.1159 
0.3769 



-0.0070 
0.1729 
-0.1626 
-0.1553 
-0 .0684 
-0.2555 
-0.0624, 
-0.0016 
-0.1527 
0.0744 
0.0924 
-0.0431 
0.1211 
0.0170 
-0.0537 
0.^505 
0.1619 
0,1900 
0.2560 
0.1259 
1.0000 
0.1604 



-0.0119 
0.2967 
-0.1605 
-0.1672 
-0.1717 
-0.26^0 
-0.2713 
-0.0571 
-0.1240 
-0.0971 
-0.0752 
0.0715 
-0.0610 
-0.5514 
-0.1951 
0.7811' 
0.5711 
0.7247 
0.4814 
0.3769 
0.1604 
1.0000 



Table 33 



Correlation Matrix for the Pov/Materials School, 
Independeir£ and Dependent Variables 



' COKKELATION HATRIX 



POV/MATERIALS 





READING 


GUIDANCE 


FILNTAPE 


CDKPUTER 


REAOTNC 


1.0000 


0.3532 


0.2147 


0.0638 


CUtOANCE 


0.3532 


1 . 0000 


0.1000 


0.0993 




0.2M7 


0.1000 


r.orooo 


0.2515 




0.0638 


0.0993 


0.2515 


1.0000 


MCKOFI. 


0^1765 


''0.2Q01 


0.3721 


-0.0737 


SOKTCROS 


0.M40' 


0.1275 


0.0505 


'0.0196 


tfOKK EXP 


0.1785 


0.0761 


0.2193 


-0.1351 


CAREER 0 


0.1313 


0.1937 


0.043^ 


-0.1362 


^LANT T. 


0.0783 


0.2307 


0*2291 


-0.0748 


-PLAN CRS 


0.1209 


0^0417 


0.1915 


-0.0652 


SEX S 


0.2109 


0.1850 


0»0520 


0.1188 




U .U r ^ 7 


0.12 77 


-0 .0395 


-O.i 050 


GRADE 2 


0.0278 


0.1817 


-0f0569 


<-0.1710 


RACE 


0.0160 


-0.0219 


-Q. 04.48 


-0 .0111 


PLANS 


0.2358 


-0.1526 


0.153^ 


-0.148(f 


. P.URE VOC 


-0.1573 


0.1279 


-0.1412 


-0.0254 


OCC-SPEC 


0.1501 


0.2716 


-0.0667 


0.0224 


CCN OCC 


0.028 7 


0.0662 


-0.1221 


-0.0518 


S.A.I.V. 


0.0741 


0.1816 


-0.0195 


0.1066 


SALARIES 


0.2219 


0.0649 


0^0041 


-0 . 1 04 3 


VALUES 


0.0042 


0.0290 


0.0429 


0.0610 


JOI VOC. 


0.0205 


0.1048 


-0.1901 


-0.0626 




GRADE 2 


RACE 


PL%NS 


PURE VOC 


READING 


0»0278 


' 0.0160 


0»2358 


-0.1573 


^CUIOANCE 


0.1817 


-0.0219 


-0.4^526 


0.1279 


FltHlAPE 


-0 .0569 


-0.0448 


' 0.1537 


. -0.1412 


COHPUrSR 


-0.1710 


' -0.0111 


-0 a tao 


-0.0254 


NICROFU 


0.1274 


-0.1437 


0.0469 


-0.0143 


SORTCROS 


0.0032 


0. 1476 


0.i^34 


-b.1181 


MORK £XP 


0.2785 


0.0114 


0.3667 


-0.1796 


l>JIIICCI\ u 


n 'x^ OA 
u I u>> 


-0 .0726 


-0.0398 


0 . 105 7 


PLANT !• 


0.3337 


0.0064 


-0.0801 


-0.0362 


PLAN CRS 


0.1940 


-0.0037 


0.3804 


-0.2478 


SEX 




n no i<k 

U . Ut IP 


U . U J70 




GRADE I 


-0.5714 


0.0329 


0.0329 


-0.2123 


GRADE 2 


1 .0000 


-0.1029 


-0#0123 


0.2356 


RACE 


-0.1029 


1.0000 ^ 


0.0138 


-0.2256 


I^LANS 


-0.0123 


0.0138 


1.0000 


-0.2919 


PURE VDC 


0.2356 


-0.2256 


-0.2919 


1.0000 


OCC-SPEC 


0.1546 


0.0128 


-0.1708 


0.2508 


GEN OCC 


0.1866 


-0.0896 


-0.1663 


0.4193 


S.A.I.V. 


-0.0481 


-0.0326 


-0.0326 


0,2655 


SALARIES 


-0.0636 


-0.1534 


-0.0533 


0.1295 


VALUES 


0.1302 


-0.1420 


-0.1696 


0.1453 


JD8 VDC. 


0.2535 


-0.1792 


-0.2489, 


0.5427 













SORTCROS MDRiC EXP 



0.1765 
0.2001 
0.3721 

-0.0737 
1.0000 

"0.1255 
0.2722 
O.OfrSl 
0.2732 
0.2508 
0.0847 

-0.0564 
,0.1274 

-0.1437 
0.0469 

-0.0143 
0.0626 
0.0304 

r0.0162 

-0.0362 
0.0^62 
0.0335 



0.1^40 
0.1275 
0.0505 
6.0196 
0.1255 
1.0000 
0.3221 
0.0131 
0.1020 
0.3133 
0.05^5 
0.0032.. 
0.0032 
0.1476 
0.2934 
-O.llPl 
0.0882 
-0.1593 
-0.0048- 
0.0598 
-0.1309 
-0.0673 



0.1785 
0.0761 
0.2193 
-0.1331 
0.2722 
0.3221 
1.0000 
0.2933 
0.1131 
0.5346 
-O.0284 
0.0502 
0.2785 
0.0114 
0.3667 
-0.1796 
0.0616 
-0.1072 
-0.1690 
-0.0513 
-0.1468 
-0.0291 



CAREER D 


PLANT T. 


PLAN CRS 


SEX 


GRADE 1 ' 


0.1313 


0.0783 


0.1209 


0 .2109 


0.0749 


0.1937 


0.2307 


0.0417 


0.1850 


0.1277' 


0.0436 


0.2291 


0.1915 


0.0520 


-0.0399 


-0.1362 


-0.0748 


-0.0652 


0 .1188 


-0.1050 


0.0681 


0.2732 


0.2508 


0.0647 


-0*0564 


0.0131 


0.1020 


0.3133 


0 . 05 55 


0.0032 


0.2933 


0.1131 


0.5346 


-0 .0284 


0.0502 


1.0000, 


0.3157 


> 0.2391 


'0.0222 


-0.1323 ' 


0.3157 


1 .0000 


> 0.3083 


0.1343 


-0.1112 


0.2391 


0.3083 


1.0000 


0.1129 


0.1049 


0.0:^22 


0.1343 


0.1129 


I .OOQO 


/0.2262 


-0.1323 


-0.1112 


0.1069 


0.2262 


1.0000 


0.3105 


0.3337 


; 0.1940 


-0.1955 


-0.5114 


-0.0726 


0.0064 


-0.00 37 


' 0.0915 


0.0329 


-0.0398 


-0.0801 


0.3S04 


-0.0398 


0.0329 


0.1057 


-0.0362 


-0.24 78 


. -0.2304 


-0.2123 


0.1460 


0.0180 


-0.0368 


-0.0473 


. 70.0917 


0.0382 


0.0013 


-0.2016 


-0.1583 


-0.1000 


-0.0628 


-0.0658 


-0.1460 


0.0063 


0.0520 


-0.0863 


-0.1605 


-0.1187 


-0.1038 


-0.0194 


0.0798 


0.0545 


-0.2115 


0.0349 


-0.1661 


0.2254 


0.0951 


0.0129 


-0.0059 


•0.0993 



DCC-SPEC GEN DCC S.^A.I.V. SALARIES VALUES 



0,1501 
0.2716 
-0.0667 
0*0224 
O.OtZt 
0.0882 
0.0616 
0.1460^ 
0.0180 
-0.0368 
-0.0473 
-0.0917 
0.1546 
0.0128 
-0.1708 
0.2508 
1.0000 
0.3866 
0.1034 
0*0849 
0.2265 
0.3443 



0.0287 
0.0662 
-0.1221 
-0.0518 
0.0304 
-0.1593 
-0.1072 
0.0382 
0.0013 
-0.2016 
-0.1583 
-0.1000 
0.1866 
-0.0896 
-0.1663 
0.4193 
0.3866 
1.0000 
.0.2289 
0.1638 
0.1758 
0.5666 



0.0741 
0.1816 
-0.0195 
0.1086 
-0.0162 
-0.0048 
-0.1690 
-0.0628 
-0.0658 
-0.1460 
0.0063 
0.0520 
-0.0481 
-0.0326 
-0.0326 
0.2655 
0.1034 
0.2289 
1.0000 
0.3767 
0.1175 
0.3351 



0.2219 
0.0649 
0.0041 
-0.1043 
-0.0362 
0.0598 
.r0.051? 
-0.0863 
-0.1605 
-0.1187 
-0.1038 
-0.0154 
-0.0636 
-0.1534 
-0.0533 
0.1295 
0.0849 
0.1638 
0.3767 
1.0000 
0.0461 
0.1648 



0.0042 
0.0290 
0.0429 
0*9610 
Q.0262 

-0.1309 

-0.1468 
0.0798 
^ 0.0545 

-0.2115 
0.0349 

-0.1881 
0.1302 

-0.1420 

-0.1696 
0.1453 
0.2265 
0.1758 
0.1175 
0.0461 
1.0000 

.0.1994 



JDI VDC. 

0.0205 
0.1048 
-0.1901 
-0.0626 
0.0335 
-0.06 73 
-0.0291 
0.2254 
0.0951 
0.0129 
-0.0059 
-0.0993 
0.253*k 
-0.1792 
-0.2489 
0.5427 
0.3443 
0.5666 
0.3351 
0.1640 
0.199'/ 
1.0000^ 



ERIC 



■ 



Table 34 

Correlation Mat fix for <the Poy/Publicatlons School, 
, Independent and Dependent Variables 



COftftELATlON HAMIX 



rOV/PUlLICATIONS 





READ! NC 




C 11 MT Apt? 


bunrUicil 


Ml CRuFI . * 


READINC 


•1 •0000' 


H . 1 7 DO 


n ^1 >(4 


0.0973 


0.1479 


CUIOANCE 


0 •1568 


1 • 0000 


^ U . JO fO 


0 . 1 i 1 £ 


0 .3051 




0.31 54 


0 . 38 76 


1 nnnn 


0 .4039 


0»3864 


COHfUTEll 


0^0973 


0.1ll2 ' 


0.4039 


1.0000 


0.3471 


MICKOFI. 




0.3051 


l).3864 


0.3471 


1 .0000 


SORTCIIOS 


0*0116 


0. 0918 


U . 3 f OV 


0.1 445 


0 .2892 


MORK tXf 


0*1251 


0.1748* 


0.1313 


-0.0037. 


0.0557 


CAREER 0 


*0.0611 


-0.0059 


0.1196 


0.0597 


0.1152 


PlANT T*. 


0.1975 


0.2935 


0.34 79 


0.1733 


0.238B 


PtAM CfS 


0.2603 


0.3421 


0.3680 


0.0162 


O.lMB 


$€X 


•0.1760 


-0. 1932 


. J^ ^1 


-0.1 122 


-0 .1698 


SRAOE 1 


•0.0275 


*0 ^0<(IIO 
U . U70U 


n n A A 9 


0 .024 4 


-0 .0303 


MAOE 2 


« 0.0155 


U . A ODD 


0.04 96 


0 .0477 


0.244$! 


RACE* * 


0.1257 


0 i 0596 


U . U^TU 


0.1 502 


-0.0875 


PLANS 


n 1 7111 


n 1 
0 . 


0 .3602 


0 .2299 


0.1176 


PURE vac 


"0 .0654 


u . uo^u 


-0 . 2293 


-0.1237 


0.0432 




0 .0051 


•n n^QA 


— U . 1 


-0 .0025 


0 .0739 


cem occ 


*0. 1763 


U . U7£^ 


-0 .2365 


-0 .1237 


-0.0755 _ 


S* A* I 


•0 n7^4 
V .U # 7 Y 


U . U7DJ 


-0. 0968 


-0.1 677 


-0.1952 


SALARIES 


^0.0945 


0 . 0350 


-0 . 1483 


-0.1 740 


-0.053^ 


f ALUE!^ 


0 .0740 


•n nia^ 


—0 . 0084 


-0 .0877 


-0.0449 


JOt VOCa 


*0.0671 


n ntOA 

U . U J tU 


-0 . 2202 


-0.1825 


**0.0176 




CRAOE ^ 




PL A?i> 


PURc VOC 


OCC-SPEC 


RE AOfNC 


n n 1 

U .U 1 77 


U. l£7f 


0* 1281 


-0 .0654 


0.0051 


suioancc 


W.I DOD 


0 . 0596 


0. 1254 


0 .0640 


-0.0394 




n n4QA 

M .U^ 70 


U.U77U 


0.3602 


-0 .2293 


-0.1458 


COHPUTEK 


0.04 77 


0.1502 =' 


0 . 2299 


•0 . 1 >^ 7 


—0. 0025 


MICROTI. 


0.2445 


-0.0875 


0.1170 


0.0432 


0.0739 


SORTCROS 


-0.1449 


0.1961 


-0.0620 


-0.1761 


0.0012 


NORK EXP 


0.2101 


0.0071 


0.2657 


-0.1052 


0.1244 


CAREER 0 


0.1035 


-0.0565 


0.0493 


-0.0865 


0.1986 ^ 


FLAKT T. 


0.2786 


0.0782 1 


0.1519 


-0.0974 


0«0996 


PtAN CRS 


0.1519 


0.1402 


0.3317 


-0.0954 


-0.0699 


SEX 


-0.0039 


-0.0290 . 


0.012d 


0.0844 


0.1278 


€RAOE 1 


-0.3803 . 


-0.0978 


0.1560 


-0.1802 


0.0359 


€RAOE 2 


1 .0000 


-0.1336 


0.0916 


0.1641 


0.2695 


RACE 


-0.1336 


1.0000 


0.1643 


-0.3222 


-0.1604 


PtANS 


0.0916 


0.1643 


1.^000 


-6.3294 


-0.2085 


PURE VOC 


0.1641 ' 


-0 . 32 22 > 


-0.3294 


1.0000 


0.4164 


OCC-Sf£C 


0.2695 


-0.1604 


-0.2035 


0.4164 


1.0000 


C€N OCC 


0.0727 


-0.3233 


-0.3312 


0.6228 


0.3474 


S.A.I.!^*. 


0.1016 


-0.2199 


-0.1998 


0.4388 


o.uefo 


Salaries 


0.0966 


-0.3451' 


-0.1635 . 


0*507iS 


0.3602 


VALUES 


0.1745 


-0.1139 


-0.0065 


0.2047 


0.2514 


JOB VOC. ^ 


0.1789 


-0.4344 


-0.2930 


0.7260 


0.4135 














ERIC 


• 











SORTCROS WORK EXP 



0.0116 
0.0918 
0.1966 
0.1445 
0.2892^ 
1.0000 
0.0404 
0.1756 
0.1732 
-0.0641 
-0.0569 
0.0796 
-0.1449 
0.1961 
-0.0620 
-0.1761 
0.0042. 



-0.2618 
-0.?30I 
-0.1019 
-0.1129 



0.1251 
0.^748 
0.1313 

-0.0037 
0.0557 
0.0404 
1.0000 
0.2623 
0.2082 
0.2570 
0'.1532 
0.1121 
0.2101 
0.0071 
0.2657 

-0.1052 
0.1244 

-0.0693 

-0.1341 
0.0253 
0.0587 

-0.0262 



CAREER 0 


PLANT T. 


pLkH CRS 


SEX 


CBAlIf^ 1i 


-0.0611 


0.1975 


0.2603 


—0 .1740 


— V.W« f> 


-0.0059 


0.2935 


0.3421 


u • 17 J£ 




0.1196 


.0.3479 


0.3680 


-0 .3441 


0;0442 




0.1 733 


0.0162 


-0.1122 


0^0244 


0.1152 


0.2368 


0.1218 


"-0.1698 


-0.0303 


0.1756 


0.1732 


-0.0841 


-0.0549 


0.0794 


0.2623 


0.2082 


0.2570 


0.1532 


0.1121 


1.0000 


0.3935 


0.0299' 


0.0290 


0.1004 


0.3935 


1.0000 


0.2250 


-0.0272 


*0.0389 


0.0299 


0.2250 


1.0000 


-0.0238 


0.0729* 


^ 0.0290 


-0.0272 


-0.0238 


« 1.0000 


-0«0344 


0.1004 


-0.0369 


0.0729 


- -0.0366 


1.0000 


0.1035 


0.2786* 


0.1519 


-0.0039 


-0.3803 


-0.0565 


0.0762 


0.1402 


-0.0290 


-0.0978 


0.C493 


0.1519 


0.3317 


0.0120 


0.1540 


-0.0665 


-0.0974 


-0.0954 


0.0844 


-:0.2802 


0.1966 


0.0996 


-0.0699 


0.12 78 


* 0.0359 


0.0247 


-0.0934 


-0.0816 


0.0029 


r0.074l 


0.0377 


-0.0115 


-0.0658- 


. 0.1211 


-0*0450 


-0.0266 


-0.0101 


-0.0445 


0.1169 


-0.0994 


-0.0073 


0.1022 


0.2228 


0.1123 


-0.2107 


0«i0595 


-0.0461 


-0.1771 


0.1010 


-0^0759 



CEM OCC S.A.I.V. SALARIES VAtU£S 



-0.1783 
0.0523 
-0.2365 
-0.1237 
-0.0755 
-0.H16 
r0.0693 
0.0247 
-0.0934 
-0.0616 
0.0029 
-0.0741 
0.0727 
-0.3233 
-0.3312 
0.6228 
0.3474 
1 .0000 
6.3664 
0.4535 
0.1917 
0.6329 



-0.0754 
-0.0563 
-0.0968 
-0.1677 
-0.1952 
-0.2616 
-0.1341 
0.0377 
-0.0115* 
-0.0656 
0.1211 
-0.0650 
0.1016 
-0.2199 
-0a998 
0.4366 
0.1480 
0.d66» 
1.0000 
0.4259 
0.2829 
0.4796 



-0.0945 
0.0350 
-0.1483 
-0.17^0 
-0.0532 
-0.2301 
0.0253 
-0.0266 
-0.0101 
-0.0445 
0.1169 
-0.0594 
0.0966 
-0.3451 
-0.1635 
0.5075 
0.3602 
0.4535 
0.4259 
1.0000 
0.2119 
0.4523 



0.0740 
-0.0393 
-0.0064 
-0.0877 
-0.0449 
-0.1019 
0.0567 
-0.0073 
0.1021 
0.1226 
0.1123 
-0.2107 
0.1745 
-0.1139 
-0.0065 
0.2047 
0.2514 
0.1917 
0.2829 
0.2119 
1.0000 
0.2349 



JOB VOC. 

-0.0871 
0.0390 
-0.2202 
-6.1825 
-0.0176 
-0.1129 
-0.0262 
0.0595 
-0.0461 
-0.1771 
0.1010 
-0.0759 
0.1789 
-0.4344 
-0.2930 
0.7260 
0.4135 
0.6329 
0.4796 
0.4523 
. 0.2349 
1.0000 
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Table 35 

Correlation Matrix for the Pov/Instructioa School, 
Independent and Dependent Variables 



COMEUTION nklRlX poV/ INSTRUCTION 

KEAOINC GUIDANCE FUHTAPE 



\ 

COHfHITER HICROFI. S0R7CRDS MORK EXP CAREER D PtANT T. PtAM CRS SEX 



REAOING 
CUIOANCE 
PIIHTAPE 
COHPUTER 
NICROFI. 
SOK7CRD5 
MORK EXP 
Ci^ftEER D 
PLAHT T.* 
PLAN CRS 
. SEX 

I XRAOE I 

* CRAOE 2 
RACE 
PLANS 
PURE VOC 
OCC-SPEC 
6EN OCC 
S'.A.I.V. 
SALARIES 
VALUES 
JOB VOC. 



1.0000 
*<0.2051 
0.1866 
0.0167 
0.1576 
0.1590 
0.1316 
-0.0904 
-0.2321 
0.1195 
0.0853 
-0.0290 
0.0472 
0.0843 
0.1186 
-0.0991 
0.0512 
-0.0508 
-0.0074 
-0.il72 
-0-0356 
-0.p302 



0^2051 
1.0000 
0.2121 
0.1901 
0.0877 
0.1597 
0.0643 
0.0805 
0.1910 
0.0851 

-0.0759 

-O.J 034 
0.2556 

-0. 1129 
0.0065 
0.0343 

-0.0104 
0.0739 
0.0895 
0.1375 

-0.1215 
0.0358 



0*1856 
0.2121 
1.0000 
0.1806 
0.3969 
0.1884 
0.2269 
-0.0276 
0.1585 
0«1645 
0.0862 
0.2276 
-0.2684 
-0.0866 
0.^311 

-o;oio5 

-0.0466 
-0.2446 
-0.0517 
-0.0597 
0.0024 
-0.1006 



0.0167 
0.1901 
0.1806 
1.0000 
0.1629 
0.2426 
0.0951 
0.1461 
0.1637 
0.3381 
0.1072 
0.0^8 

-0.0208 

-0.1706 
0.1255 
0.1615 

-0.0352 
0.0287 

-0.0720 
0.0550 

-0.0^74 
0*0387 



0.1576 
0.0877 
0.3969 
0^1629 
1.0000 
0.2137 
0.0398 
-0.1187 
0.0693 
0.0325 
. -0.0189 
0.2098 
-0.0240 
-0.0428 
0.1551 
-0.1075 
-0.0072 
-0.2183 
-0.2108 
-0.2239 
-0.0161 
-0.0969 



C.15^0 
0.1597 
0.1884 
0.24;?6 
0.2237 
1.0000 
0.3052 
0.2130 
-0.0858 
0.3176 
0.0370 
0.2907 
-0.1441 
-0.0547 , 

0.2046 
-0.1440 
^0.1108 
-0.0679, 
-0.1461 
0.0929 
0.0572 
-0.0192 



0.1316 
0.0643 
0.2269 
0.0951 
, 0.0398 
0.3052 
1.0000 
-0.0382 
-0.1403 
0>1448 
-0.0643 
/ 0.0176 
-0.1554 
-0.0844 
0.1779 
-0.1114 
r0.1466 
-0.2640 
-0.1837 
-0.1189 
-0.0797 
-0.1756 



-0.0904 
0.0805 

-0.02 76' 
0.1461 

^0;il87 
0.2190 

-0.0382 
1.0000 
0.034] 
0.3036 

o.obi^ 

-0.0812 , 

0.1760 
-0.0421 
-0.0374 
0.1446 
0.0989 
0.2222 
0.0026« 
*0#2137 
-0.0919 
0.1387 



-0.2321 
0.1910 
0.1585 
0.1637 
0.0693 
-0.0858 
-0.1403 
0.0341 

r.oooo 

0.0221 
-0.1682 

0.0188 

0.1059 
-0.1251 

0^.0689 
-0.0628 
-0.1258 
-0.1158 

0.1376 
-0.0561 
' 0.0'l98 

0.0108 



0.1195 
0.0851 
0.1645 

» 0.^381 
0.0325 
0.3176 
0.1448 
0.3056 
' 0..0221 
1.0000 
0.1132 
0.0981 

-0.0638 

-0.1139 
0.1^^34 

-0.1628 
0.0803 

-0.0532 
0.0678 
0.0116 

-0.0697 
0.0340 



0.0853 
-0.0759 
0.0t62 
0.1072 
-0.0189 
0.0378 
-0.0643 
0.0011 
-0.1682 
.0.1132 
l.OOOO 
0.0175 
-0.1063 
0.0664 
0.0147 
0.0402 
0.0514 
0.1055 
0.1224 
0.0^32 
0.^388 



CRAOe 1 

-0.0^90 
-0.1034 
0.2276 
0.0950 
0.2090 
0.290T 
0.0176 
-0.0012 
0.0100 
0.0901 ' 
0.0175 
l.OOOO 
-0.5423 
-0.0307 
0.1040, 
tO.0366 
-0.0040 
-0.1314 
-0.0243 
-0.0792 
-0.0753 
-0.2502"' 



GRADE 2 RACE 



PiANS 



PURE VOC.OCC-SPEC GEN OCC S.A.I.V. 



READING 


0.0472 


0.0843 


0.1186 


-0.0991 


GUIDANCE 


0.2556 


-0.1-129 


b*0065 


0.0343 


FILNIAPE 


• ^-0.2884 


-0.d866 


0.2317 


-0.0105 


COHPUTER 


-0.0208 


-0.1706 


0.1255 * 


0.1615 


^MICRQFI. 


-0.0240 


-0.C428 


0.1551 


-0.1075 


SORTCRDS 


-0.1441 


-0.05A7 


0.2046 


-0.1440 


mork'exp 


-0.1554 


-0.0844 


0.1779 


-0.1114 


CAREER 0 


. 0.1760 


-0.0421 


-0;0374 


0^1^46 


PtANT 7. 


0.1059 


-0.1251 


0.0689 


-0.0628 
-({.1628 


S^LAN'CRS 


•0.0638 


-0.1139 


0.J234 


SEX 


^ -0.1063 


^ 0.0664 


. 0.0^147 


0.0402 


G«ADE 1 


-0.5423* 


-0.0387 


0.1046 


-0.0366 


GRADE 2 


1.0000 


-0.0861 


-0.0284* 


0.1439 


RACE 


-0.0861 


1.0000 


0.0589, 


-0.2618 


Pi/iNS 


-0.0284 


0.^589 


1.0000 


-0.3t97 


PURE VOC 


0.1439 


-0.26 18 


-0.3197 


1.0000 


OCC-SPEC 


0.1003 


0.J460 


-0. 11,01 . 


0.1969 


G€N OCC 


0.1835 


*-0.0331 


-0.4654 * 


0.4059 


t.A.I.V. 


* -0.0086 


-0.0026 


-0.1386 


0.2137 


SALARIES 


0.0397 


-0.0843 


-0.1256 


0.00^1 


VALUES 


-0.0082 


0.0304 


-0.0598" 


0.0350 
0.&040 


jOt VOCi 


0.2693 


-a. 2? 36 


-0.2602 - 




«» 


> 


p * 


1 










< 



0.0512 
-0.0104 
-0.046*6 
-0.0352 
-0.0072 
-0.1108 
-0.1466 
0 '"989 
-0-1258 
0.0003 
0.0*jl4 
-0.0H40 
0.10(03 
0.1460 
-0.1 Idl 
0.196>9 
1.0000 
0.3211 
0.2845 
0.2082 
0^.0620 
\ (&.2353 



-0.0508- 
0.0739 

-0.2446 
0.0287 

-0.2183 

-0.0679 

-0.2^40 
0.2222 

-0.1158 
^-0.0532 

*0.1D55 

-0. 13 14 
O.V83> 

-0.0331 
> -0.4634 
0.^059 
0.p21| 

. 1.0000 
0.1893 
0^3031 
. 0i0600 
014761 



-0.0074 
0.0895 
-0.0517 
-0.0720 
-0.2108 
-0.i46l 
-0.1837* 
0.0026 
0.1376 
0.0678 
0.1224 
-0.0243" 
.-0.0086 
-0.Q026* 
-0.1386 
0.'2137 
0.2845 
0.1893 
1.0000 
6.2047 
0.0927 
0.4104^ 

9^ 



SALARIES 


VALUES 
I 


:i08 VOC. 


-6.1172 


-0.0356 


-0.0302 


0.1375 


-0.1215 


0.0358 


-0.0597 


0.0024 


-0.1006 


0.0550 


-0.0474 


0.0387 


-0.2239 


-0.0761 


-0.0969 


0.0929 


0.0572 


-0.01,92 


-0.1189 


-0.0797 


-0.1756 


0.213^ 


^ -0.0919 


0.1387 


-0.05&1 


0.0198 


0.0108^^ , 


0.0116 


-0.0697 


0.0346 


o;oi32 


0.0388 


o.foio . " 


-0.0792 


-0:0753 


-0.2502 


0.0397 


-0.0082 


" 0.2693 


-0.0843 


0.0304 


-p. 22 36 


-0*1256 


-0.0598 


-0.2602 


0.0091 


0.0350 


« 0.6048 


, 0.2082 


0.0620 


0.2353 


0.3031 


0.0600 


0.4761 


0.2047 


0.092 7 


0.4104 


1.0000 


0.0226 


0.2080 


0.0226 


1.0000 


0.1728 / 


0 . 20 80' 


0.1728 


1.0000 
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Table 36 " 

Correlation Matrix for the Pov/Minimum School, 
Independent and Dependent Variables 



COKKEUTION MATMiX 



pov/minimum 

REAOINC QUl^MH(k FllMTAI»E 



COHPUTEK NICKOFI • SOKTCJIOS 



REA0IN<^ 
CUIOANCE 
FllHTAPE 
COftPUTEK 

SOKTCffOS 
MORK EXP« 
CAREER 0 
n.ANT T. 
n.AII CRS 

«x 

CRADE I 
MADE 2 
RACE 
PLANS 
HIRE VOC 

^ acp*$f EC 

^ CCtt OCC 
^S.A«]«V. 
SALARIES 
VALUES 
JOt VOC. 



READING 
GUIDANCE 
FILHTAPE 
^ COMPUTER 
NICROFI. 
SORTCROS 
WORK EXP 
CAREER 0 
PLANT T. 
PLAN CRS 
SEX 



^GRAOC 



•RAOE 2 
RACE 
PLANS 
PURE VOC , 
OCC -SPEC' 
GEN OCC 
" S.A.I.V. 

salaries 
valOes 

JOt VOC. 



'I .0000 
0.I92S 
0.0996 
0.0781 
-0.0235 
0.1247 
0.1010 
-0.0740 
-0.0536 
0.0789 
0.2113 
0.0718 
H).0344 
0.0451 
-0.H73 
-0.0t60 
-0.0^61 
. 0.0779 
-0.0590 
-0.0872 
-0.1179 
0.0041 



-0.0344 
0.0172 
-0.1369 
•0.1117. 

0.0339 
-0.0,055 
0.2789 
0.2630' 
0.1194 
0.1848 
-0.1230 
-0.4551 
'1.0000 
0.0808 
0.1555 
0.0476 
0.r246 
0;i209 
0.1191 
0.070} 
-0.0094 
0.1096 



o•l9^$ 

1.0000 
0.0310 
-0.0P39 
-0.0423 
-0.17H 
0.0430 
0.0275 
-0.0622 
0.0950 
-0^0045 
-0.0142 
0.0172 
-0.0795 
-0.21H 
0.1252 
0.1854 
0.04 36 
0.0479 
-0.0657 
-O.0537 
0.2145 



GRADE 2 RACE 



0.0651 
•-0.0795 
-0.1438 
. O.0O73 
-0.0938 

0.0409 
-0.0bl2 
-0.1172 
-0.0811 

0.0638 
^0.0524 
-0.0725 

0.0808 

1^.0000 

0.0779 
-0.2780 
-0.1562 
-0.1039 
-0.0966 

0.0196 
-0.0432 
-0.0600 



0.0994 

0.0310 

1.0000 
, 0.0249 

0.2294 

0.1118 

0.0789 
-0.0214 

0.1170 
-0.0412 
-0.0057 

0.2162 
-0.1349 
-0.1438 
-0.052^ 

0.0056 
-0.1793 
-0.0386 

0.0019 
-9.0536 

0.0442 
-0.0113 



PLANS 

-0.1173 
-0t2194 
-0.0522 
-0.1843 
^0.0101 
0.1454 
0.1745 
-0.1150 
0.2052 
0.'b077 
0.0627 
-Cl".2193 
0.1555 
0.0779 
1.0000 
-0.1773 
-0.1594 
-0.2117 
-0.1905 
-0.0530 
-0.0173, 
^0.1425 



0.0781 
-0.0039 
0.0249 
1.0000 
0.0242 
0.0222 
-0.0297 
0.0119 
-0.0354 
-0.050i 
-0.1244 
0.0503 
-0.1117 
0.0073 
«'0.1863 
-0.0042 
r0.0394 
-0.2056 
-0.0507 
0.0143 
-0.0618 
-0.025t 



-0.0235 
-0.0423 
0.2294 
0.0242 
1.0000 
0.1041 
0.1847 
-0.0990 
0.0429 
-0.027? 
-0.1446 
0.0386 
0.0339 
-0.0938 
0.0101 
-0.0260 
-0.1639 
*0.b306 
-0.0953 
-0.2019 
0.0787 
-0.0330 



0.1247 
-0.1711 
0.1118 
0.D222 
0.1061 
1.0000 
0.1210 
-0.0276 
-0.0665 
-0.0062 
0.0343 
-0.0353 
-0.0055 
0.0409 
0.14)54 
-0.1980 
-0.1440 
-0.0592 
-0.0213 
-0.0025 
-0.1874 
-0.1187 



PURE VOC OCC^SPEC GEN OCt 



-0 .0960 
0.125*2 
0.0056 
-0.0042 
-0.0260 
-0.1980 
-0.0930 
0.0^49 
-0.0134 
-0.1184 
-0.0060 
0.0281 
0.0476 
-0.2780 
-0.1773 
1.0000 
0.3061 
0.4312 
0.336;^ 
0.3642 
0.1978 
'0.5235 



-0.0261 
0.1854 
-0.1793 
-0.C394 
-0.1639 
-0.1440 
0.0809 
0.0302' 
0.0349 
0.0098 
0.0056 
-0.1500 
0.1246 
-0.1562 
-0.1594 
0.3061 
1.0000 
0.;2403 
0.3088 

o.oilo 

0.0757 
0.2136 



0.0779 
0.0436 
-0.0386 
'J. 2056 
-0.C306 
-0.0592 
-0.0895 
0.0401 
-0.0187 
-0.1989 
-0.0r&6*H, 
-0.0638 
0.1209 
-0.1039 
-0.2117 
0.4312 
0.2403 
1.0000 
0.3297 
0.2077 
0.0797 
0.4462 



Uflfflf CVS 


vAUccK D 


PLANT T. 


PLAN CRS 


SEX 


GRAOC 1 


V. Ivl U 


— M .U # 


/ 

-0 .0536 


0.0789 


0.21 13 


o.oTia - 


n n A 


0.0c r7 


-0.0622 


0.0950 


-0.0045 


-0.0142 : 


U .U f 


-0.0214 


0.1170 


-0.0412 


-0 .0057 


0.2162 


-0.0297 


^ 0.0119 


-0.0354 


-0.0508 


-0.1244 


0.0503 


0.1847 


-0.0990 


0.0429 


-0.0271 


-0.1446 


0.03M r 




-0.0276 


-0.0665 


-0.0062. 


0.0343 


-0.03>Jt. 


1.0000 


0.1689 


0.0793 


0.3051' 


-0.0644 


-0.0343 


0.1689 


1.0000^ 


0.1811 


0.2803 


-0.0352 


-0.0270 


0.0793 


0.1811 


1 .0000 


0.1936 


0.0211 


-0.0227 


0.3051 


0.2803 


or. 1936 


1.0000 


0.0327 


^•Ulf 


-0.0444 


-0.0352 


0.02U 


0.0327 


1.0000 


0*189f 


-0.0343 


"*-0.0270 


-0.0227 


-0.11 19 


0.1859 


1.0000 


0.2789 - 


0.2630 


0.1194 


0.1848 


-0.1230 


-0.4551 * 


-0.0012 


-0.1172 


-0.0811 


0.0638 


-0.0924 


-0.0725 * 


0. 1745 


-0.1150 


0 .2052 


0.0077 


0.G427 


-0.21S3 


-0.0930 


0.0649 


-0.0134 


-0.1184 


-0.0060 


0.0281 


0.0809 


0.0302 


0.0349 


0.0098 


0.0056 


-0.1900' 


-0.0895 * 


, 0.0401 


-0.0187 


-0.1989 


r0.0766 


-0.0638 


0.1287 


0.0?31 


-\>.0214 


0.0^89 


0.0005 


-0.1171 


-0.0411 


0.0^557 


-0.1751 


-0.0888 


-0.1229 


-0.0569 


0.0040 


o.2;lo> 


0.0796 


0.1070 


-0.0306 


-0.0897 


-0.1111 


0.17611 


0.0453 


-0.0200 


'-O.O604 


-0.0970 


S,.A.1.V. 


SALARIES 


VALUES 


* 

JOi VOC^ 






-0.0590 


-0.0872 


-0.1179 


1 

0.0041 






0.0679 


-0.0657 


-0.0537 


0.2165 




- 


0.0019 * 


-0.0536 


0.0442 


-0.0113 






-0.0507 


0.0143 


-0.0618 


-0.0251 






-0.0953 


-0.2019 


0.0787 


-0.0330 






-0.0213 


-0^0025 • 


-0.1874 


-0.1187 






0.1287 


-0.0411 


0.0040 


-0.1111 






0.0231 


O.X^57 


0.2205 


C.1788 






-0.0214 


-0.1751 


0.0796 


0.0453 






0.0489 


' -0.0886 


0.1070 


-0.0200 






0.0005 


-0^1229 


-0.0306 


-T}.0604 






-0.1178 


-0.0569 


-0.085T 


.'-0.0570^ 






a«1191 


0.0701 • 


-0.0094 


0.1096 






-0.0966 


0.0196 


-0.0432 


-0.0600 






-0.1905 


.^0.0530 


-0.0173 


*0.1425 




* 


0.3365 


0.3642 


d.l978 


0.5235 






0.3088 


0.0410 


0.0757 


0.2136 






0.329J 


0.2077 


0.0797 


0.4462 


* * 




1.0000 


0.1557 


0.0864 


0.2307 






0.15*5? 


1.0000 


-0.0365 


0.2036 






0.C864 


-0.0365 


1.0000 


0.3331 






0.2307 


0.2036 


0.3331 


1.0<)00 
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Table 37 • - , • ■ 

Numbers of Students in Eight Questionnaire 
Categories witli Unusable Data and Number of Records 
Dropped from ^he Sample Because of Unusable Data in Any Category 



Category or 

questionnaire 

item 


Nature of defect in data 


Total no. in 
category^ with 
unusable data 


dropped from the 
regression analyses 


Q , • 
Course in- 
formation 
resources 


Out of rai^ige responses 


18 


18. 


Same ^ 


No response to any item 


13 


> 13 


Q 1-Se:^ 


No response 


5 * 


5 


Q- 2-Grade 


Not in 10th, 11th, or 12th 
grade 


14 


8 


Q A-R^c^ * 


•No response or conflicting 
responses 


21 


16 


Q 6-flans 


No response to any item 


8 


3 


Q 38-51 

Vocabulary 
* • 


No response to any item ' 


42 

• • 


33 

1 


Q 10-22 ' 


No response to, any item 


57 


49 


^Number dropped £rom regression analysis 
Number retaine^d in regression analysis- 
Total "^^ample ' 




145 
l38l" 

1526 



ERJC * 



-70- 





Table 38 , ' ' 
Regr^sBion of the Occupation Specified 


\ 


0 


Scale' on Selected Explanatory Variables 




• 


Multiple correlation^ 0.37 


* 


Explanatory 
variables 


* ' " Standard 
reg, weight 


_t Statistics 
with 1-)/-) D.F. 


Sex 


c 

b*02 


0.98^ 


Grade 1 


o 

-0.05 


-1 .00 


-Crade 2 


0.04 


1.47 


Race 


■- -0.02 


-0.66 


Plans 


1 

-0.15 


-5.69 . 


Pure' vocabulary^ 


0.29 


10.49 


Courses 


0.^10 


3.82 



Note:* See Table 45 for an explanation of -how the -X^ariables were coded, 



2. :^*05, two-tailed test- 

c 

£ j^.Ol, two-tailed test 



6» 



Table 39 



Regression of the General Occupational .Information 
Scale on Selected Explanatory Variables 



Multiple correlation= 0.54 



Explanatory 
variables 


Standard 
reg, weight 


t statistics 
with 1370 D.F. 


Sex 


. . 0^04 


1.53 


Grade 1 


0.05 


1.83 


Grade 2 


0.06 


* 

2.19 






•■** 


Race 


-0.08 


-3.48 






** 


Plans 


-U.17 


-7 . 21 


jTUire vu caDU jLdry 


0.38 


15.19 


Work experience 


-0.06 


-2.55 


Sorting cards 


-0.06 


-k 

-2.38 


Guidance counselors 


0.06 


2.42 


Film/ tape 


-0.05 


-1.99 ' 


Note: See Table 43 for an 


explanation of how the variables were coded, v 



P_ ^•05, two-tailed test 



k-k 



£ J^»01> two-tailed test 



9 
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Table 40 

Regression of the Skills, Aptitudes, Interests,' 
and Values Scale on Selected Explanatory Variables 



Multifile correlation^^ 0.42 



"Explanatory 
variables 




Standard • 
reg. weight 


t statistics 
with 1371 D.F. 


Sex 




0.09 


** 

3.50 


Grade 1 




0.05 


1.62 


• 

Grade 2 




0.03 ~" 

t 


0".98 


Race 




-0.03 


-1.'23 


Plans 




-0.06 


-2.38 


Pure vocabulary 




0.37 


13,50 


Sorting cards 




-0.07 


-2.79 


Courses 




0.08 


2.96 


Work experience 




-0.06 


-2.34 



Note: See Table 43 for an explanation of how the variables were coded. 
£^.05, two-tailed test 



£_^.01, two-tailed test 



. 97 



.-73- 



Table 41 

Regression. of the Salaries Scale on 
Selected Explanatory Variables 



Explanatory 
variables 



Multiple correlation^ 0.31 

StafUdard 
reg. weight 



Jt statistics^ 
with 1372 D.F. 



Sex 

Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Race 
Plans 

Pure vocabulary 
Computer 
Sorting cards 



-0.01 
-0.01 
-0.04 
-0.05 
-0.09 
• 0.23" 
-0.06 
-0.05 



-0.44 
-0.38 
-1.22 
-1.97 

■i 

-3.39 
8.27 

■i 

-2.34 

■) 

-2.07 



** 



** 



Note: See Table 43 for an explanation of how the variables were coded. 



£^ .05, two-tailed test 



** 



£ _^ .01, two- tailed test 



38 ' 



♦ Table 42 

Regression of the Job Vocabulary Scale 
on Selected Explanatory Variables 



Multiple correlatlon= 0.66 



Explanatory 
var iabl es 




Standard 
reg. weight 


t statistics 
with 1371 D.F. 


Sex 




0.02 


0.87 • 


Grade 1 


• 


0.03 


1.32 ■ 


• 

• 

Grade 2 




0.05 


2.15 , 


Race 




-0.08 


** 

-3.69 


Plans 




-0.10 


-4.58 


Pure vocabulary 




0.57 


** 

25.21 


Film/tape 




.-Ov07 


■** 

=3„..ll 


Guidance counselors^ 




0.06 


** 

2.92 


Sorting cards 




-0.05 


* 

-2.28 



Note: ^See Table 43 for an explanation of how the variables were coded. 

•k * ' * ' 

£<.05; two-tailed test 

r* 

£^.01, two-tailed test 



/ 



99 



ERIC 



-75- 



Table 43 

Coding of Control Variables for the 
Regression Analyses 



Variable 


Code 




M=0, F=l 


"Grade 1 

« 


10th=0, llth=l, 12th=0 


Grade 2 


10th=0, llth=0, lZfh=l . 


Race 


White=0, non-Whlte=l 


Plans 
* 


4~yr, college=0, other=l 


4 

S 


« 



/ft 



ERIC 



» 



' . , Table 44 

Statistically Significant and Highly 
Significant Contributors to Scores 
on Five Test Scales: Summary 



Explanatory ^ 
variable 



Occ. ' 
Spec. 



Test Scale Variables 



Gen. 
occ« 



SAIV 



Salaries 



Job 
Vocabulary 



Female sex 

Grade: 11 vs 10,12 

Grade: 12 vs 10,11 

White race 

Plahs for 4-yr. 
college 

Pure vocabulary 
reading * 

Counselors 

Film/ tape 

Computers . 

.Microfiche 

Sorting cards 

Work experience 

Career ^d'ays 

Plant tours 

Coursevork 



I 



AAA 
Neg.* 



Neg.* 
Neg.* 



Neg . 
Neg.* 



. * 



Neg.* 

4 

Neg.* 



** , 



Neg.* 



Neg.' 



* £< .05 
** £ < .01 

*** ■ E5 -001 



ERIC 



10 1 

-77- 



Table 45 

Correlation Matrix of All Variables 



C0R2ICIATI0N 


MATRIX 




- 




- 




REA0IN3 


3Ul DANCf 


F ILMTaPE 


COMPUTER 


hlCfcOFI • 








0.3324 


0.0652 


0. 1629 


GUIOA.VCF 


0.2591 


1 .c^co 


'^.172B 


r. 1577 


0. r34l 


FILSTAPE 


0.3324 


• 1728 


1 .0000 


0 . 1 1^8 


0.306^ 


COMPUTER 


C.0652 


.1577 


0 .1 1 38 


1 .OCOO 


0. 1999 




0. 1629 


• 134 1 


0 .3068 


' C. 1999 


1 .COCO 


S0RTC9DS 


elites 


0.0675 ^ 


0. 1467 


0.1759 


0.3180 


WORK EXP 


0.1359 


0..*9P2 " 


0,1918 


0.0661 


0. 1586 


CAREE*? 0 


C. l'^4^ 


^ .1795 


0 .3504 


0.1414 


Ci0706 


PLA^T T. 


COS 64 


0.1325 


0. 1370 


0 . 1 & 64 


0. 2C29 


PLAN CRS 


0. 1539 


0.1933 


0.2305 


0. 14?"' 


0.*1839 


SEX 


0.0325 


^^•028 1 


-0 .0358 


-0.0104 


-0. 0659 


GRADE 1 


-0. 01 46 


-0.06 5 2 


0. 0094 


-0.0210 


-0.G248 


GRADE 2 


0.05'*0 


169ft 


-0,»0149 


C .0773 


0.0871 


RACH 


0. 1075 


'^.03 10 


0 .0736 


0 .0936 


b . 01 87 


PLANS 


0. 0^*93 


-0 .1086 


O.0778 


-0 .0^ 68 


-0. 0082 




-0. 0287 




-0.1135 


0. 0C05 


-0 . 0333 


2^ OCC-SPEC 


0.0426 


0.1095 


-0*0437 


C. 0.153 


C.0127 


} GEN OCC 


-0.0143 


0.0953 


-0.1223 


-0.0C37 


-0.0698 


S.A.I.V. 


-C.Oil 50 


O.C430 


-O.093O 


-0.0274 


-0.0646 


* Sauries 


-'i.0556 


-0.0091 


-'•'.0897 


-0.0723 


-0.0747 


JOB voc. 


-0.0131 


0.1093 


-0.1406 


-0.0247 


-0.0671 


SCH-V 1 


-0.0250 


-0.1189 


-0.0897 


-o.6ri7 


-0.G270 


SCH-V 2 


-0.0627 


0.0139 


-0.0352 


* C.0567 


0.,C623 


SCH-V 3 


0.0036 


0.1343 


O.DIOO 


O.OC53 


0.1146 


SCH-V 4 


-0.0312 


-0.0533 


0.0120 


-0.0972 


-0.C445 


SCH-V 5 


C.0251 


0,0681 


-O.0387 


-0.0711 


-0.0491 


SCH-'V 6 


0.0362 


0.0040 


0.0620 


0.1503 


0.0222 


SCH-V 7 


, 0.0912 


0*0450 


0.0916 


0.0134 


0.C708 


SCH-V e 


0.0157 


O.0499 


0.0680 


-0.1C07 


0.0387 


SCH-V 9 


-0.1185 


-'^.1054 


-0i0264 , 


-O.C394 


0.0143 


SCH-V 16 


0.0051 


-0.0313 


' -0.0539 


-0.0942 


-0.0165 


SCH-V 11. 


C. 02-25 


-0.0950 


0*0325 


-0.0699 


-0.0719 


' 102 


It 











ERIC 



SORTCRDS 


WORK EXP 


CAREbR 0 


PLANT T. 


PLAN CRS 


SEX 


GRADE i 


' 0.11Q8 . 


^0.1359 


0.1040 


0.0664 


C.1839 


0*0325 


-0.0146 


0.0675 


0.0982 


0.1795 


0.1325 


C*1933 


0.0281 


-0.0652s 


0.1467 


C.1918 


0*0504 


0.1370 


C.2305 


-0*0358 


0.0094 


0.17.59 


0.0661 


0. 1414 


0*1864 


0*1427 


-0.0104 


-0.0310 


6.3180 


€.1586 


0*0706 


0.2C29 


C*1839 


-0*0659 


-0.0248 


i.ooco 


0.1774 


0.1218 


0.135& 


- C*2127 


0.0395 


-0.0391 


0.1774 


1,0000 


0*1396 


0.2230 


C.3423 


0.0396 


0.0213 


0'. 1218 


0.1396 


1.0000 


0*1676 


C.1573 


0.0558 


0.0890 


0.1358 


C.2230 


0. 18.76 


1 .0000 


0.2403 


r0.d028 


0.0567 


0.2127 


C. 34.23- 


' 0.1573 


*0*2403 


1*0000 


0*0603 


-0.0C56 


0.0395 


0.0396 


0*0558 


-0*0028 


0.0803^ 


i.oooo 


-0.0298 


-0.0391 


0.0213 


0.0890 


0*0567 


-C.0056 


-0*0298 


l.OOOC 


0.0043. 


C.1477 


0.1026 


0.1053 


o;o758 


-0 *0256 


-0.4984 


O.lllV 


C.1517 


0*1243 


0.0907 


C.1544 


0.0626 


-o.ooi4 


0*0475 


0.1799 


-0.0774 


0.0525 


C.1166 


0*0230 


-0.0318 


-0.1224 


-0.1570 


0.0233 ' 


-0.0692 


-C.1677 


-O.0V14 


-0.0373 


-0.0282 


-0.0283 


0*0116 


-0 *0 367 


* C.0357 


0.0165 


-0.0768 


-0.1350 


-0.1692 


0.0137 


-0*1018 


-C*1039 


0.0057 


0.0058 


-0.1147 


-0.1136 


0.0171 


-0.0 630 


-C*0222 


0.0666 


0.0188 


-0. 1045 


-0.0954 


-0.0332 


-0.0816 


-0.0842 


-0*0268 


0.0055 


^ -0.1359 


-0.1566 


0.0526 


-0.0780 


-0*0911 


-0.0129 


-0.0158 


. 0.0609 


0.0069 


0.3658 


0.0026 


-X*0145 


-0*0164 


0.1239 


0.0336 


-C.0350 


•0.084 3 


-0*0416 


C.0215 


-0*0380 . 


-0.0113 * 


-0.0009 


0.0251 


0.1411 


0.0198 


-C.0157 


-0.0192 


-0*0838 


-0.0290 


-0.0595* 


-0.1164 


-0.0314 


-C.031JJ 


-0*0064 


0.0138 


-0.0185 


-C.0363 


-0.G827 


0.0248 


-C.0317 


-0.0217 


0.0048 


0.0995 


' C.06C1 


-0.1427 


0*0105 


C*1179 


0.0456 


-0*1292 


0.1107 


0.1256 


0.1790 


0.097a 


C.'054l 


0.0553 


0.0402 


-0*aj48 


0.0221 


•0.0995 


0*0395 


-€•0570 


0*0168 


0.0376 


-0.0353 


, -0.0461 


-0.1614 


-0.0495 


-0,0185 


0.0476 


-o;0529 


-0*0550 


-0.0290 


•0. 1404 


-0.0683 


-0«0338 


-0*0279 


0.0126 


-0^0358 


0.0128 


-C. 1509 


-0.0243 


C.0256 


-0.0164 


0.0148 



1.03 



Table 45 (cont.) 



CORXCLATION 


MATRIX 












f GRADE 2 


/ K4Cf 


PL4NS 


.PUKE VOC 


acc-spEC 


RPAOIS'G 






r..'>r93 


-C.02y7 


'\.C426 


CUIDANCe 


C. 169S 




-O.10S6 


0.0U6 


r.icv5 


f ILMTAPt 






0.077B 


-0.1135 


-0i0437 


COHPUTER 


C . 07 73 




-0.0660 


o;oco5 


0.0153 


MICROFI.. . 


Of 0071 


Tf CU7 


-0.0092 


-0.0333 


OiC127 


SORT C^Oi 


Cf 00^3 


"f J 1 19 


O.D475 


-0.1224 


.02fcf2 


WORK EXP 


'^t M77 


f^f 1517 


0.1799 


-0.H70 


-0.0283 


CARZ6*? 0' 


0. 1025: 


'>f 1243 


-^^ .0774 


, 0.0233 


0»011& 


PLANT Tt 


Of 1053 


'^f 0907 


0.0525 


-0.0692 


-Oi0367 


PLAS CRS 


Cf 07bS 


^f 1544 


0.1166 


-O.U77 


0.C357 


SfX 


-0.0256 


^^.0626 


O.0230 


70*0414 


C*C165 


GRADE 1 


-Cf 49^4 


-f>f 0014f 


-0.0316 


-0.0373 


-^.0768 


GRADE ? 


1 f t^O'^O 


-'^fr225 


0,0749 


0.0786 


0.0lj58 


RACE 


-C,C225 


1 • f'O^ 


0.0299 


-C.3f 88 


-0.0955 


PLAS3 


Cf 07^9 


r^f 0299 


1 .0000 


-0.2t03 


-0.2083 


PURE VOC 


Of 07fc6 


-'>f3')88 


-0.2603 


l.OCOO 


0.3216 


OCC-SPEC 


0.0953 


-Of0955 


-0^^083 


0.3216 


1.0000 


GEN QCC 


Cf ^^5^7 


-r>f2246- 


-0,2969 


0.4E3r 


C,2979 


S.A.I.V* 


Cf 0244 


-'^.1474 


-0.1603 


0.3934 


0.2206 


SALARIES 


-Cf0229 


-'^f l4ri 


-0.1544 


0.2782 


0.1fc02 


JOfi VOO. 


Of 0956 


-0.26551 


-n.2535 


0.6369 


C.3398 


SCH-V 1 


-Cf 0647 


0. 17i33» 


-0.053t 


-0^0323 


-'S.0074 


SCH-V 2 


Cf 0093 


-n.0350 


-O.D334 


-0.0649 


0*0105 


SCH,-V 3 


Of 1394 


-'>'.05'!5 5 


0.0324 


0.0124 


0.0039 


SCH-V 4 


-0.0569 


-?^.1344 


70.0124 


0.0204 


-0.0414 


SCH-V 5 


-Of 0044 


-0.12^9 . 


O.06fal 


0.0112 


0.CC64 


SCH-V 6 


Of 0363 


0.2324 


O.0955 


-0.0661 


rC.0246 


SCH-V 7 


-Cf0571 


0.1049 


0»0128 • 


-0.0695 


-0»0677* 


SCH-V 8 


-Of 0:>53 


-O.O044 


-0.1219 


0.1C57 


oai82 


SCH-V 9 


-Of 0044 


-0.1265 


-0.0172* 


0.0338 


0.0588 


SCH-V 10 


-Of 003e 


*-0.C.167 


0.0O05 


C.01C6 


-C.C132 


SCH-V 11 


-0*0231 


-O.C599 


0,0352 


-C'.0*56 


-O^CC47 
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V . U r c J 


• A A9 4 7 


•r flA 1 7 
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• 0 . O/iQA 

J . *J U 7 O 


\ 9\JO *lO 


•r . n74 7 




U . wc f U 


n AA 91 

II .00 £ J 


A 11 4iL 
0 . 11^0 


J 9 i O0*J 


^ . « « f r 


. 1 D 4 <^ 




A AAAQ 


A nn/t 

0 .U^^G 


. mfi AAAO 


« A 1 AC ? 


V . 1 Uo 


«A AQCA 


U .1 !>00 




• A A 1 C A 
0 .0^3V 


A A OK 1 * 


o n 1 ^7 
J . J f 


O fV 1 71 


«A A^q9 
V . 'J J J £ 






mfS AM 41 
0 .OO ^ J 


A 1411 
0 . 1^11 


••J. iO lo 


M A A*. O •\ 


M A AQ 1 


sA A^lOA 


A AA O i;. 
O.OOco 


— 0 .0^ JlG 


V.017O 


•A 1 /I Q a 
U . 1*J 


M A A O 


«• A AA A O 

t*. Uo,4c 


M A A IQ 1 1 


M A A 1 A C 

-C. 0 Jl 45 


A A O 1 K 

0 •Qc 19 


-0 .0197 




0 . 0 6 66 


mA AO a 


-0 .0 129 




mn' A2aA 


•A A 1 Q 9 
—0 .Ol7£ 


J . V v D O 


C .Ql bo 


A AAC K 

U . V U !) !> 


_A Alec 

— 0 9*} loo 


L . Jlc J7 


•A A1 1 1 
— U .1/1 1 J 


• A A Al A 
— 0 .U 0 JO 


A A A ? 
V1.0P4 / 


A /so ti.L. 

U. Oc 




0 .Oo!>o 




A AACl 


A 1 1Q4 
0 . 1 J7^ 


-0.2246 


-0.1^ 74 


..A 1 A A 1 


^0 •£057 


W.I #3 J , 


MiA AOKA 

-0 .0350 


• A A K K K 

—0.0 999 


•"0.2969 


^Aj 1 X. AO 


_A 1 K A A 

-0 • 1I>44 


-0 .£ DoD 


aA AK07 
—0 . OD J / 


sA AOOA 
-0 .OJ 


^A ADA 


0.4831 


A O O OA 

0 f J V j4 


0^2782 


0 .6369 


a A AO Oq 


-0 .0047 


A A 1 lA 

0 .y ic^ 




V » £ £ to 


A 1 il A 9 


A- 1 ^Ob 


Or^74 


A A<( 


A A AIQ 


1.0000 


0.3636 


C. 289,9 


0.5407 


C.0292 


0.0061 


-0.1184 


0.3636 


l.OOCO 


0.2950 


0.^298 


C.0379 


-0.0421 


, -0.1306 


0.2899 


0.2950 


1#0000 


0.3211 


r0.0042 


-0.03C6 


-0.0643 


0.5^07 


* 0.4298 


Cf3211 


1 .0000 


-0.0000 


-a.03C5 


-0.0660 


0.0292 


C.0379 


-0.0042 


-0 .OOQO 


1.0000* 


-0.0862 


-0.0813 


0.0081 


-0.0421 


r 0.0306 


-0.0305 


-0.0882 


l.OOCO^ 


-0.0774 


-0.1184 


-0.1306 


-0.0643 


-0.0680 


-C.0813 


-0.0774 


l.OCOO 


0.0474 


C.0372 


0.0656 


0.041^ 


-C.0960 


-0 .0914 


-0.0643 


0.0260 


«0.096l 


0.0685 


0.0*25 


-C.0899 


-0'.0657 


-0.0790 


-0.0605 


r0.0869 


-0.0886 


-0 .0485 


-C.1070 


-0.10.19 


-0.0940 


-0.1294 


- -0.0715 


-0.1268 


-0.1179 


-0.0789 


.^-0.0751 


-0.0693 


0.0040 


0^*0596 


^ 0.0726 


0.1005 


-0.0664 


-0.0823 


-0.0756 


0.0068 


0.0310 


0.0588 


0.0191 * 


-C.0899 


-0.0857 ^ 


-0.0790 


0.0113 


C.0215 


0.0238 


0.0391 


1 -c.oeo8 


-0.0770 


-0.071G 


0.0169 


-0.0294 


*0.02 36 


-0 .0648 


-0.0917 


-0.0873 


-0.0605 
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Table 45 (contO 





MATRIX 








SCH-V 4 


^ SCH-Y 5 


SCH-V 6 


READING 


-C#0312 


^ .0251 


0,0362 


GUIDANCE 


-C • 0533 


'^.C6e 1 


O.004O 


FILMTilPE* 


0» 0120 


-0 .03^7 


0 •06 20 


•COMPUTER 


-0» 0972 


-p ,071 1 


0*1583 


MI CROP I a 


-C* 0445 


*0 ,04 91 


0.0222 




-C» 0290 


-0,0165 


0 .0995 


WORK <=XP 


-C • 0595 


-0 .036 3 


0 , 0601 


CAREER 0 


* •C»1164 


* -0,0327 


-^,1427 " 




•0#031^ 


.02^4P 


0 .0105 


PLAN CRS 


-0# 0313 


•0 . C3 1 7 


0?l 1 79 




«0« 0064 


-0 » 02 17 


0 .0456 






0 , 004B 


•0 .1292 






-'^ .00^ 4 


C .0363 


ff Arc 


•.* 3 . J T f 




0 •?ft74 








ft .OQSS 




C • 0204 




•ft •066 1 






ft • 00f,4 


•ft • ft ?4A 


GEN*OCC 


0,047/4 


0 .026^ 


»-0.0605 » 


S.A.UV. 


0*0372 


0.0961 


-O.0'869 


SALARIES 


0*0656 


r.06e5 


-0.0886 


JOB VOC*. 


0-0413 


O.04Z5 


-0.0485 


SCH-V 1 


-0#0960 


-0..0399 


-0.1070 


SCH-V 2 


-D.0914 


-0.0357 


-0.1019 0. 


5CH-V 3 


-0.0943 


, .0,0790 


•0.094ft 


SCH-V. 4 


i.ooro 


-O.C933 


-^.1109 


SCH-v' 5 


' -0.0933 


I .OOCv'i 


-0.1040 


SCH-V 6 


-0.1109 


-0.1040 


1.0000 


SCH-V 7 


-0.0,913 


-n.0767* 


-0.0912 


SCH-V 8 


-0.0996 


-0.0339 


-0.0998 


SCH-V 9 


-0.0933 


-ft. 03 74 


-0,1040 


SCH-V 10 


-0.093S 


-0.0765 


-0.0934 


SCH-V 11 


-0.0951 


-0.0391 


r0.1060 
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SCH-V 7 SCH-V 8 SCH-V 9 SCH-V 10 SCH-V li 



0.OS12 


0.0157 


-0.1185/ 


0.0051 


0.0225 * 


C.0450 


0.0499 


-0.1054{ 


-0.0313'' 


-0.0950 


0.0916 


ft. 0680 


-0.02641 


-0.0539 


C.0325 


0.0134 


-0.1007 


-0.0394 


-0.0942 


y-0.0699 


q.0708 


0.0387 


0.014b. 


-0.0165 


-0.0719 


0.1107 


-0.0448 


-0.0353 


-0.0550 


<-D.0358 


0.1256 


0.0221 


-0.0461 


-0.0290 


C.0128 


0.1790 


-C.09?5 


-0.i614 


-0.1404 


-0;i509 


0.0978 


•0.0395 


-0.0495 


-0.0683 


-0.0243 


0.0541 


-0.0570* 


-0.0185 


-0.0338 " 
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0.0553 
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0.0588 
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-0.1179 


0.0191 " 


^ 0.0391 ' 


-0.0648 
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l.OCOO 
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-0.0767 


-0.0689 


-0.0781 


-n.0736 


l.OCOO 


-0.,0839 
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-0.08.56 


-0.0767 


-0.063^9 


1.0000 


-0.0785 


-0.0891 


-0.0689 
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-0.0785 


1.0000 
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-0/.0781 


-0.0856 


-0.0891 
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Correlations ^between Test Scal^e Variables and ithe Variables Shown 
as Significant or Highly ^Significant in Table 44 
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Gen. " 
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SAIV 


* • 
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' .07 






Grade 12 vs,. 10,11 




.05 . 


f • 
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Race ^ 
Plans » 
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-.14 


-.27 


-.21 


-.30 


-M6 


-.15 


-.26 


( 

Pure vocabulary 


^ .32 


.48 


• .39 


.28 


.64 


Counselors 




.10 






.11 ' 


Film/ tape 




-.12 






-.14 


Computers 








-.07 




Sorting cards 


t 


-.14 


-.11 , 


-.10 


-.14 


Work experience 
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Table 47. 



Percentage of Students at Each School Who Indicated That None of the Resources Had Been 
the Cause of Their Engaging in Career Decision-Making Activities 



Activities 


/ • Schools 


Nonpovy 
Coiaputer 
(N-179) 


Nonpov/. 
Exper. 
(N-123) 


Nonpov/ 
Materials 
(N-1290 


Nonpov/ 
Publics. 
(N-121) 


, /llonpov/ 
Instruct. 
<N-135) 


Nonpov/ 
Minimum 

(N-n3) 


Pov/ 
Computer 
(N-168) 


Pov/ 
Exper. 
(N-107) 


Pov/ 
Materials 
(N«112) 


Pov/ 
Publics. 
(N-119) 


Pov/ 
Instruct. 
(N-96) 


1 Pov/ 
. Kinimum 
(N-124) 


'Changed mind about 


12.8 


17.9 


14)7 ^ 


12.4 


14.1 


14.2. 


17.9 


22.4 


26.8 


21.8 


15.6 


16.9 


i 

Added occupations 
xor consxoc r«iuxon 


15.1 


iir4 


7.0 


^ 12.4 


16.3 

\ 


17.7 


13.1 


15.9 


17.9 


18.5 


18.8 


9.7 


Dropped occupa- 

^fnna fTtstti cc%x\^ 

tide ration 


13.4 


17.1 


10.9 


13.2 


18.5 


15.0 . 


J* 

" 17.9 


19.6 


17.0 


26.9 


13.5 




16.1 

! 


Continued 


18.4 


20.3 


14.0 


, 11.6 


20.7 


15.0 


23.8 


17.8 


19.6 


16.0 


22.9 


25.0 


Head. mo re 
information 




,8.9 


8.5 


9^9 


8.1 


7.1 


11.9 


7.5 


3.6 . 


16.0 


14.6 


12.1 


Wrote for 
more info ma*' 
tion 


7.8 


13,0 


13.2 


11.6 


, 14.1 

• 


17,7 


16.7 


16.8 


17.9 


15.1 


15.6 


17.7 


^ fc- « 

-Watched someone . 
wo r Icing 

— { — 


11.7 ' 


13.0 


17.1 


14.9 . 


^13.3 


9.7 


'21.4 ^ 


17.8 


19.6 


' 29.4 


18.8 


25.0 


Took part in 
activities of an 
occulta tion ^ 


11.7 


17.9 


14.0 


11.6 


15.6 


15.0 


22.0 


17.8 


17.9 


24.5 


/ 

17.7 


21.0 


Talked to soatfone 
about his/her 
occupatrion 


15.6 


\ 

16.3; 

" f 

u 


15.5 


17.4 


14.8 


24.8 


20. C ^ 


15.0 


31.3 


24.4 i 


26.0 


23.4 


Talked to parents 
about an occupa*- 
tion ' ? 


29.1 


26. a 


16.3 


20.7 


33.3 

•1 


28.3 


30.4 j 


24.3 


<^6.4 


4 

\ 


2.9 


32.3 


35.5 


Talked to 'friends 
about an occupa- 
Uon * * 


27.4 


21.1 j 


21.7 


14.9 1 
1 

* 


} 

.25.9 ■ 28.3 

1 


26.8 ' 


19.6 


43'. 8 


3 


).3 

1 


25.0 


24.2 1 
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TaUle A8 

Moat Influential Resource Available at rthe School anU Percentage of Students Citing It for Causing Students 
to Engage in Various Activities Related to Occupational Choice 





i * „ 

Schools 




J 

Nonpov/ 


NonpovV 


Nonpov/ 


Nonpov/ , 


Nonpov/ 


Nonpov/* 


Pov/ 


Pov/ 


Pov/ 


Pov/ ' 


Pov/ 






Computer 


Exper. 


Materials 


Publics. 


Instruct* 


Miolmum 


Cooputer 


Exper 4 


Materials 


Publics. 


Instruct. 


. Mlnlmun 


^4 %t4 ^4 AO 

Activities 


(N-179) 


(N-123) 


(N-129) 




(N-135) 


(N«113) 


(N-168) 


(N-107) 


(N-112) 


(N-119) 


(N«96) 


(N-124) 


Changed mind about 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


^ A 


A 


A 


A 


occupation 


19.0 


18.7 


24.0 


14.0 


20.7 


20.4 


17.3 


15.0 • 


23.2 


16.0 


18.8 « 


29.0 


Added occupations 


A 


A 


A 


B 


A 


A 


A 


B 


A 


A 


A 


A 


for- cons i'de rat ion 


25.1 


26.0 


24.8 


18.2 


14.8 


22.1 


17.3 


12. 1 


32.1 . 


26.1 


25. 0 


22.6 


Dropped occupa- 


A 


A 


A 


* 

A.B , 


B 


A 


A 


A 


A' ^ 


A 


A 


B 


tions froa con- 


16.2 


9.8 


13.2 


9.1 


.6.7 


15. 9 


10.1 


9.3 


12.5 


' 12. 6 


8.3 


11.3 


sideration' 























Continued 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A, B* 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


consideration 


o c 


/ . J 


11. D 


1 A A 

l^. U 


11, 9 


OA /. 


7 7 


9. J 




91 (\ 


li. . J 


11 1 
11. J 




















— — 








Read more 


A 


A 




A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


information 


J^ . 0 


« 


JO . u 


9A n 


JO . J 


A? ^ 

H £ . J 


J 7 . 7 


JX . o 


S2 7' 

Jfc . / 


J D . X 


32.3 


41.1 


Wrote for 


H 


A . 


A, B, G* 


B 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


B 


A 


k * 


more' infonna- 


9. D 


c 7 


& . J 


Q 1 
7.1 


ft Q 


lU . D 


S A 

J . H 


J . D 


1 S 9 ' 
J< J . £ 


J . 7 


' S 2 


7.3 


tion 


























Watched someone 


I 


I 


V G 


G 


I 


I 


G 


B. G* 


C 


G 


B, G* 


G 


working 


D. 1 


D.J 


J • ^ 


J . 0 


A A 


J.J 


7 . 1 


6.5 


7.1 


5.9 


4.2 


11.3 


Took part in 


G 


G 


G 


G 


* 

G.J 


H 


J 


H 


G 


J 


G 


G 


activities of an 


7.3 




7 n 


5.8 


7 

J. / 


4.4 


5.4 


9.3 


9.8 


7.6 


" 9.4 


12.1 


occupation' 


























TaJJc^ei to soneone 
abcyi^Als/hcr 


B 


H 


B 


" B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


B 


- B 1 


B 


B 


11.7 


15.4 


12.4 . 




11.1 


11.5 


13.7 


14.0 


11.6 


6.7 


10.4 


12.1 




























f Talked to parents 




B 


B 


A 


A 


A. B* 


A 


B 


B 


A 


B 


B 


about an occupa- 


^ 9.5 


7.3 


6.2 


5.8 


6.7 


9.7 


7.7 


10.3 


8.0 


5.9 


6.3 


13.7 


tion 


























Talked to friends 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 


G 




about an occupa- 


10.1 


9.8 


9.3 


' 5.8 


11.1 


15.9 


19.0 


16.8 ' 


17.9 


11.8 


10.4 




tion 

1 
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A. Reading naterials C* Film, tape, etc. 
B« Guidance counselor D. Computer 



Resources 

E. Microfiche 

F. Sorting cards 
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G. School-arranged work experience I. School-arranged plant tour 

H. Career day or career fair J. Career planning course or unit 



CHAPTER IV 



OBSERVATIONS AND INTERVIEl^S 



The study teams spent from three to five days at eat^ school admin- 
istering the questionnaire, interviewing students, taljcing with counselors 
and teachers and other staff members, and observing the career information 
resources and the way they were handled* 

The number of students interviewed — all of whom volunteered — ranged 
from 11 to 19; everyone who signed a consent form and showed up at the 
,r,cheduled time was interviewed. The main p^urpose of the interviews, as 
described in the proposal, was to supplement jLnformation on the question- 
naire and find out what l^he students* attitude was toward the various 
resources they had used. The study team members went over the question- 
naires of std^entS' scheduled fox interviews and noted points wonth asking 
about.' In addition, the intervifev/s followed an iYiterview schedule in 
order to assure uniformity across schools. The interview schedule is 
reproduced in Appendix B . 

The observations were less uniform" than the 'interviews. They varied 
depending on conditions at the school. Some of the schools were expansively 
cooperative; others kept us to" our promise to be as unobtrusive as ' 
possible. Nevertheless, at no school were we denied access to the career 
resources or to a knowledgeable staff member as a source of information. 

The observations and intervie'ws for a school were written up immediately 
after the visit to that school and long before the data analysis began 
lest the writer be unconsciously .influenced by knowledge of the outcome. 
These wxite-ups appear in Appendix C* . 

In this chapter we wilT first look at the pairs of schools that consti- 
tute the types to see "bow the resources that make ly) the type are used and 
how students regard them. Then we will look at all the schools to see what 
generalizations we can make about career resources and their usage. Finally, 
we will look at the' two schools that scored the highest on the six scalers 
and the two that scored the lowest to see if we can find in the interviews 
and observations* some explanation for the scores. 



The Six Types 

Computer * Several features of the two computer schools are striking. 
First, the number of students that actually were able to interact with the 
computer was quite small. At the nonpoverty school 80 students used it per 
month. Since the enrollment was about 1,000, some students would be denied 
access to the computer if the rate of 80 per month held throughout the year. 
At the poverty school the study team never saw the terminal in use at all. 
One reason for low usage is that there was only one terminal at each school. 



At the poverty school, adverse economic conditions played a part in reducing 
use of the computer. , - J ^ 

Secondly, *the computer seems to have been used mainly for direct \ 
access of occupational information .rather than for enabling students to 
retrieve lists of occupations that meet their individual specifications 
(structured access). At the nonpoverty school, counselors considered the 
computer as simply an adjunct to other career activities, and students 
apparently, did not take the initiative in searching for agreeable occupa- 
tions. At the poverty school, counselors said that the computer was used 
"inductively" and as' an information tool. Berhaps inductively refers to 
structured access. In the interviews, however, only two students mentioned 
something like structured access: At the nonpoverty school, one, who had 
already made up his mind, used th3 computer just to see what the other 
possibilities were. At the poverty school, one student said that he had 
used it, to narrow down the numbey of occupations he was considering. AU. 
of the others interviewed apparently used thj computer mferely as a page 
turner. ' ^ ' 

Third, for the most part students seemed 'to like, the computer. It 
was more convenient and immediate than other resources. There were 
exceptions: One student thought the computer had failed Jto give the true 
flavor of an occupation he was familiar with, and another thought" she got 
nothing on the computer that she could not have gotten elsewhere. 

Fourth, students who used the computer also used other resources as 

well. 

Fifth, some students preferred to use the computer at a remote center 
rather than on campus because there were more terminal^^at the center and^ 
because students were allowed to use them without adult assistance. Thi^ 
same phenomenon appeared at a school of another type, Nonpoverty /Publications 
A student using the computer at that school resented the /act that printouts 
could be obtained, only by requesting them from an adult. 

Experiential . The two experiential schools looked different from 
each other. At the nonpoverty school, there were numerous nonexperiential 
resources (including a computer terminal') available to the students, 
the poverty school experiential resources were about all there were. At 
the nonpoverty school, seminars conducted four times a year by various 
professionals in the community, the career units in the classrooms, the 
wojlc- training programs, and the career days seemed to stimulate use of 
publitations to get information. At the poverty school, neither the 
three work-study programs, career days, nor work experience seemed to ( 
lead to "further career explorjition. Career days were favorably regarded 
at the nonpoverty school, but were criticized at the poverty one for 
being unrelated to student interests and for painting an unrealistically / 
rosy picture of the occupations under discussion. 
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At both schools the experiential programs were criticized for being 
too narrow* At the nonpoverty school, students focused on the nature of 
work activities, with little regard for information about preparation for 
entry or salary possibilities. At the poverty school there was little 
career exploration of any sort, and observers thought that the students* 
jobs provided needed income bujt little in the way of career information* 

/ 

Materials . At both materials schools the use of multiple resources 
is apparent. In fact, students at the nonpoverty school preferred 
publications to microfiche. They also liked a career course in how to 
use resources. At the poverty school, rateer exploration seemed to occur 
in two steps. Students would be stimulated by a film 'and then would 
follow up their interest t^l^ough reading or use of microfiche. At 
this school counselors played a very active role mediating between the 
two steps.^ The schools differed markedly in their students' ^^ttitude 
toward 'microfiche. At the nonpovertfy school, students disliked it; at 
the poverty school, they were attracted by the mechanics of using it, 
although some found it inconvenient if they wanted to take materials 
home. ^ ' , 

f 

Publications . At neither of the publications schools do reading 
^materials show tQ advantage. Students at the nonpoverty school thought 
their guidance counselors were a ^better resource. Interviewees ^criticized 
the materials on various grounds — for being hard to read, put ofjdata. Or 
confine! to the military. Publications that were .consulted in conjunction 
with vocational-technical, curricula were more highly regarded. 

At the poverty school there seemed to be li«ttle use of publications 
or, indeed, anything else. Nearly all of the fourteen students interviewed 
were critical of the school's career information system.^ Either the 
sdhool did not have the stock of publications it claimed for itself, or 
there was no apparatus at the school for helping students recognize what 
information they needed and how they should go about accessing it. 

Instruction . At the nonpoverty school there is apparently more 
emphasis on counselors than, on formal instruction. Not one of the twelve 
interviewees mentioned having taken a course in career planning. 

At. the poverty school, on the other fiand, a course called Life: 
Myth and Reality, available^o tenth graders, was mentioned favorably by 
several interviewees. Much ^f the instruction concerned getting into 
college rather than choosing an occupation. As with the materials type, 
instruction seems to require a two-step process, arousal of interest in 
the instructional unit and a follow-up through some other resource, 
mostly rje£td£ng. 

Minimum . Of the two minimum schools, one (poverty) seems truly 
minimum; At that school students who wanted occupational information 
were" almost entirely on their own. Seven of the eleven interviewees said 
that yfareer resources- at the school were practically nonexistent, and 

I 
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those students who had obtained any information about their occupation 
got it outside of school* 
^ < 

The nonpoverty /minimum school is a different story* This school 
has a considerable variety of different resources, including guidance coun- 
selors, a connection to the state computer system, a vocational program, 
and numerous publications. ' None of these^ resources was emphasized to the 
' extent that would qualify the school as one of the other f ive -^types.r 

Most of the fifteen interviewed students thought their guidance counselors 
\. ' were -their most usefjil career resource. However, there did ndt appear to 
be much structure in the way "the resources vere used.. 

Generalizations .across All Schools ^/ * ; ^ ^ « 

Several' themes emerge from these observations and interviews^. 

1. The importance of counselors and guidance professionals is 
apparent., Th,ey are mentioned as playing an important role in eleven out 

'of the twelve schools.^ (The exception was Poverty /Minimum. ) Sometimes 
their role is facilitative, and sometimes they loom as 'the major resburce 
at. the school, regardless of typey^ 

2. Schools commonly have and us^ a considerable .variety of resources. 
For example, students had access to a computer terminal at six of the 
schollp^^TToT^ust at the two computer types. Publications are the 'most 

' " commoi) secondary resource. , ' - ' 

3. Military brochures are^ everywhere. At nine of the schools 

thoy .were specifically mentioned in the observational write-up or interviews. 
They- seem to carry little weight with students, few of whom mention them 
^ favorably. 

4. Economic conditions are a constant worry. Nine of the schools 
refer to this matter in one context or another. At one of the computer 
schools, use 'of the computer was restricted by a lack of money. At other , 
schools, counsellors -feared that their programs would be cut. At still 
other schools, students were faced with a poor job market upon graduation. 

5. What students would Kke to ge,fc from the resources they consult 
Is Information about *what it's really like" to work at an occupation. 

.1^ * They might be hard put to explain what they 'mean by this expression,, but 
it seems clear that they are skeptical about speakers or pamphlets or 
- films that giid the occupations they are concerned with. Sonfetlmes this 
•desire to get the feel of an occupation seems unrealistic, as when « 
students criticize objective information for not communicating sub^jective 
a5pect.s of ' work. Sometimes, tpo,' it seems to cause students not to look 
for information "^fhey need, as in the case of work-experiences, that fail 
to stimulate curiosity about other aspects of the^ occupations than the 
activities they entail. 

» 
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6. None of the types., at least in these twelve schools, exists in 
a purfe form. For instance, ^he materials type seems to require publicacions 
and counselors to supplement the activities generated by the materials * * 
themselves. Or, as another example, the use of computers is not represen- 
tative of any ideal. The unique aspect of computers is their ability tc 
combine, and recombine information^ in a multitude of ways to meet specif i- 

* cations imposed by quite different individuals. Yet the computer systems 
,are hardly ever used this way. They aire used for information retrieval, 
a function performed adequately and .inexpensively by a book with a decent 
index. Furthermore^, access to the computer was limited by the lack of 
terminals and (often) by the need for a professional to be present to 
hfcxp the student x^ut. Finally, we npte that the experiential programs 

do not seem to generate career exploration. 

Comparison of High- and LoW-scoring School^s 

# 

• *It would be interesting to ask someione who had not seen the outcomes 
of the test scores- to. rank-order these schools on the basis of the 

, otservations and Interviews. Would this person have selected Poverty/ 
Materials and Nonpove-.:://M£nimum as high scorers, and Nonpoverty/Publica- 
tions and Poverty/Experiential as low sdorers? . 

* « 

We doubt it. ' 
• • * - ♦ 

There are some similarities and contrasts that can be noted. 
Observers at the highest scoring school (PoverCy/Materials) were struck ' 
' by the warmth of the s.taff — counselors and teachers — and their interest in 
the students. The research team's feelings on this matter were much 
stronger than appears from the write-up, which tenas to be restrained 
because of the need to be objective. At the other high-scoring school, 
observers also noted that the guidance counselors were helpful and 
receptive. But in other respects the schools do not appear to be distinc- 
tively alike. ^ , . • > 

At the poverty/experiential school we can point to a lack^of resources 
other than work-experience as a possible "cause** of the consistently low 
/scores. A comparison of this school with the top-scoring Poverty/Materials 
school reveals many, demographic differences. The experiential school had 
more non-Whites, fewer students in the academic program, fewer students 
planning to go to a four-year college,, more students in work-experience 
programs, more attendees at career days, and more studerits enrolled in 
courses in career planning.. Yet none of these differences seems conclusive. 

♦ * ' « 

There is nothing, at the other low-scoring school (Nonpoverty/Publica-' 
. tions) that explains its low SQores% The write-ups suggest a somewhat 
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gray atmosphere. ^Counselors feel that many students are beyond' their 
reach — the- "don't want nothin*" young people. 

» 

A person ranking these schools on the basis of observational informa- ' 
tion might be inclined to place the Poverty /Bublications and Poverty /Minimum 
schools at tjje bottom. They seem to be the polar opposites of the high- 
scoring Poverty/Materials School. These schools offer their students- 
little or nothing In the way of career information counseling .or resources.. 
Yet both schools ranked near the middle on the, test scales. (See Table 20, 
Chapter III, Schools 9 and'U.) 

. We must conclude that it is impossible to derive from these data a 
set -of conditions that will produce effective caree'r information acquisition 
as measured by the test scales. A friendly atmosphere and helpful, 
receptive guidance counselors seem essent,ial. But no particular resource 
or delivery system; by itself, can be pointed to as the key element. ' 

This is not to say•tha^ the resources do not count. Students do 
acquire information, it is vSsen?:ial to- the rational conduct of life, and 
it has to come from ,somewhere. What seems to be happening is that it 
comes from such, a variety of different sources, formal and informal,* that 
no single re^urce stands out. Many intangibles, such as the ambience of > 
the school and the community to whi^h it belongs, undoubtedly play a | 
part. * jT 

Summary 

^Analysis of observations and interviews was undertaken for e&ch type 
of career information delivery^ system, for ^themes" that* might recur in 
many schools regardless of type, and for comjiarisons of schools that 
scored high and low on the test scales to sefe if some factor could be 
identified that was associated with performance on the test. The results 
were generally ambiguous. *Even though a school may emphasize one type 
over another, it almost always uses many different resources, especially ^ 
counselors. The use of computers does not take advantage of their unique 
quaj-itiesr they are. used primarily as convenient occupational information 
resources with insufficient regard for their capacity for identifying 
occupations that meet individual' specif ications. Also, adult assistance 
is often necessaty, an aspect of computers that students seem to dislike.- , 
Experiential types often lead to a narrow focife qn work activities of a 
single occupation rather than to an expansion into occupational exploration. 
Materials seem to be the first step in a two-step approach^ to career 
selection; the materials (often films) arouse an interest that is then 
followed by means of another resource, usually publications. Neither of 
the publications schools was impressive,. and it appears that use of 
publications is depe.pident on some greceding activity (a film, course, or 
counselor) that stimulates the search for further information. Instruction 
appears to be similar to mafterials as a type in that it seems to be*tiie. 
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first step in a 'process; it stimulates interest, which then leads to 
further exploration, usually through publications. 



Some ra;atters w6re mentioned so frequently as to constitute themes in 
the analysis. Counselors are extremely important in the implementation 
of any type. Schools use a variety .of resources, with the result that 
none 'of the specimen^schools could be considered as a "pure" type. 
^filitary brochures are prevalent but seem ,to have little effect on 
students. Economic Conditions threaten guidance programs in two 
ways — budget cuts in guidance and -lack of employment opportunities for 
graduates. The main thing that ,stu<Je,nts would like to get from their 
resources is the feeliQg of what; "it7s really like" to work; they are 
skeptical abobVmuch of ' the iijf ormabibn -they gat from their school 
resources, especially speakers brought in for career" days. 

The comparison of schools that, scored high on the test scales with 
those that scored low bears little^ fruit. A warm, friendly a'tmosphere at 
the school and the presence of friendly and accessible counselors seem 
conducive to High scores. , ^ * 
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CHAPTER V w * 

SlftUtARY,, IMPLICATIONS, RECOMMENDATIONS 

■ )' ' 

* - - . ' 

Design. This was a study to determine the comparative effects of 
six types of career information delivery systems in 12 carefully selected , 
schools. Effects were defined by a questionnaire that some 1500 students 
answered. It^t^sted the students* knowledge in six areas considered 
important to career decision-making; that is, the study, §nd hence the 
questionnaire, was based on the assumption tha't^in American society a 
free choice of occupation is a -desirable thing, and that for .the choice 
to be rational (as opposed to impulsive or romantic or unrealistic), the 
choosers must possess substantial information about the options open to 
them and competencies in interpreting and using such itif ormation. The 
six scales of the questionnaire were therefore constructed, to reveal the*^ 
res'pondents * grasp of the specialized knowledge and understanding which 
are relevant to intelligent choice of occupation. . ^ 

.Questionnaire ^ Thq^ six scales of the questionnaire concerned , 
students* knowledge of an occupation they themselves had specified as one 
they were contemplating entering; their general occupational information; 
their ability to distinguish between skills, abilities, aptitudes, and 
values; thed^r ability^ to interpret a paragraph about earnings; their ^ 
understanding of words commonly used in conveying occupational information; 
and their ability to discriminate between opcupatipns that might satisfy 
their values and occupations thdt would not. The first and J.ast scales 
weire scored separately for each student; that is, the **right** answers 
depended in the first case on which occupation the student had specified 
anA in the last case on the importaace h^ or she had assigned to the 
values. 

Other items in the questionnaire collected demographic ^ata and 
information abc|Ut the various career information resources, the students 
had used, the frequency of ^use, participation in career decision-making 
activities, and the extent to which such activities were the result of 
use of,. the resources., . - 

If use of a particular type of career information delivery system or 
use of a particular type* of ^resource had produced a clear' effect 6n the 
students* occupational information or thei'r career awareness or their 
decision-making behaviors,^ thi^istudy had a good chance of discovering it. 

Findings . The major finding 'bf the study is that there, were no ^ 

clearly discernible effeqts attributable to the resources availa1)le at 

the schools. There were also 'no effects attributable 'to' the poverty 
level of the schocrls. 

There were differences in the scores, attained at' individual schools,^ 
and thesd tended* to' be consistent across all the scales. A school that 
scored high or low on one scale tended to* score the same way on the other 
scales. -But these* differences were Associated with schools, not types; 
one of the two. schools representing a type might be a high scorer and the 
other a* low scorer./ * * - 



The regression analysis showed that vocabulary scores /consistently 
autweighed all other variables', in predicting scores on^ the other scales • 
It also revealed an occasiona'l statistically significant relationship 
between use of a type of resource and score on a scale. Such, relation- 
ships were, however, no^con&istent across the scales, and the correlations 
ere small/and were, in*ct, often negative. 



Iniplications * 

Iw attempting to ex;plain the scarcity of differential effects due to 
resources,^ w6' have to rely on indir^ect evidence, observational data, and 
our^ own experience with occupational information and career guidance. We 
now have cdnsiderable data from this study and its predecessor (Chapman & 
Katz, 19^1) »on the resources^hat students "actually use and on the amount* 
of use they give them. ,We,^^o have the more subjective data derived 
froih the interviews and observations on how the students regard the 
resources and what l^ed fhe students to use them. Although inferential 
and subjective data of this sort are not ^amenable to statistical 
tests, they are not without weight. 
i \ 

Role* of vocabulary in the findings . The pronounced and consistent re- 
lationship between scores on the vocabjilary scale and scores on the other oc- 
cupational information scales is notable. One possible interpretation of 
this finding is that understanding occupational information and knowledge of 
woicd' meanings are manifestations of the same undei?lying verbal ability. 
We would not deny that some minimum lev.el of verbal comprehension is important. 
Such resd'urces as publications, computers, and microfiche communicate 
through the^ written word; and counselors, speakers at career days, and 
instructors' in career courses communicate through the spoken word. Clearly,, 
verbal skills are'-useful in acquiring information. 

* "Another interpretatipn is that most existing resources communicate 
information at an unnecessarily high level of verbal difficulty. These 
studies did not explore the verbal level required to understand the information 
as rende^red in any resource. However, experience •(indepelfcent of the 
studies) in communicating career information to students with a wide range 
of abilities makes the researchers believe that it can be deliv.ered in a. 
form comprehensible to many poor readers. There are limits, of coUrse, 
but it would be a mistake to conclude that good verbal ability is essential 
for acquiring occupational information if that information has been presented 
ij'lth the needff of poor .readers in mind. , ^ 



Limitations of the resources . What, then, is the explanation? In 
attempting to answer this questions, we will draw on the conceptual 
framework worked out for this study (Chapman,^ 1979) , the findings from 
Study. 1 (Chapman & Katz, 1981), and our own experience over the * 
years in working with a career information dejlivery system. 

The resources in this study concern, for the most part, only informa- 
tion about occupations. But this is only half the information that goes 
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into the choice of career. ^ The other half, as far as we, can tell, is 
largely neglected in the schools we studied. , ^ 

If our surmise is correct and the neglect really exists ,^ it is 
almost certainly attributable to failure* to recognize a crucial difterence 
between guidance and instruction. As Katz has observed (Katz & Chapman, 
1978, p{ 57 )y career guidance resembles instruction 

in that it aim's to provide the acquisition of k/howledge, the ^ 
development of understanding, and the mastery of competencies. It 
differs, however, in that a substantial portion of the knowledge 
. must be derived from^ the learrter himself. In guidance, the leavner > 
is part of the content. * 

For this reason, the conceptual framework 'proposed a model consisting 
of two realms of knowledge', one concerned with occupations and the other 
with self. The two realms interact; knowledge of the choos^er^^ values, 
abilities, and resources leads to the search in the realm of occupations 
for information about the counterparts of these qualities.' Knowledge of 
occupations and what they offer as rewards and demand f or , entry leads, in ^ 
turn, to a reappraisal of' self. Thus knowledge of .self provides the 
context in which the pursuit of occupational information takes place. ' 

Lack of context . In the final chapter of our report on Study 1, 
we speculated on why students, surrounded by. restfujrces full of facts 
about occupations, , seemed to prefer such uncertain alternatives as 
friends, parents, relatJLves, or nothing at all.» We 1Sruggest;ed "that one 
of the problems students have when they encounter the mountains of formal 
resources is the lack of a' usable context /In whicih tc 'place the information" 
(Chapman & Katz, 1981, p< 252). We have not found anything in the, study 
of effectiveness that would cause us to revise this opinion. We believe 
that the way the resources are applied by the schools has tended to \ 
minimize the realm of se'ft, with the result that students do not use the 
resources efficiently or, indeed, very much a.t aPJ.. • . * , [ ^ 

There is some indirect evidence for this assertion. The regression 
analyses' (Tables 38-42, Chapter III) showed that some of the resources ^ 
made statistically significant but small contributions to^ scores on . • 
various. 'scales. Some of these cotttfributions were negative. That is not 
to say that use of -the resource with the .negative regression weight 
resulted in a 'loss of useful^knowledge^; it says merely. that the group of 
students using the resource scored sigriif iiiantly lower (in the statistical 
sense) than students who had used other resources. The resource? that 
were associated with (statistically) significant negative effects were 
work experience (for Gen. -Occ . and SAIV— -Tables "39 and 40); sorting cards 
(for Gen. Occ , SAIV , Salaries, and Job Vocab— Tables 39-42.); film/tape 
(for Gen. Oca , and Job Vocab^ — Tables 39 and 42); and computers Xfor 
Sal aries" Tabj.e 41).. As we saw in Chapter III, the negative performance 
of computers on the Salaries scale is probably due ,to the peculiar way 
that GIS tteats salary in formation • , . ^ ; • 

Work experiencQ, films, and sorting cafds , function less, as comirirehen- 
slve sources of information than as motivators to look for information 
elsewhere. -They actu^ly contain little informat.ipn of the kind sought 
in the questionnaire. They constitute the first 'step in the two-step 
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process menti6ne*d in the previous chapter. Apparently, for tnany users 
they serve as a substitute for use of other resources; but the structured 
context that would bave led students to the- second step was missing. 

Lack of use . The data from Study 1 (Chapman & Katz, 1981) on the 
usage of various resources ^is also ^indirect confirmatory evidence. About 
20 percent of students h^'d never used reference books (including the 
ubiquitous Occupational Outlook Handbook ) > nearly one""quarter had never 
used magazines, and about one-third -had 'never read pamphlets, briefs, or 
kits '(Table 65^ p. 187).' At schools that had a computer-based system, 
about half the.s.tudents never used it (Table 66, p. ,188). Over half the 
students who could have used the microfiche did not do so (Table 68, 
p. 190). One-third of thos'e with access to sorting cards never used them 
(Tabid 69, p. 191). Nearly half the students had never talked with a 
counselor about* occupations (Tablje 70, p. 19^). And only about half of 
che ^students *had ever been exposed to a special course in carjeer planning, 
and even fewer (39 percent) had attended a career day (Table 71, p. 193). 

Infonnatdon from interviews and observations is notoriously unreliable 
and we do Vtot base any conclusions on it. We^ collected observational 
data In oraer to supplement and explicate what we learned from the 
questionnaire.' Yet, for what they are worth as evidence, the observations 
and interviews seem to confirm the impression that not much in the form 
of an, integrated career guidance program exists in these 12 schools. 
Even in ^the two schools selected as' the instruction type, students failed 
to mention anything like a^ comprehensive program of guidance that would 
have provided a context for the occupational information resources. Five 
of the thirteen students interviewed at one of the instruction school's 
mentioned as useful a lOth grade course with units on career planning. 
Observers could see no basis* for the instruction classification at the 
other school. * « ^ ^ ' 

The closest thing to a co;ntext that we could find in the interviews 
and observations was frequency of references to counselors. Whatever 
context there is s^ems to be provided by this grjoup. At ojie of the 
publications schools, students preferred counselors to reading materiala._ 
At the two ^top-scoring schools, observers noted a particularly warn 
relationship between the students and staff™the st^f cared. But __ 
'counselors were mentioned at nearly all the schools. Their quality with 
respect to career guidance is unknown. In any case, their influence 
yould be felt as individual persons, not as a coordinated program. 

Incbmplete use of computer systems . The evidence on the use of the 
computer systems is disappointing because these resOuffces have the 
greatest potential for being comprehensive. Even though the systems in 
cHese schools do not bring the student to that knowledge of self which we. 
see.aQ essential to the intelligent use of occupational information, they 
can provide, ixi a single resourqe, linkages, between, knowledge of self and 
knowledge of occupations. These linkages are the structured access 
routines which allow students to specify a set of characteristics they 
would like to find in occupations, and the computer then. i:ejtriey.es 
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occupations that meet the specifications. Other resources eith'er do not 
contain such linkages at all or, if they do, require" use of at least? twd 
diffeifent resources. Sorting cards, for, instance, provide linkages, but 
-users must consult .a. separate. resource for occupational information. 

There is very little evidence from the interviews or observations 
that the structured access feature' of thd computer system w^s actually 
used. When students refeT to computers, they refer to them as if they • 
were merely another source of occupational information — a quick and 
flBShy Occupational Outlook Handbook . One student at the Poverty /Computer 
school did say that the computer had "suggested" two occupations; another 
used it to "narrow down" his list of candidates. Otherwise, the only 
references to the computer were as occupational information dispehsing 
machines. Thus is suggested the gap left by the failure to engage^- 
students in structured self-appraisal as an integral compone/it of the 
search for information. • • ■ 

Textbooks without teachers . What we seem to find in these resources 
is vast compilations of occupational -information that ^ffe like the 
compilations of information about English literature or American history 
in textbooks on those subjects. What is missing is the teacher who helps 
students through the books, interpreting, testing, correcting. Few 
students feel capable of coping with a textbook by themselves, ^ut that 
is what is" expected of them when it comes to these compilations of 
occupational, information. And although' instructional materials can be 
rendered in a form, sucii as programmed instruction or computer-assisted 
instruction, that reduces the need 'for a human teacher, the career 
resources have not been rendered that way. They are not sufficiently 
interactive--not just in a technical sense but also in a substantive 
sense:, "they do not help students see the relevance of information to who 
they ^ire and what they want~'to their own examined values. 

. The analogy between career resources and textbooks is not perfect. • 
For one thing, some of the resources (films, tapes, experiential forms) 
are not compilations of information., though they imply a use of a compila- 
tion at some later stage of career planning. For another thing, the 
content of a history textbook is permanently divorced from the .learner-, 
whereas, as. wrJvave seen, the learner is part of the content of career 
information. tJut those anomalies do not alter the. general- form of the 
analogy: Students need help. 

Quality of Resources 

In Study 1 we examined' the content 'of various resources and found 
much to criticize. Although the amount of coverage looked impressive 
when measured against a checklist, the information about some areas 
appeared misleading and beset with contradictions. Particularly weak was 
the area, linking personal attributes with those of the occupation. We 
commented on the simplistic, inconsistent, and confused treatment of the 
levels of skill for Data, People, Things, and the treatment of interests, 
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aptitudes, and temperaments in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and 
its companion piece, the Guide to Occupational Exploration * These 
weaknesses appear in the DOT Data Display Tape , whence they are picked up 
by numerous other dispensers of occupational information. Since linkages 
between the. two realms of knowledge are a necessary element of the 
context we sought and did not find, the deficiencies seemed particularly 
distressing. 

What Study 2 seems to tell us is that correcting errors and inconsis*" 
tencies in occupational information is a necessary .but not sufficient 
agenda for imp*-oving resources. Students need help first in learning to 
ask good questions; then it will be important to provide them with 
accurate answers. They do not now address questions to many matters that 
are really important to them. It is just this failure of any resources 
to help students define comprehensively what they want to know and then 
help them seek systematically the relevant information that appears to 
account for the lack of effects attributable to resources. As we saw in 
Study 1, the main thing students were looking for was information about 
the prerequisites for a job and the salary it would pay (Chapman & Katz, 
1981, Table 79, p. 225). The main things they talked about with counselors 
were High school courses and a related topic, preparing for an occupation 
(Table 70, p. 192).' In Study 2 the only data on what students were 
thinking about came from the interviews. A few students specifically 
mentioned changing their minds because of information they had got from a 
resource. But the main impression the interviewers got was that the 
use of rei^ources was haphazard and unsystematic. 

' This is not to say that the deficiencies discussed in Study 1 should 
*not be corrected. If a proper context for career guidance were somehow 
established, the linkages would take their proper place in it. 

In addition, the study indicates that there may be weaknesses in the 
way occupational information is communicated. The fact that only%a tiny 
proportion of students got the right answer to the question about .salai-y 
range suggests that as much information as possible should be explicit. 
N'ot so much should be left to implication or interpretation by the student.' 

This observation Is^ also true of information about values. On the 
Gen. Occ . scale only 27 percent of respondents were able to picl^ from 
a lis^t of id occupations the three that required unusual leadership, and 
only 24 percent identified the occupation that allowed little opportunity 
for independent decisions. (The students performed better on the questions 
about values on the flcc^ Spec * scale where emphasis was on information 
about a single occupation of special concern;) Students nearly always 
have to infer information about values, if they seek it at all, for it is 
seldom explicitly stated in the resources. 

Another area in which the students seemed deficient was information 
about the labor market — particularly important in encompassing the 
**reality" component in decision-making. Only one percent picked the 
three occupations v;ith the fewest workers, .only two percent the occupations 
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with many workers, and only two percent the occupations requiring graduate 
study. Knowledge of this sort is useful in estimating the "odds" that a 
choice will turn souV. The odds that favor successfully completing a 
short program of training over a long one or finding work in an occupation 
that employs many over one that employs few should not in themselves 
determine a choice; but informedarid rational decision-nnaking should be 
able to take them -into accayartrT''^ 

Students did better on another aspect of decision-making, discrimi"- 
nating between twp options on the basis of their capacity to satisfy 
values. Even so, only about 40 percent of the respondents we're able to 
handle the situation successfully. Any conscious choice between options 
must invoke values, although the decision-maker may not be aware of it; the 
thing chosen is seen as having more value than the things not chosen. There- 
fore making explicit the values that figure in the choice should make the 
decision more rational than, when the values are hidden. But. the resources are* 
^linost totally silent about valtree. Students are left to infer as best they 
can whether or ,not an occup^lon can satisfy their values, to Judge with no 
aSBistance from the resouVces how occupations compare on their capacity to 
satisfy values, and to make up the^r own strategies for reaching a decision 
that finally will be based — consciously or unconsciously — on* values. Yet we 
know from our research and our experience with occupational information, that 
information about values can .be made explicit, that occupations can be retted 
or, graded on their capacity to satisfy at least some values, and that this 
information cart be used in a way that makes decision-making transpatent to the 
student. . . ^ ' 



R ecommendations * 

Our recommendations are implicit in the preceding discussion. 

Clearly, a ma jor- problem is to get the students to use appropriate 
resources more frequently and effectively than they do now.' , We think 
this can be done by providing a complete context for career, decision-making. 

1. Establish a curriculum for career decision-making . . We recommend 
that the schools establish^a^coherent^curriculum for career choice. This 
should not be in the form of a noncredit course that meets once a week or 
a "unit" tucked away J,n^±he„ .English, j)^„^oc"ial , Scie nce « p rogram. It sh ould 
be a full-fledged course for which credit is granted and for which " 
students are held accountable. It should provide for assessment of the 
students* needs, interests, values, aptitudes, and preferences, with a^ 
clear indication of how these qualities differ from one another. It should 
show how occupational informatipn is rendered in various career information 
delivery systems and how knowledge of needs, interests, values, aptitudes, and 
preferences can be used to guide the search for their counterparts in the 
realm of occupational information. And, it should include some strategy for 
decision-making that will help studentji sort put the masses of often dissonant 
.data. 



2# Use of experlental materials and programs > We do not see the 
resources for such a, curriculum as being confined to formal Instruments like 
Interest inventories or the General Aptitude Test Battery with respect to 
the learner's realm, nor to the Occupational Outlook Handbook and the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles In the occupational realm. We are 
aware of the plaintive cry of so many of the students who were Interviewed: 
"Tell us what It's really like." Work experience, Qteer days, films all , 
have their place. The curriculum, however, should so articulated that 
these resources would lead somewhere — namely, to the* better knowledge of 
self and the relationship between that knowledge and the search for 
occupational information. Schools should systematically talk with former 
students who are employed and make the fruits of these talks available to 
current students via tape, film, or personal contact. Again, this activity 
must be articulated with the career education curriculum. It must lead 
somewhere. 

3. Resources educational planning . For high school students, 
the curriculum musJfohviously include information about postsecondary 
education and traiWngV Many schools seem to do their best job in ^thls 
area, at leasd^with^iefspect to providing their students with information 
about colleges a»d-;Ji6w to get into' them. This area of the curriculum 
should not -be, as it often is now, an end in. itself in order to get 
graduates into college. ^ It should be articulated with the career aspect 
of the curriculum so thatythe high school program and selection of 
college form an integrated^ 'endeavor to formulate and reach rational career 
goals, 

4. Improvement of resources . The resources themselves should be 
improved in order to correct the deficiencies discussed in this report 
apd the report for Study 1. If the resources are to be used for career 
planning by high schcj/bl students, they should be revised to serve better 
the goals of career planning. Such a revilslon would require accepting a 
rationale for career guidance that was based on research and some theore- 
tical considerations. Values need to be treated explicitly because fhelr 
role in decision-making cannot be escaped. The simplistic treatment* of 
interests and temperaments should be reconsidered and their confusion 
w4.th values should be untangled. ^ Certainly Interests should not be 
treated as dichotomous, either present or absent, not* should occupations 
whose aQtivities embrace several different interests be classified as 
embracing only one. S^Lmllarly, information about aptitudes should not* be 
treated dogmatically'. When it ±s tentative, it should be Identified as 
tentative. ^ 

5. Test materials on samples of students . The U.S. Department of 
Labor is the main' source of occupational information in this country. We 
have occasionally consulted with officials' from other countries that 
wanted to establish career information programs, for their population,* and 
we are invariably struck by the difficulties they face in the absence of 
a counterpart to the Department of Labor. But, despite our sense of good 
fortune in having the work of this organization at oat' disposal, we think 
its products could be ,lmproved for guidance by trying out materials with 
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samples of h^h school students and seeing the extent to which the 
students understood them and the extent to which the students could apply 
them to their own choice of careers. The materials are admirable in 
many Vespects, but how well are high school students able to apply them, 
lacking knowledge of themselves, lacking linkages for'' construing occupa- 
tional information in terms of themselves, and lacking a strategy , 
for choosing between options? 

6. Improvement of computer systems # Finally, a word about computer 
systems. These are unique among the resources because they can be designed 
to contain within themselves many of the features of the curriculum that 
we recommend. They are not a substitute for a teacher or a counselor. 
But the nature of career decision-making, as we see it ip light of the 
conceptual framework, hap]pens to imply structures that are amenable to 
systematic programming. ^ 

' We .have seen little in these studies to make us believe that most 
computer systems take advantage of their potential. Like the othei; * 
.resources, the computer systems have been designed from the perspective 
of delivering career information, not from the perspective of providing 
career guidance. Their two main advantages over pther, »i;esources have not 
been utilized: (1) their capability to help the learner see the relation- 
ships between the realm of pccupation and the realm of self; and (2) their 
capability to organize and reorganize data so as to facilitate the actual 
process of decision-making. At best^ most of the systems we have examined 
for these studies would be useful adjuncts to^persons working for an 
employment service; they are quick, they alilow occupations to be retrieved 
In ajccordance with learners' specifications; th^y may have up-to-date 
files on local salaries and openings. 

But guidance tools for high school students, .most existing systems 
leave a lot to becdesired, both technically and Conceptually. From a techni- • 
cal point of view, they are often awkward to use. .Students have difficulty 
referring to off-line codebooks; counselors must frequently operate the system 
and conv.ey information to the students; terminals often run at slow transmis- 
sion rates, while students grow restless waiting for a response; communication 
and hardware cpsts ate such that few schools have more than one terminal — so 
access is limited. Clearly, all systems should be more "friendly." Directipns 
and options should be given online so that students can work independently; 
hardware should be configured so that there are enough terminals to accommo- 
date the entire student body, and the transmission ratals_shQ.uld be as fast as 
students can reasonably use. ^ ^ 

Conceptually, it is important to provide not just information but guid- 
an^te.. Most existing systems assume, that students already know themselves, 
know how to link this knowledge to occupational information, and know how to 
use this combined knowledge in. making rational career decisions. These pro- 
cesses must be explicitly evoked so that even when information is ambiguous 
or contradictory studenta will have guidelines for reaching decisions in the 
face of uncertainty. In fact, much of an ideal curriculum for career guid- 
ance could ber programmed into a computer, just as^J^hole coursed have been 
successfully programmed for computer-assisted instruction. 
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FORM APPROVED 
FEDACNO.'S175 
APR EXP: 06/81 



What You've Learned 
About Occupations 



Educational Testing Service 
Princeton^ Jersey - 



sponsoring Agencies: 

National Institute of Education 
National Occupational information 
Coordinating Committee 



This questionnaire is authorized by 
legislation (20 USC 1221e). While you 
are not required to respond, your 
cooperation is needed to make the 
results of the survey comprehensive,, 
accurate and timely. 



SECTION A 

This section includes questions ^bout you and your plans after you leave 
high school. • . ' ^ 

Q.l " Are you: - * 

(Circle one number) 

1 Male ' ' " ^ 

2 . Female ' i ' ' 



Q.2 What grade are you, in now? 
(Circle' one number) 

1 10th grade 

2 11th grade 

3 12th grade ^ 

i\ Other (Please describe): • — 

5 Not sure - 

Q.3 Do you have a physical handicap that limits the kinds of work you can do? 
(Circle one number) ^ * ^ ' ^ 

1 Yes - ' ^ ' 

2 No . - 

Q.4 Which of the following describes you best? > 

(Circle one number) , > ^ ' 

1 Hispanic 

2 White, Not of Hispanic Origin 

3 Black, Not of Hispanic Origin. 

4 American Indian or Alaskan Native - ' ^ ^ 
* 5 Asian or Pacific Islander 

Q.5 Which one of the following best describes the high school program or 
curriculiim you are now in? ^ : - 

(Circle one number) 

, 1 General ' ' * 

2 Academic/College Preparatory , , - * 

3 Vocational-Technical 

4 Other (Please describe) : / ; 



Q.6 What do you plan to do when you leave high schopl? 

(Circle the numbers of all the answers that apply to you.) 

1 Go to a vocational, technical, business, or trade school 

2 Enter an apprenticestiip or on-the-job trainings program 

3 Go to a two-year college 

4 Go to a four-year college 

5 Get a job immediately ^ " ; 

6 Enter the armed forces ^ ^ 

7 Be a homemaker- for my own family 

8 I have not decided what to do when I leave school 

9 Other (Please describe): , 
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SECTION B ' ' 

This section asks you about things you've done while at this school during this 
school year. toMeam about occupations or different kinds of jobs. 



Q.7 Below (A-K) is a. list of RESOURCES about occupations. How often have you 
used each during this*schpol year? " . • 



r 



I HAVE USED THIS RESOURCE: 
(Circle one atimber on each llTie) 



^ RESOURCES ' - ^^^^sn^ — * • 

J, . 

A re'ading materials (bo^ks, magazine^, ^ ^ 

' pamphlets , and reports) 0 

B guidance counselor or career education. 

specialist 0 

C film, films trip, tape, videotape .... 6 

D *conq>uter system . . \. . 0 

E microfiche (such as VIEW) * . . 0 

sorting qards . (keysort, needlesort). . . 0 

G school-arranged work experience .... 0 

H "career day**' or **career fair*' ..... 0 ^ 

I school-arranged plant tour 0 " 

J career planning course or unit in a 

course 0' 

K some other resource about' occupations. . Q 



1 
1 
1 
'1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 




3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
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Q.^8a This question ,hasl two parts. First, Q.Bb Then, in Coliumt B, write the letters' 



^in Column A, circles the numbers of 
those things you have done during 
this s^chool year on your o\m> not 
because someone told you, to* 



of the RESOURCES from Q.7 that led 
you ^ do these tilings. 

Use letter X to show that none of 
the. RESOURCES was the cause. 



COLUMN A: THINGS DONE 
(Circle as many numbers 
• ' *as apply) 



COLUMN B: RESOURCES 
(Write in letters of RESOURCES which 
led to doing these things) 



1 Changed your * mind about your first-choice 
occupation * # . 



2 Added some- occupations to the group of 
occupations that you're thinking about 
' going into 



• . 



(5 

V 

6 



Dropped some occupations frofii the ^roup 
of occupations that you're thinking about 
going into ' . . 



Decided to keep thinking about the same 
group of occupations 



Read more information about an occupation 

Wrote for more information ^Hout.an occupa- 
tion ' i . , 



Watched someone wor,king so you could learn 
more about an occupation 



8 Took part in some of the activities of an 
occupation . 



9 T^^lked' to someone about his/her occupation . 

' 10 Talked to your parents or relatives about an 
occupation i 



* 11* Talked to your friend^ about an occupation 



EXAMPLE 

♦ 

If you talked to your friends about an occupation*because of a school- 
arranged work experience, your response would look like this: 

Talked to your friends .about an occupation. .... G - 
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SECTION C ' 

In the space b^low write the name of one occupation (or type o£ job) that you 
now think you night go into after you finish school* 

(Name of one occupation) 

" ^ 

Q.9 Look at the 50 occupations listed below and find the name of- one occupation 
that is ni&aj^ like the one you wrote above* . Circle^the number of that oc- 
cuf>ation. If ther,e is no occupation on the list that is like the one you 
wrote above, circle number 51 on the list* 

OCCUPATIONS ^ 
(Circle only one number) 



1 


Accountant 


26 


Lawyer* " 


2 


Accounting Clerk (Bookkeeper) 


27 


Librarian 


. 3 


Animal Caretaker 


*28 


Machinist 


4 


Architect 


29 


Mechanic wS tor auto or crucK; 


5 


Automobile Salesworker 


30 


Military Officer 


6 


Be^^utician, Hairdresser, or Barber 






7 


Biologist (Biological Scientist) 


31 


Minister, Priest, or .Rabbi 


' 8 


Bxfsiness Administrator (Executive) 


32 


Newspaper Reporter 


9 


Cjirp eater 


'33 


Nurse, Practical 


10 


Cashier 


34 


Nurse, Registered 






35 


Perforaer' (Actor, Dancer, 


11 


Commercial Artist 




Musician, Singer) 


12 


Computer Prbgrammer 


36 


Pilot 


13 


Cook or Che^ 


37 


Plumber 


14'' 


Dentist 


38 


Police Officer 


15 


Doctor, Medical 


39 


Psychologist, Social Scientist, 


16 


Drafter " 




or Economist . 


> 17 


Electrician 


40 


Radio /iTV Announcer 


18 


Engineer, Mathematician, 








or Physical Scientist 


41 


Real Estate Agent 


19 


Firefighter ^ 


^2 


Repairer (as for appliances or 


20 


Flight Attendant 




business machines) 




43 


Salesworker (Retail ClerkX * 


21 


Forester 


44 ' 


Secre^tary 


22 


Health Technician (X-ray qr Lab 


45 


Social Worker 




Technician, etc*) 


46 


Store Manager 


23 


Heavy Equipment Operator (Fork- 


47 


Teacher (in elementary or high 


' lift Operator, etc*) 


4tf 


,school) 


V 


Hotel/Motel Manager 


Truck Driver 




Interior Decorator 


49 


Typist ^ 






50 


Welder 






51 


Other (the occupation you wrote 




• 

« 




* in above) 
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Q.IO Circle the number of the stateine.nt below which best describes the amount 
of education you need to enter the occupation that you circled on the 
list., . ' . ' ' ' 

(Circle one number) ' •* 

1 Y,ou need no educatioji beyond high school, 

2 Yoti need 2 years beyond high school. , . \ ^ / 

3 You need 4 years (bachelor/ s degree). 

4 You need 5-6 Vears- (master's degree). 

5 You need 7 years or jDore (doctor's degree). 

^6 Other (Explain): ^ ' 

7 I don* t know. ' ' , ^ • - 



Q.ll Circle^ Che numbers of all of the special requirements listed below which 

yoir~vould~Tieed"^o~work7in the^accup^atlon-^that^ ~ 

(Circle as many as apply) " ^ - , • ^ 

1 You need a certificate or license. . , 

2 'You must pass an examination to qualify for a certificate or 

licensfe. ' ' * ' 

3 You need union membership. • ' ^ 

4 You must complete an apprenticeship, internship, or residency. 

5 You neeS none of these. . ' ^ . - 

6 Other (Explain): ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

7 I don* t know. * . 



Q.12 Below is a list of skills or abilities. Using' a^scale running from 1 
(low) to 3 (high) , circle the number in each line to show what level 
of each skill or ability is needed in the occupation that you circled. 
If you don't know, circle DK, . 



SKILLS OR ABILITIES 



oral communication, sp^eaking 
. 'skill • ' - 



LEVEL OF SKILL NEEDED \ 



DK 



written communication, 
writing, skill 

mathematical ability 

mechanical ability 

finger/hand dexterity, 
gooxl muscle control 

clerical ispeed and 
accuracy 



1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 



3 

3 
3 

3 

3 



DK 
DK 
DK 

DK 

DK 
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Q.13 Circle the number of the range that indicates the average ataount of money 
per year e§med by people in this occupation nationally * 
V (Circle one number) 

1 $25,000 or more 

2 : $20,000-$24,999 

^ 3 $15,000-$19,999 ' 

4 $11,000-$14,999 

5 $8,000-$,10v399 

6 $7^^99 pr less 

7 I don*t kn6w.' 

Q.lj^f Circle the number of the range tha,t indicates the average amount of money 

per year earned by people in this occupation in your state * ' 

' (circle' one number) 
* 

1 $25, poo or more 

2 $20,000-$24,999 

.3 $15,000-$a9,999 . - 

4 $11,000-$14,999 ' 
; 5 $.8,000-$10,999 ' ^ • . 

6 $7,999 or less 
.,71 don't know. 

Q.15 Circle the number of the statement which best describes the type of ^elp 
^ you would give to other people if you. were in this occupation. 
(Circle one number) » 

1 You , would work with people directly to improve their health, welfare, 

or education. *^ 

2 You would make life better for the general public in a significant way. ^ 

^ 3 You would provide' a service that makes life mare convenient or pleasant. 

4 Helping others is not *a 'major purpose of the work. 

5 I don't kiiow. ^ 1 1 

Q.16 Circle^ the nuusber of the statement *which best descrji^s, the degree of 
leadership you would have if you were in this 'occupation. 
(Circle one number) 

1 You wQuld have great influence on policy-making decisions or on the 

lives ^of many others. 

2 You would be^ respqnsi'ble for a large number of employees or have 

considerable, influefice on others. 

3 You would supervise a small group of workers or have moderate in- 

fluence over others. 

4 . You would have little or no influence over other workers or clients. 

5 I don' t know. . 
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Q.17 Circle the number of one* statement which best describes the prestige of 

this occupation. (People in an occupation with high prestige get a lot 

of respect from others.) ' ' * 

(Circle onfe number) » ^ 

% 

1 It is in the top 25%' cf all occupations in prestige. 

2 It is in the middle 50% of all occupations in prestige. 

3 It is the Ibwest 25% of all occupations in prestige. 

4 I don*t know. ' 



Q.18 CircTe the~nu^eFs~ of alI™6T the sp¥ci^^ 

occupation. / 
(Cirde as many numbers as apply) 

1 There is danger of injury. 

2 The ^rea you Work, in may be noisy. 

3 The area you work in may be vet, cold, or hot. 

4, You may have to work .long or unusual hours . * 

5 You may, be under pres^sure to meet deadlines. 

6 You. may havfe to deal with complaints. 

7 None of these problems apply. 

8 I don* t know. 

> 

Q\19 Circle the number of one statement .which best describes the amount of 
supervision usually receive^J by workers in this occupation. 
(Cirtle one number) ' . ' 

1 You work without supervision; plan your own work; are seldom 

evaluated by others. 

2 You are supervised occasionally; plan your own work, following 

overall assignments* 

3 Yoji are supervised weekly -or monthly; you work under supervisor 

who assigns and schedules work; you are free to decide how to 
carry out details. 

4 You 'are supervised daily; your. activities are directly supervised 

or follow a set routine, with little chance to act on your own. 

5 I don't know. 

Q.20 Circl6 the number of one statement thst best describes the amount of 
security you would have after six years in this occupation. 
(Circle one number) ' . ^ ' . 

1 You would be quite sure of keeping your job. (For example, you , 

would have a perroanent contract, tenure, or be rrotected by a 
union agreement.) 

2 You would have no guarantee that you would keep your job, even 

though it would be considered permanent and year-round. 

3 Your job would be seasonal, or for short-term contracts. 

4 A machine m^ght take over jobs in thi?' occupation. 

5 Your occupation emphasizes youth and strength, so you probably 

could hot be employed in this obcupation past the age of 30 or 35. 

6 I don' t know. » ^ 
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• Q.21 Circle the nuobcr of the statement which best describes the national 
outlook (in U. S., Department of Labor* projections) for workers to get 
jobs in this occupation. ^ - , 

(Circle one ftumber) 

1 Excellent: Very many openings; shortage of q^ualified people. ^ 

2 Good: About equal number. of openings and people prepared to fill them. 

3 Fair: Nuxnber of openings is limited except in certain parts of the 

cotmtry> OR number of openings is getting fewer due to machines 
replacing workers or due to state- of the econoiny. ■ 

4 Poor: Number of openings, if any, is small; the occupatio n is very 

overcrowded, and; few jpbs are available.- 
,5 I don' t know. 

Q«22 Circle the number of the statement which best describes the outlook 
<^for workers in your state ,to get jobs in this o'ccupation. 
, (Circle one number) ~^ ^ 

1 Excellent: Very many openings; shortage of qualified people. 

2 Good: About equal number of openings and people prepared .to fill them. 

3 Fair: Number of openings is limited except in certain* parts of the 

state, OR number of openings is getting fewer due to machines * 
. • replacing workers or due to state of the ecoriomy. 

4 Poor^ Nuinber o^ openings, if any, is small; the occupation is very 

.overcrowded, and few jobs are available. 

5 I don't know. 



> 
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SECTION D 

, This section includes questions about 50 occupations which you will consider 
10 at a time. ^ 

Anower questions 23-25 for the following occupations: 



1 Adcountant 
" 2 Accounting Clerk (Bookkeeper) 

3 Animal Caretaker 

4 Architect 

5 Automobile Salcsworker 

/ 6 Beautician, Hairdresser, or Barber 

7 Biologist (Biological Scientist) 

8 Business Administrator (Executive) 
. . 9 Carpenter 

^ 10 Cashier 

Q.23 Circle the nuinbers below of three .occupations for which two years of 
college ot more ane recommended or required. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

J 

Q.24 Circle the numbers below of two occupations for which the national 
average pay ranges, from $3.00 fo $5.50 per hour (or about $6,000 to 
$11,000 per year). 

1 2 ^3- 4 5 6 7 8 9 10, 

Q.25 Circle the number below of the one occupation in which people are 
most likaly to work a fixed daytime schedule (a so-called '*9-to-5, 
40-hour week''). 

1 % 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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Axiawtr <luMtion« 26^28 for the following occupations; \ ' 

11 Commercial Artist 

12 , Computer Programmer 

13 Cook or -Chef 

14 Dentist 

15 Debtor, Medical 

16 Drafter 

17 Electrician 

^ 18 Engineer, Mathematician, or Physical Scientist 

19 " Firefighter . ^ • • - 

20 Flight Attendant . ' - 

Q.26 Circle the numbers below of four occupations that 'can be entered with a 
high school diploma and some addit;Lonal non--college training, such as 
on the job or at technical school.*" ^ . * 

11 12 13 14 ^ 15 16 17 18 19 20 

Q.27 Circle the numbers below of two occupations with national average earn- 
ings of $25,000 .or more per year. . (Omit unusual cases. Think of what 
the^-avirage would be for all the people in the occupation.) 

11 , 12 13 14 15 16^ 17 18 19 20 

QJ28 Circle the numbers below of the three occupations in which the great-sst 
number of beople are employed nationwide; 

11 12 13 14 15. ' 16 17 18 19 20 



Answer questions 29-31 for the following occupations: ' 

21 Forest^ ' ' 

22 Health Technician (X-ray or Lab Technician, etc.) 

23 Heavy Equipment Operator (Forklift Operator, etc.) * 

24 Hotel/Motel.Manager 

25 Interior Decorator 

26 Lawyer ^ - \ 

27 Librarian ' v " 

28 Machinist • ' 

29 Mechanic_(as for au'to or truck) 
. 30 Military Officer 

.Q.29 Circle the numbers below of two occupations that require "more than four 
ye|^s of college.. (For example, four years of college,, plus one to 
three years of graduate study.) 

21 22 23 24 25 ' 26 27 28 29 30 

Q.30 Circle .the numbers below of the two, occupations most likely to be entered 
through an apprenticeship. * ' 

21 22 ' 23 24 25 26 " 27 28 29 30 

Q.31 circle the numbers below of thre e occupations requiring a great amount 
of leadership ability (ability to direc-t^nd-inf-luence others). 

21 22 • 23 ^4* . 25 26 27' 28 29 30 ' 
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Answer questions 32-34 for the following occupations: 

31 Minister, Priest, or Rabbi \ 

32 .Newspaper Reporter 
33* Nurse, Practical 

34 Nurse y Registered 

35 Performer (Actor, Dancer, ^ Musician, Singer) 
^ 36 Pilot 

37 Plumber 

38 Police Officer 

39 Psychologist; Soc^l Scientist, or'Ecortomist 

40 Radio /TV Announc^er i 

Q.32 \ Circle the numbe^ below of the three occupations in which the smallest 
number of people are employed nationwide, 

31 32 33 *34 35' 36 37 38 39 40 

# *" * 

Q.33 Circle the numbers below of the two occupations which require passing 
fiests of physicai fitness. 

31 . 32 33 ,34 , 35 36 37 38 39 40 

Q*34 Circle the numbers* below of two occupations which involve keen com- 
petition for begiTining jobs. 

* ^ , 31 32 , 33 34 35 36 , 37 38 39 ^ 40 ' 
Ansi/er questions 35^37 for the following occupations: 

41 Real Estate Agent' 

42 Rfpairer (as for appliances or business machines) 

43 Salesworker (Retail Clerk) 
^ 44 Secretary 

45. Social Wprker 

46 Store Manager ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

47 Teacher (in elementary' or high school) 

48 Truck iDriver ^ - , 

49 Typist , - ' 

50 Welder ^ ^ 

Q,35 ' Circle, the numbers below of jbhree occupations for which a license 
or certificate is required to enter the occupation. 

41 42 43 44 -45 46 • 47 -48 49 . 50 : . - 
; > . 

Q.36 Circle' the number below of the one occupation which is least likely 
to involve making any independent decisions . . . , 

' 41 42 43 . 44- 45 46 47 48/ 49 .50 

Q.37 Circle th^ numbers below of two occupations that require at, least 
four years of college, . . ■ 

41 42 43 44, 45 ^6 . 47 48 49 ' 50 
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SECTIOH E . . , ■ 

This section Is about the meanings of the words printed in capital letters. 
Circle the number for tihe choice that best fits the capitalized word or phrase. 

Q,38 CO-WORKER: ^ _ 

^ 1 'Farm work 

* 2 A ♦person who works in a cooperative . 

3 A fellow worker 

4 A person who works, on cobalt. 

.Q.39 GRADUATE EDUCATION:' 

1 ^ Schooling after completion of a four-year college 

2 Getting a-high school diploma 

3 Taking courses at a four-year college 

4 Unnecessary learning ^ - ' 

Q.40 WORK ENVIRONMENT; ' 

1 An anti-rpollution job / 

2 The conditions at a work place 

3 A type of occupation where everyone works all of the time 

4 A group of factories "built on one site 

Q".41 ATTIRE; ^ . 

1 clothing . ' \ » 

2 " confidence * 

3 business 

4 education ' 
Q.42 ZEAL; 

1 compassion • . ^ " 

2 reputation r . / * 

3 enthusiasm / , " , 

4 illusion 

t 

Q.43 ENTRY-LEVEL REQUIREMENTS; ' 

1 Minimum number of entrances to a building as required by fire laws 

2 Minimum salary a person demands to take a job ^ ^ 
3" Minimum 'training' needed to start -a job 

4 Minimum number of people td b^ hired by a company • ' L/) 

^ * * 

Q.44' JOB SECURITY: ^ '\ 

1 Freedom from fear of losing your j'ob 

2 A deposit given to an employer to hold ^jj)b:'for you 

3 Ah occupation working as a gua^d at a facto?V 
, 4 A stock or bond issued by, a personijel firm' 
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Q..45 SUPERVISOR: 



.1 A person whose work is directed by others 

2 A person who directs the work" of TTChers 

3 A person who.geta along well with oth'ers 
A A person , who works all alone 



Q.46 ARTISAN: 
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1 benefactor 

2 * ambassador 

3 executive 

4 craftsman 



Q.47 'GRATIFY: 

1 astound . * - 

' * 2 please 

3 defraud « ' , * ^ 

4 » teach < • * . 

Q.48 ACADEMIC PREREQUISITE: . - 

1 special *f avor that a teacher does for you 

2 A course that you would rather be taking 

3 A course , that is- required before another course' can be taken 

4 A job giving out prescription medicines at a college 

Q.49 JOB^ TENURE: 

1 makes ip easy to. get a job 

2 makes it Sard to get a job 

3 makes it easy to get fired from a job 

4 makes; it hard to get fired from a job • 



Q.50 CRUCIAL: 

1 interesting 

2 important 
^ 3 difficult 

4 dangerous 

Q.51 IMPEDIMENT: 

'*1 hindrance 

2 precaution 

3 nefcessity 

4 'cluster 
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Q.52-Q.58 , / 

People who go into different kinds of work sometimes have different skills-, 
aptitudes, interests, or values. Read each of the following statements. If 
the. statement refers to" a SiOXL, circle the l^jtter "S;" if it refers to an 
APTITUDE, circle "A:" and so on for INTERESTS ("I") and VALUES ("V"). 

■ ' - / 

Q.52 "The person who holds this job must /type at a rate of at least, 

V '40. words per minute." /' , 

\circle one) ' S A./ I V 

Q.53 "It is important to him to work in a field where he can help pthers." 
(Circle 6ne) S' ' A ' I . V 

" " ; ' i 

Q.54 "She can speak two foreign /languages." 

-(Circle one) S A I V ' 

Q.55 "He really enjoys talking people into buying things." 

(Circle one) 5 . ' A . I ' V 

■ - i ' • 

Q.56 "She is very quick at learning mathematics." * • 

(Circle one) ' S .A l' ^ V 

Q.57 "He wants 'A job where he can maJke a^lot of money." 

(Circle one) S A I V 

" Q.58 "She would rather spend her spare time repairing her car than 
baking a cake." • 

(Circle one) S A.I ' V 



Q.59-Q.62 . i . , • ' 

Read the fpllowing description of earnings in an occupation. Notice the letter 
before each line. 

A Starting salaries are about '$9,000-$ll ,000 a year fo.r college graduates, but 
B often over $12,000 for those* with a? .graduate degree or related experience. 
C Median, annual salaries vary from $17,000 to $23,000 Tor those in government 
D and education, and $20,000-$26,000 in industry (higher in California). 
E Experienced people in private/industry sometimes reach $50,000 a year. 

• 

Below are four terms used to describe salaries. Refer to the description above 

(lines A through E) . Circle as many letters as apply to show which line or lines 

tell about each one. If you don't know which line or lines apply, circle DK. 

* * 

(Circle as many as apply) 
Q.59 BEGINNING SALARIES: A B ' C D E DK 

Q.60 AVERAGE SALARIES: -* , A B C D E DK 

Q.61 TOP SALARIES: > A B C D E DK 

Q.6.2 SALARY RANGE: ' ' - A B C D E DK 
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SECTION F ' - ^ 

Below are four satisfactions or values that some people might consider impor,tant 
in choosing an occupation. First, read* the definition of each. Then write in 
• a number from 0 to 8 (see th^ Scale beldw) to show howwimportant it is* to you. 
Tiy to give each value a different rating. 

SCALE OF IMPORTANCE TO YOU . ^ • 




' J !^ > i . ( . I 

' • 0 i 2 3 4 5^ 5 TT E 



" IMPORTANCE TO YOU 
(Write in number 
DEFINITIONS » . ' 0-8) . 



PRESTIGE : Prestige means that people respect you/ lopk up to -you, listen to 
your opinions, or ask for your help in community affairs. Rightly or wrongly, 
^people respect some^ occupations more than others. 

How important is it to you to enter an occupation with PRESTIGE? 

INDEPENDENCE: Some occupations give you inore freedom than others to make your 
own decisions, to work witl\out supeirvision or direction from others. Do you 
want to take responsibility for decisions? 

How important is it to you to have INDEPENDENCE in your work? . , 

HELPING OTHERS; Most people are willing to help others, both at work and 
away from work. But the question here is. To what extent do you want to* work 
directly helping people improve .their health, education, or welfare? 

How important is it for a main part^of your occupatlnn fn bp HKT.PTNf; OTHKPS '? 

SECURITY: In the most SECUl^ occupations, you are not likely to be fired or 
laid off. You can count on a regular paycheck. Your occupation is not likely 
to be wipe^ out by hard times, new machines, or other changes. 

How important is It to you to choose' an occupation with high SECURITY? . . . 




Please check; 

Did you give you r highest rating to the value 
that is most important to you? I 1 ^ • 

Did you give your lowest rating to t he value 
that is leas't important to you? I i 
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Job A and Job B are very much alike : 
below. Which job would you prefer? 

Job A would .give: 

* a lot of prestige — people 
would look up to you ^ ' ' 

* not many chances to make your 
own decisions 

*v-^many chances to help people 

* unsteady work, .chance of losing . 
job' or income 



in all ways exceiJt the ones listed 

Job B 'Would give: 

* not mCich jprestige — peoj)le would 
noJJ^look up to you 

* many chances to make your own 
decisions 

not many chances to 'help people 

* steady work, no chance of losing 
job or income 




(Circle one number) . ' * • 

1 Job' »A seems much better than Job B 

2 ^ Job A seems slightly better than Job B 

3 Job B seems much better than Job A 

4 Job B seems slightly better than Job A 

5 Job A and Job B seem equal - ^ ^ 

Job C and, Job D are very much alike in all ways except the ones listed below. 
Which job would you prefer? ♦ 

Job- C would give: Job D would give: 



Q.64 



* a lot of prestige — people would 
look up to you 

* many chances to make your own 
decisions > 

* not many chances to help people 

* unsteady work> chance^ of losing 
job or income 



* not much prestige — people would hot 
look up to you ' 

* not many chances to make your own 
decisions! 

* many. chances to help people 

* steady work, no chance of losing ^ 
job or income V 



(Circle one number) 

1 Job C scems^much better than Job D 

2 Job C seems slightly better than Job D 
3' Job D seems much better than Job C 

4 Job D seems slightly better- than Job C 

5 Job C and Job TS seem cc^ual' 
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Q.65 Job Band Job F are yery much alike in^ all ways except the ones listed 
below. Which job would you prefer? 



Job E woul^d give: 



iStige — people would 
you 

cTiances to make your 
decisions 

* not many chances to help people 

* steady work, no cttance of 
' losing job or ^income 



* a lot of pre , _ 
look up to^ you 

* not many cTian 
own decisions 



Job F would give: 

5 • V 

* not much prestige — people would not 
^ look* up to you 

* many 'chances to make your own 
decisions 

* many chances to help people 

* ^unsteady work, chance of .losing 
job or income 



(Circle one number) 

1 Job E seiems mi\ch better than Job F 

2 Job E seems slightly better than Job 

3 Job F seems much better than Job E 

4 Job F seems slightly better than Job 
5c J6b E and Job F seem equal 
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Wft would llkt «t'o Intervlev a small number of students about their 
career choice. The interview will take about 3d minutes and will be 
schUluled later this week, during school hours', at a time that is con- 
venient for you. 

J * ♦ - 

If you agree to be interviewed, complete tTTe^fbrnrbielow. Otherwise, 
leave it blank. " , * ' < ' 



INTERVIEW FORM 



[ ] Yes, I agree to be interviewed. 
Print your name: 



First name 



Last name 



Your homeroom: 



A telephone number irhere you can be reached 
after school hours: , 
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Scoring Key 



Test * • Requirements for ^scoring 

* Item No« Correct responseCs) ; as correct ^ 

10-22 , Depend on S^s choice of occ. ' Correct responses only 

23 1, 4, 7, .8 I 3 or more correct ' # 

24 " , 2, 3,*10 2 or more correct 

25 2 I ' , Correct response 

26 11, 12, 13, 16, 17, 1.9,' 20 ^ 4 or more correct 

27 ' 14, 15, 18 ' . 2 or more correct 

28 13, 17, 18, " 3 correct 

29 ^26', 27 ' 2 correct 

30 28, 29 -2 cor.rect 

31 24, 26, 30 . 3 correct 

32 . 32, ^36, 40 ,3 correct 

33 36, 38 ; ^' 2 correct 

34 , 32, 35, 40 - "2 or more correct 
^ 35 41, 45, 47, 43 3 or more co^rrect 

36 ' .49 Correct response » 

37 , 45, 47 - 2 correct \ : 

38 3 • . ^ , Correct response 

39 ' 1 Correct response 

40 2 Correct response 

41 ' 1 " Correct response 

42 ' 3 - Correct response 
^43 ''3 V Correct' response 

44 /I Correct response 

45 2 " Correct ^response 

46 - .4 w Correct refeponse" 

47 2 ' . Correct response 

48 * 3 . Correc.t response . ^ 
45' 4 . Correct response 

50 2 * • Correct response 

51 1 Correct response' 

52 S (1) • ; Correct response 

53 " V (4) * • Correct response- 

54 » S (1^ Correct response 

55 • I (3)^ Correct response 
'56 A (if) • Correct response 
57 V* (4) ^ Correct response 

' 58 I (3) Correct ^response 4. 

.59 A, B A, B, or A & B^ 

60 C, D ' C, D, or C D 

61 • E ' Correct response only 

62 4, B, E A & E; or B & E; of .A, B, & E 

63 Depend on value wts* See Note B 

64 Depend on value wts. \ See Note B 
65. D^gend on value wts. . See Note B 



Note A: An item is scored as wrong If^ the student make© an incorrect reponse, 
even though he also makes the correct response(s). Items left blank 
are scored as wrong. 

If all items on e scale are left blank, there is no score for that 
student on that scale, ' 



Note B;^ Scoring for items 63-65 ; 

Importance assigned to Prestige = P 

Importance^ assigned to Independence = I 
Importance assigned to Helping Others = H 
Importance assigned to Security S 



Question 63: 
P + H = J 
I +,S = K 

f Question 64: 

? ± I = J 
H + S = K 

Question 65^ 
P + S = J 
I + H = K 

AH thr^e: 
J - L = M 



Scoring 

If M 2, correct answer = 1 or 2 

If M £ -2, .correct answer = 3 or 4 

If M - 1, 0, or -1, correct answer = 5 
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Career Information Systems Interview Schedule 



1. In answering your questionnaire, you showed that you used (refer to Q. 7, 
page 2). 

Which did you use most? 

Why did you prefer that resource to (insert other resources checked ai\d 

name them one bygone)? 
f * 

2. Why did. you use (primary resource under Q. 7)? % " 



To sise up an occupation? 

Find out about a particular occupation? 

Class assignment? 

Coimselor or teacher suggested it? 

3. What kind of information were you looking for when you used (primary 
resource)? 

Did you find it? 
4 • Do you think tlie iiif brma tion r/as hones t ^^nd ac c ura te ? 

\ ■ / . 

5. Did you find (the preferred resource) easy to use? 

Did you have"Sany problems with it? (Prompt~reading level, couldn't get 
access to*" it, couldn't operate equipment, not enough terminals, etc.) 



6. What about the^other. xeso.urces you mentioned, what were the advantages 
of (insert other resources' used, one by one)? 

What about the disadvantages (use same list as above)? - , 



7. On your questionnaire you said you were thinking about 
(top of page 4) as an occupation. Will you- tell me why? 



8. When did you begin thinking about it? (Here we're looking for an 

experience, not a specific date, possible answers might be "When I saw 
my uncle doing it, when I was a little girl and read a book about it," 
as well as more recent experiences such as, "suggested by computer or job 
shadowing experience.") ^ 

151. • ' •■ 
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9. And where did you learn about it? (This may be redundant after question 8, 
Probe for other sources of information — parents, friends, workers, teachers, 
etc. Another thing we want to know- is if the respondent sought to learn 
about the occupation- In, .a, £o.nnal_w^X„-if^ he were exposed to it in an in- 

^ formal way first.) 

10, Of all the places you got information about this job, which was the most 
helpful? 



11. What are some of the things you like about (this occupation)? 

w 

12. .Can you tell me some things you don*t like about it — things that might 
make you change your mind about working at it? 

13. Are there things you'd like to know about (this occupation) but haven't 
been able^to fiod out? What are they? 

14. Are there other kinds of jobs you'vev considered? What are they?^ 



15. Where did you learn about them? (Probe £or formal vs. informal sources 

of information. Also, active or passive pursuit of additional information 
and satisfaction with it.) 

16. Do 70U wish you knew more about (jobs in question 15)? 

Wh^^would you like to know?' (If interviewer has any suggestions, give 
them.) 

17. Do you wish the school had other resourced for you to use in finding 
' 9jut about jo1)s? What are they? 

• « 

18. Are there other experiences you'd like to have before you decide on a job 
(or career)? What are the^? 

" ^ y 

19. By the way, did you have any trouble answering the questionnaire? ^ 

What made It difficult? (Probe for reading level, student's lack of 
information about jobs, unclear or t9o complicated directions, boredpm 
with task. This i#ay give us some id^a of the validity of the questionnaire 
for a variety of student populations.) , t 
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Career Information Systems , 
• * 

School Observation Check List 



In order to write up a case study description of the school, "the following 
activities are suggested. ' 

1. During your visit try^ to tcflk to as many people who ar^ involved in 

career counseling as possible. You will have only one "contact" but are 
there other counselors or teachers involved? Keep ^y our ears open. See 
if you can join- a group of counselors (or whatever) for lunch and talk 
about the subject. Take your contact person out to dinner if you want to. 

What do they feel about the resources available? 



What changes in the system would they like to make? 

What^groups of students do they^ have most difficulty serving? 
Why?- . ^ , 
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2. Ask counselor or contact for the school description they send with 
students/ recards to colleges. 

> ^ * * * 

3. Look abound. Are the materials listed on last yearns school questionnaire 
readily available? 

.Where? 

Do students seem to be using the resources available? 
Are the materials attractively arranged? 
Is there space -to .use* them? 

Check out what^s on the walls and in bookshelves of counseling office, 
library, classrooms. 

4. See if there's a bulletin board or file for part-time jobs for students . 
How many students have part-time jobs? 

Is the deingnd large or small? 

5. Ask about local a:nd regional job markets. * » ' 

6. - Do graduates have, to move to get some kinds of jobs? 

What kinds? 
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' 7. Are there serious weak- spots in the local or regional economy? 
Where? 

'Growth industries? . / 

What? ' . 

% ... * 

8, In what kinds of occupations are the students^ parents employed? (Are 
they factory workers, ^college professors, technicians, shopkeepers, 
clerical- x^orkers, etc'.?), 

'9. What proportion of the students come from high S.E.S. families, from low 
S.E.S. families? 

*^ 

10 0, Do many students consider the military? 

Are there lots of military sponsored materials in the counseling center? 



All of these\questions and similar ones you will think up 'yourself will be 
^ helpful to you in writing up a tightly packed one or two. page descrip.tion 

of the school and its student body and the context (economic and social 
. environment) in which it and they exist. 

tlease write up the school description^ at the end of the week and before 
moving on to another school. You may want to amend *or sharpen your descrip- 
tion after you have visited another school or after all visits are completed 
and will have an opportunity to do so. However, we want your immediate 
impressions of each school. Contrasts can come later. 
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ABPENDIX C 

J 

NONPOVERTY/COMPUTER 

Indiv idual Interviews 
1 1th grade white male/psycho 1 ogis t 

Subject used the computer quite a bit, specifically 16 get information 
about the jobs of Music Diifector, Psychologist, and Social Worker. 
While he felt he had been given a /great deal of information in each 
case, he feels the computer "doesn't tell you how hard it's going to 
be, what it's really going to be liTce." , He said that, much of whatf he 
got from the computer was stuff he aClready knew* He -preferred 
experiences like the -one he had visiting his friend's mother's 
kindergarten class, and talking with another friend's father who is 
a psychologist, 'to get a "more personal view*" ' y 



11th grajde white female/ teacher 

The subject said the computer was the most "helpful" resource she h^d 
used* She used it to- get information about all three of hqr career 
possibilities an<f felt that the information she received* helped her 
decide to pursue teaching first. She got Information about the local 
job^piarket in all thrfee areas and learned where to write for more 
Information • Then s^iie used the gystem to obtain college information. 
She felt the computer system was more helpful in selecting a -college 
^ than in selecting a careerl-* - 



10th grade white 'female/commercial artis 't^ 

This subject used the coiiq)uter to get information about the job market 
in her chosen field, about the courses she should be ta^ng in high' 
school, and about' polleges. 



11th grade white male/sporting , goods s tore manager 

Subject, used the ^computer to get information about colleges and found 
it very, helpful. He has written to three of the colleges for further 
information. ^ 



12th grade white male/work in father's industrial supply lousiness 

Subject has been working in his father's business for two years (on 
^ coop assignments) . . He sa^id he used the computer once just to see what 
other possibilities there were, but he has always wanted to dd just 
what he's .doing and never really consJ^dered anything else. 
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12th grade white feinale/halrdresser 

Subject Is In a vocational/technical program and will be a qualified 
hairdresser when she .graduaiEes from high school, this year. Before 
enrplllng In the vocational' program she took "some aptitude tests" 
which she did not find helpful and used the computer to get Information 
' .about Qccupations> although she said by that time she had made up her 

mind that she wanted to be a hairdresser. 

— - ^ — ^ " • t 

12th gra de black female/ criminal ju stice , ^ 

Subject has participated in Internships, pursued work experience, and 
done a great deal of research on criminal justice. -'She used the 
'computer but said it provided her with nothing that she didn^t already 
' know from her reading or other sources. 

10th grade black male/computer electronics * 

Subject is planning a career in computer electronics .or engineering. 
• He used the computer once, to get some idea about colleges that offer 
Computer Electronics. » ^ ^ . 

« i 
■ ' * t " 

<: 

Summary of Interviews ' 

This school's occupational information system was categorized as computer- 
based, l^lne of the 16 students we interviewed had used the computer to obtain 
information on colleges, careers, or local job opportunities. Fof *the most 
part these students were pleased with the information they received' from thfe 
computer— but-none-had^used«it^o--tha--ex'kLii3lon>^JL.o.ther .cai:.eer resources . 

The students we interviewed mentioned !a surprising variety of resources: 
^career days, college events, visits to vocational schools, library reading 
materials (especially magazines), films and fllmsttlps, and career units. 

• i 

* » . / • w 

This school apparently provides numerous opportunities for career explora- 
tion and encourages students to use the computer in conjunction with many other 
resources. ' . 



Nonpovferty /Computer School 



This is a suburban school located on the outskirts of a large midwestem 
city. The'emjollment in grades UO-12 is slightly over 1,000; 69 percent 
of the students are White, 29 percent Black, and 2 percent Hispanic. The 
counselor indicated that approximately 50 percent of the students were 
academic, 22 percent were v6c4tional*-technical, and 28 percent were gen- 
eral; on the questionnaire, however, st'udents did not appear to classify 
themselves by curriculum i?n ways that were consistent with their post-high 
school plans. Discussion with the counselor indicated that curricul^im labels 
were rather loosely applied. The school emphasizes the need for academic 
requirements among college-bound students in the student handbook and 
through counseling, but there is no formal academic program as such. In 
fa^tj many students are accepted in colleges without the traditional Require- 
ments having been fulfilled. The classification "vocational- technical" refers 
to II th and J2th graders who are enrolled in career programs at one of the 
four o^puses of the Joint Vocational School District. Programs in agri- 
culture^ automotive work, business office education, communications, construc- 
tion, manufacturing, marketing, technical services, and repair and maintenance 
are offered at the vocational school campuses. Although vocational students 
take all of their courses at one of those four campuses, they are still 
considered students of the main high school;* they participate in its 
extracurricular activities and receive its diplomas. 

The research team visited the largest and most complete of the four 
schools in the Joint Vocational School District system. It is the closest 
to the main high* school and 98 percent of the vocational students attend 
it. The facilities we saw were relatively new and in good condi^Jion. 
Both students and counselors reported that there is some stigma attached 
to "vocational" education, even though they feel their vocational school 
-is^-a-good one^ -When-the- t-ax levy^-to- continue support for the vocational 
systQm was on the ballot, students at this school manned a telephone bank 
to call vaters out to support it. Last year,^ 1,838 students completed 
the requirements of their programs- in the Joint Vocational School District 
system, and 87.1 percent of those students either entered the labor 
force or went on for further training. 

At the main high schoo-1 there is a three day "vocational fair"- each , 
fall, which students and teachers from the vocational school atte nd .to 
talk to. students and demonstrate the kinds of work they are doing.* Stu- 
dents from the main high school can also go to the vocational campuses for 
a day to see the facilities and attend classes in the programs they ^are'- 
considering. ' 

*' « 

The physical facilities at the main high school are remarkably 
clean and well kept. The students tended to be noisy and active but 
were generally cooperative. The counseling center is located near the 
main office, and the door into the reception area opens off one of the' 
main corridors. Students seemed to come and go easily through the coun- 
seling area, although it was somewhat crowded and filled with shelves of 
materials: college catalogs, military brochures, magazines with career 
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information, pamphlets about the vocational schools, and information on 
course selections for the coming year. The counselors* offices and the 
nurse *s office all operi off this central area. Jhe counselors were quite 
friendly and open with us. 

.T^ie terminal for the staters computer-based Career Information System 
is located in a small room just outside one counselor's office. The 
counselor: indicated that many students make use of the system. They allow 
only one student ft a time to use it, since they discovered that students 
sometimes came in groups and did more fooling around than working • The 
'computer is used as an, adjunct, for information only, not as a substitute 
for direct contact with counselors. Accordijig to the log, 80 students 
used the computer last month, an average of two times per student. The 
college file is used most, followed by the occupational and 'employment 
files. 

The counselors we spoke to were uniformly pessimistic about their 
ability to continue to provide the level of service they have been pro- 
viding students in view of the recent cutback of school aid funds at the 
state level. At the very least, the student-to-counselor ratio will be 
increased. They were also pessimistic abput the economic^ situation in 
the airen in general and, by implication, the labor market. "^Two major 
auto manufacturers in the area have recently enacted major lay-offs at 
the professional level, with others to follow. Other major employers 
in the area include a large consumer products corporation, two profes- 
sional sports oiJganizations, and a number of smaller machine companies; 
the local university also employs many i^i its medical,, law, and^general 
academic complexes. Among college graduates, engineers are the most 
employable in the 'immediate vicinity. Usually between 10 and 20 percent 
of the graduates of this high school actually do graduate from college; 
10 percent of the vocational graduates also do some sort of postsecondary 
school training — at a two-year college or technical school. 

Counselors meet with students at the higii school at least twice a 
year, in many cases many more times than that. Students are assigned 
alphabetically and, in addition, counselors have coordinating roles of 
one sort or another. One counselor is a part-time counselor and part- 
time vocational coordinator; in the latter role, he coordinates the 
program at ^ the main high school with the program atone of the vocational 
campuses, visiting the latter three or four times a week. His regular 
counseling assignment includes 160 students, among them some 70+ voca- 
tional students (each counselor is responsible for the vocational students 
in his/her alphabetical domain). When he meets with students they talk 
^ibout academic progress and career or college choices. 

*>■ 

The library is large, airy and well equipped, and contains a fine 
collection of books. There is a full-time librarian with his own 
glassed-in office ancj. a staff of aides and students. Students use the 
library (the library was full of students every time we passed) for 
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class-related projects and for study. There is a corner that houses publi- 
cations keyed to the computer (the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 
for example, and sevieral other books that expand and amplify^ some of the 
computer information)." There aire also several occupational books^ series 
which are cross-referenced in the card catalog under at leas.t three 
headings. Under "TRUCK DRIVER" are' four listings, each of which is also 
listed in at least two otfier places. *The librarian seems genuinely 
helpful and anxious to connect students with materials they nee'd. The 
library has a sizable collection of magazines in addition to the hardback 
materials i ' , " 
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Individual I nterviews 
— A — 

12th grade white female/drafter 

Subject went on the computer and was "thrilled" with the results. She 
said the computer told her everything she wanted to know. She liked 
* using the computer because she coulU get all the information she 
, ^ wanted at one time in one place — "it is much faster than looking things 
up in the library." The subject was interested in salaries, job 
openings, , and workijig hours in the drafting field and the computer 
gave her specific information* The computer also suggested surveying 
and landscaping as fields that ^might interest her and she has since 
; looked into both. 

This subject had .used the GIS computer both at her high school and at 
a ^career center that^'s used by five area high schools. She preferred 
using the computer at the center because "they let you do it on your 
own" whereas at her school they "type it in for you." Also the center 
has several terminals and the subject thinks her cchool, which has only 
one, shpuld get a second. 



l^th grade Hisp anic male/auto body repairman 

Subject was very impressed with his "readout" from the computer which 
his instructor had brought to the classroom and which the students 
operated. IJe said it wa§ easy to get the information. "It gave all the 
* stuff you*,d be doing — how much you make and vhat you'd be doing. Books 
donVt^ tell what you actually do." 

10th gra de white male/computer programmer (? ) 

, Subject had used the GIS com^^uter twice with the guidance counselor 
and said that ft is "easier to use and has more information than the 
library." By.'^using the computer, he had narrowed the field of 
occuf>ati6ii& he was considering down from 15 to 20 to 5 or 6. 




10th grade Hispanic female/cook 

Last year the subject wanted to be an actresb because she "liked to 
watch movies" and thought "acting would be fun." She decided not to 
try to become an actress after using the GIS computer this year. The 
information she got from the computer convinced her that acting was 
"too hard to get into." 



11th gradeJHi span ic m ale/truck' driver 

At the suggestion of the Industrial Cooperative Training instructor, the , 
subject used the GIS computer and said it was the best source of information 
on truck driving. Tlie computer provided him with information on "going ^ 
independent" versus working for a company; the hours (weekends and holidays) 
truckers work; and- salaries and, job opportunities around the 
country. He also learned that "the truckers union is supposed to 




be a good one." The c^omputer listed truck driving jobs that the subject 
was unfamiliar with — lunch truck driver and log truck driver — and he 
Is now looking into driving logging trucks because he likes being out in 
the woods. 

X2th grade white male/accountant 



Subject used the GIS coii5)Uter to get information about' careers in 
accounting. -From the computer he learned what high school classes 
he should take', that he needed a four-year college degree, where 
accounting jobs are available and what local salaries for accountants 
are like.^ The subject said that the computer's information was far 
more comprehensive .and accessible than the^' library's materials. 

I2th grade Hispanic female/makeup arti st 

The subject wants to be a makeup artist — not simply a 'cosmetologist — 
and she has experienced a great deal of difficulty in learning about 
the occupation. She went on, the computer but §aid "there's no / 
^information on ^schools of this sort.V She said tljat the computer 
"mentioned" two schools in^New York City that had courses in theatrical 
makeup but she had no .thought of going* to New York. 

* * 

11th grade Hispanic male/welder 

^ ^ The stibject learned about emplo3rment opportunities, working conditions, 

and salaries for welders through his Industrial Cooperative Training 

program ^ classes. Thus, when he went on the GIS computer he did not. 
acquire much new information. 

Summary of Interviews ^ \ ' 

The occupational Information system at this school was categorized 
as computer-based. Of the seventeen students we interviewed, ' thirteen had 
used the GIS career guidance system. Ten ,of those students were pleased with what 
they got out of it. Most mentioned getting specifig, useful information. 

(See individual interviews.) " . , » 

* ^ * ' , ' 

Not all liked it, however. ^Besides- the disappointed would-be make'^up 
artist and the potential welder, there was' a third student who said 'her. 
teacher had fed into the computer her highest ^ore on the Kuder- Vocational 
Preference Record^ which was "Artistic." The stiudent^said this was' useless 
because she was interested in math> not art. ' 

) 

Three of the interviewed students were enrolled in the school's Indus- 
trial Cooperative Training Program-'-an 11th grade white male who plans to be 
a truck driver, an 11th grade female who wants to be a drafter, and an 11th 
grade male who is learning welding. All three of these students seemed 
exceptionally motivated and spoke enthusiastically of their experiences with 
the ICT program. They were acquiring ski*lls, earning money, and, through 
films, reading materials, the computer, and thjeir instructor, were ^obtaining ! 
specific occupational information. ^ */ 
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Two of the interviewed students who had used the computer at school had 
also \xsed it at the city's Career Enrichment Center which serves five area 
high schools. Both said that they preferred using the computer at the Center 
because they were allowed "to do it on their own'* without the assistance of 
a counselor. One of these students plans to take a course at the Center next 
yfear. Another student we interviewed has been taking a 2-1/2 hour a day 
class in digital electronics at the Center this year* 

The students in the ICT program^ Spoke of receiving guidance from their 
.instructor but among the other fourteen students we ijiterviewed only four 
mentioned any interaction with their guidance counselors. The labor market 
in this city is very tight, the majority of students, do not want to leave 
the area, and for many of this high school's students English is a second 
language, Xhese students are in'need of active career-guidance and counseling 
'but the school's present system is fairly passive. 
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Poverty/Computer School ' 

This is a large suburban school located in an old, established, -low- 
income residential area. ^Approximately 1,500 students are presently 
enrolled in the school, distributed across curricula as fpllows: 35 
petcent general; 25 percent academic or college preparatory; and ^0 per- 
cent vocational/technical. Seventy percent of the students are .Hispanic, 
23.5 percent are White, 5 percent are American Indian , 1 percen t are 
Black, and .5 percent are Asian. 

* » 
Approximately 53 percent of the class of 1979 obtained full-time 

iohs after graduatioja; 25 percent enrolled in regular two-year or four- 
year" colleges; 10 percent enrolled in other postsecondary .education pro- 
grams.; 2 percent found apprenticeships; 5 percent went into the military; , 
and 5 percent xfjere unemployed but seeking work, 

.In describing the school^s population, one teacher we interviewed 
said that' the students came mainly from low SES families, many o^ which 
"have been on welfare* for three generations," Most of the available jobs, 
are unskilled or semi-skilled and the students* career expectations are low. 

The school has a very large and extremely attractive library. Career 
resources found there include*d: two nine-foot shelves with books on careers 
in various fields;, a f out-drawer file cabinet containing magazine articles 
and brochures on occupations; SRA Briefs; several copies of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook ; and *^a display rack of U.S. Army literature. 

• The school h^s a GIS computer terminal that has been in the school 
for two years. Unfortunately, during the four days we were in the school 
no counselor or other staff member "was available" or "had time" to dis- 
cuss the GIS computer or its use in the school. The terminal is located 
in a room next to the reception area in the school's administrative 
offices and is open to view as one passes in and out and through the 
office area where the principal,^ counselors, and support staff are located. 
We did not see any students or counselors using the computer at any time 
during the site visit. We did manage to obtain some information about the 
GIS from a Visiting counselor from the city's Career Enrichment Center. 
She visits five high schools each week and is available to the students ^ 
to tell them about the C.E.C. and the opportunities provided there. She ^''^^ 
explained that th^re are three telephone lines available to high schools for 
the computer and the use of the GIS in this school is restricted to one 
afternoon a week. The terminals were purchased with Title IV funds and the 
school district is responsible for the operating costs. The counselor said that 
the GIS is used "inductively and deductively." Inductively "to search for 
information about general career interests" and deductively "to get more infoma 
tion abou# a specific career." 

This school has four work-study programs: Industrial Cooperative 
Training (KT), a two-year, on-the-job training program for juniors and 
seniors in special interest areas; Distributive Education Clubs of America 
(DECA), an on-the-job training program for seniors in sales and merchandising 
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Office Education (OE), an on-the-job training program for senxors in office 
occupations;' and Distributive Education (DE), a work-study program for 
less motivated seniors which provides work experience in general job areas.' 

We interviewed two s4:udents tro^n the industrial Cooperative Training 
p^bgram and w^re so impressed by them that we sought out the ICT* In?triictor. 
This teacher has been coordinating the program since its inception nine* 
years ago. The program is a two-year training course formulated by teacher, 
employer, and student cooperatively » The school supplies the classroom 
facilities and the teacher-^coordihator while employers furnish practical 
training through part-time, employment. The student must take required 
* academic cou;rses as well as maintain his commitment to the ICT program and 
his employer from whom he receives a minimum wage of $3.35 an hour. 

Students apply for admission to the ICT program and are interviewed 
by the instructor-coordinator. He said that students must have an "extreme 
desire" to be enrolled. The instructor attempts to find jobs for the 
students, placing them' in areas such as electronics, food services, plumbing, 
carpentry, machine trades, and fabrication. During the 1980-81 school year 
approximately 45 employers were involved in the ICT program. Twenty-five 
percent of the student's grade comes fi^om the employer. Four times during 
the school year the employer completes an Employer Rating Sheet which is 
described as an "Employer's Evaluation of Student's On-the-Job Work." 
The "Personal Traits" category contains 18 items ranging from "personal 
appearance" to attitudes., including "cooperation," "job knowledge," and . 
"initia^tive (keeping busy)." The "Abilities" category contains 12 items 
ranging from "follow directions" to "complete tasks," including "handle 
emergencies" and "care of equipment." Students are rated on a five-point . 



The instructor visits the work sites at least once a month and main- 
tains close contact with the employers. The instructor also serves as 
the job developer, and all work sites have been solicited through his 
efforts. Employers benefit through the Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, with 
each receiving a "0 perce'nt tax credit up to $6,000 paid in wages to the 
students. The instructor said that the private s.ector is committed to 
the program because they benefit by better trained, more qualified 
graduates and future employees. He also said that many cit the students 
who have passed through the program are still employed by the same 
employer "years later^" 

This school district is one^of four in the U.S. which have been 
awavded grants for the 1981-82 school year by a major foundation to 
Implement a concentrated career guidance program in a selected high 
school and its two "feeder" schools. This high school's Career Guidance 
Facilitator is coordinating the program and spq^ enthusiastical^ly of its 



scale. 




potential.*^ 
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* . Individual Interviews 

10th grade white female/interior decorator 

Subject was thinking about being an interior decorator or a flight 
attendant* She had only been in the career center once and had* not 
used many of its resources^ On career day,' she heard a presentation 
by a commercial artist who does some inrterior decorating. She was 
interested in interior design because she "loves art but can't draw." 
She looked up/ihterior decorating in the Dictibnai-y of Occupational 
Titles and the Occupational Outlook Handbook as part of a cl^ss 
assignment and plans to get more information on the field in the 
future. 



11th grade white female/flight attendant 

f 

Subject had attended four Career days in the past year and a half and 
said they were fun and she had learned a lot from them. She had 
considered Nsecretarial work, cosmetology, and data processing as 
careers before deciding to become a flight attendant. She attended 
career day presentations to learn what people did in various 
occupation^ and to^ find out what kind of training was needed to enter 
the occupations. After listening to the speakers, she visited the 
career .center and used reading materials to obtain additional . 
information. Sh^ found out "everything I wanted to know." ' 



11th grade black male/ computer programmer 

Subject was considering a career in business (either banking or f inancei) 
but decided against it after attending a "career day. He learned that 
he would need at least a B.A. and probably an M.A. if he wanted to 
"get anywhere in business" and he was not Interes^ted in going to school 
for that long. 

llth^ grade bla ck female/accountant 

Subject attended a career day discussion on choosing a career and 
started thinking about accounting as an occupation. She then used the 
career center's reading materials to obtain information on the field. 
She said she would like to get a better idea o/ "exactly what 
accountants do" and thought the ^est way to find cmt would be to talfe 
to accountants. 



11 th grade white female/p hysical therapist 

Subject attended a career day presentation on occupations in the medical 
field and started looking into physical therapy. She went to a physical 
therapist when she was in 7th grade after she broke her leg and she said 
"If it hadn^t been for him, I wouldn' t hav.e the use of my leg now." 
She now wants to be a physical therapist so that she can help people* 
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Summary of Interviews 

This school's career information system is experienced-based and all 
but two of the 12 students^ interviewed had attended one or more career 
days. However, nojie of the interviewees mentioned job site tours or job 
shadowing and only one had had career-related work experience. 

Most of the students commented favorably career days. Seven of the 
12 students had' attended career day presentations on the occupations they 
designated as their career choices v (See individual interviews/) 
* 

Several students commented that they knew that detailed occupational 
information was available in the Career Center although they had- not yet 
sought it out. The Career Center seemed to have "a Id.ttle of everything" 
in the way of career information. Although seven of the" interviewed 
students stated that they had used the Career Center's materials to research 
occupations, their knowledge of such specifics as educational requirements and 
salaries was sketch^. These students seemed to be primarily interested in 
what people in a given occupation "actually did" end th3y were satisfied with what 
they learned from the career day speakers and the general information they 
obtained at the Career Center. 

The functions and operation of the Career Center appeared to be completely 

separate from those of the school's guidance department. This may account 

for the fact that a number of students we interviewed were very sure of what 

they wanted to be but very vague about how to prepare for it. The student who 

wants to be a physical therapist said she had used the Career Center's reading 

materials to obtain information on job opportunities, salaries, and job security , 

for physical therapists and talked to the career assistant about the field. 

She plans to attend the state university but does not know whether it has a 

program in physical therapy . Another student, who wants to be^ an electrical 

engineer (because he is interested in computer maintenance and repair), told 

the interviewer that if he couldn't get into an Electrical Engineering program 

in college he. didn't know what he would 5o because it was the only career^e 

was interested in. This student also told the interviewer that 'he does not 

like science or math > 
>• 

Two of the students we interviewed not only had very definite career 
goals but also had realistic plans for attaining them. One of the 
students, who Vants to be an Astronomer's Assistant, has his college, 
curriculum planned and has already checked graduate programs in Astronomy. 
He had c^btained^inf ormatiori on -this career on his own outside of school. 
•The other student, who wants to be a pilot, .is aware of the stiff compe- 
tition he will face in attempting to achieve this career goal. He used 
the school's reading materials and^the comput^er to obtain information on 
the occupation and talked to his guidance^ counselor.^ He also talked fco 
military recruiters in the process of exploring various ways of entering 
his chosen profession. 

The extent to which this school's guidance system meets th"e needs* of 
its students seems to be a function of two factors: the motivation of 
the individual student and the availability of information on a given^ 
occupation. Students have numerous opportunities to explore careers and 
the Career Center provides a good variety of resource material. Students 
wishing to combine career information with academic planning must, however-, 
use some initiative. v ' • 



Nonpoverty/Experlence School 

This high school isr situated in a residefltial, racially balanced 
neighborhood about ten minutes from the downtown area of a large city in 
the Northwest. The school itself is^ an old, well-maintained, three story 
brick structure, satrounded, by flower beds and trees. The school popula- 
tion is 33 percent Asian, 33 percent Black, .and 33 percent White. Of the 
840 stu'dentsv only nine or ten are enrolled in vocational-techpical pro- 
grams. ^The remainder are* enrolled in either the general or the academic 
' curriculum. Appro xima^tely 55 percent of the school *s graduates ^o on to 
two- or four-year colleges. 

• / 

\ Our contact was the school's Career Assistant. She manages the 

Career Center. She informed us that all of the city's high schools tiave 
career centers, ^Ut that the style of ^'implementation of the Career program 
varies from school to school, according to the specific needs of each 
school population. The Career Center's primary function is career' educa- 
tion for all ^tudents, but is designed to be especially responsive' to the 
needs of non^ollege-bound students (two full-time cotiaselors handle the 

' four-year college-bound , students) . The Center is located in a large 
room in a Separate part of the school building. The hallway leading to, 
the Cente^ is decorated with colorful murals, painted on the wails 

"^by students, depicting scenes of siiccessful racial integration and ways to 
economiy -and personal fulfillment. The Center itself contains a large 
'selection of career information materials: five copies of the Occupational 
Outlook Handbook , two copies of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 

"The Pafthescope Educational Films Series, Careers , a game by Parker 
Brothers, the U.S. Army Career and Education Guide (an audiovisual 'package) 
Who'^ Hiring Who , The Coliege Handbook ,, a whole pamphlet rack devoted to 

. ca refers in the military, ^tc. In the back of the Career Center is a sec- 
tioned off area with a teletype terminal for users of the state's 
Occupational Information System. 

'Through the Career Center, the Career Assistant and hoj^co-worker 
administer the Career Comprehensive Pi;ogram. * The program covers numerous 
areas of, career education and information dissemination, and according to 
the Career Assistant, all students participate in the program throughout 
their three years at the high school. ^ 

Through the program, professional people in various occupations are 
brought in for seminars with the students (e.g., psychologists, dietitians, 
credit managers, home economists, fashion merchandisers). There are four 
to five of these seminars each month, and each student is required to' 
attend four seminars per year. Ih addition, college and military repre- 
sentatives give seminars, as well as summer job representatives from the 
state. There ard.also two school-wide career days per year. Aside from 
the seminars, the program offers separate curricula for sophomores,. 
j.uniors, and seniors. 
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In their junior year, students are given interest and skill inventories 
(Occupational Search and Values Clarification). 

As seniors, students attend special workshops (called Senior Transi- 
tion Workshops) on topics guch as resume writing, job-hunting skills, and 
employment security. Community members generally give the various work- 
shops. Also for seniors, there are field trips to colleges and local 
businesses. Each student has a career folder, kept on file at the Center, 
which follows him or her through high school.' 

In addition to the Career Comprehensive Program, the Career Assistants 
maintain a work-training program, which provides job experience for low 
income students. The program requires students^ to work in local businesses 
for four hours after school for minimum wage. I was cautioned not to 
think of this as part of the school's Vo-Tech program, as the. funding for 
the work-training com^s from CETA and the .Department of Labor. Students 
who participate in the work-training program must, also attend workshops 
on Communications Skill? and Career Information Search as well as participate 
4.n the Career Comprehensive Program. 

This .high school also has two Career Days, one in fall and one in spring • 
Students fill out a questionnaire in which they indicate areas of interest. 
The career assistants then seek out professionals in these areas to speak 
to the students. Because of -the, expected merger next year of this high 
school with another, the career days may be" dropped. 

A special problem for this school is the recent influx of a large 
number of Indo-Chinese students, n xny of whom have inadequate English 
language skills. Far these students the school provides special workshops 
in English language and social adjustment. 
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1 

^ Individual Interviews ^ - ^ 
12 th grade white female/surgeon, lawyer, politician 

Subject has not taken part In auy of the work-study programs offered 
by* the school but has parti c4pa ted in career, days. She was not 
enthusiastic abqut tfi^ career days, mainly b,e cause she felt that the 
people who, camfe to speak, were too pollyanna-ish about their jobs^ 
She would have liked a more balanced picture, with the advantages 
and the shortcomings presented. Moreover; according to this subject, 
the program just brings people in willy-nilly,- without any consideration 
of what 'Student interests, are. 

10th grade blaclc female/television new&caster 

, Subject is involved in a training program sponsored by a local 

brdadcasting corporation. Through the program she recently had the 
opportunity to observe the televising of a professional basketball 
*^game. The other trainees are students like her; the group meets bi- 
weekly for activities like the basketball game or speakers on various 
topics. Through the program the subject will afit'end a public speaking 
program. in Florida. She says she never realized until she^ joined this 
program (about a moAth earlUef) how many different kinds of jobs there 
were. in communications. She would like to experience as many of them 
as she can, and said she may^ even change her mind about TV newscasting, 
but she knows that she wants a communications-related career. 
This subject also said she had participated in the school's career 
day ("ItJ happens in your classroom; you have no choice.") which didn't 

offer anything that was related to her career interests. 
« * 

12th grade white male/real estate management 

Subject has taken part in career days and said that none of them were 
really relevant to his interests and he thought the way they were 
arranged was really ill-conceived. He felt it would be far better to 
have students complete inventories*or questionnaires jf.ndicating what 
sorts of people t?hey would like to have at career days, instead of 
simply bringing some collection of random people in. He also felt that 
the people who did visit were long on general advice ("a college education 
is a base from which to work," for instance) and short on the important 
things l^ke requirements, salaries, long- and short-term demand. ' ^ 

11th grade white male/busine ss 

Subject has been exposed to the business world through school-arranged 
work experience. He works, mostly on weekends, as a Lock Box Processor-^r 
one who processes incoming mail payments for businesses and credit 
institutions. He said his most valuable work experience was learning 
the responsijbility of a regular job. 
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12th gr^( Je white Semale/joumallst . * * . 

* Subject said that she liked to obtain career information on her own. 
She. felt that the career days and work experience arranged by her 
school were disruptive to th^ school day, 

11th grade bl ack female/computers' - - , • 
f 

• Subject is interested in a career involving computers in some way. 
This interest developed out of the job she has hej.d through the work- 
study program in which she. has been trained to use a WANG word processor. 
She loves the work; She , said she has always been interested in machines, 
has had this job since September and will continue to work at it until 
graduation. Her ultimate goal is to enter some sort of training program 
at IBM, a possibility that she learned of during, the school7spoilsored 
career day t*hat she attended recently. If she ^is not accepted for the 
IBM training program^ she will attend a vocational training program 
after high school to obtain further training in some facet of computer 
work. . > ' ' 



Summary of Interviews 
V t. ^ ' ' 

The '.counselors in this school seem to have easy rapport with their 
students and to do well by' kids who know v/hat thdy want to do, and/or 
are headed for college. The counselors also ^ork hard to line up opportun- 
ities for the noixollege* bound in work-study programs. Unfortunately, 
the students' experiences in work-study programs do not seem* to lead to 
much career exploration. Perha|)s the most important aspects of these jobs- 
are that, they provide an opportunity to earn money for current, needs and 
socialize the students to the world of work; i.e., the necessity of being 
on time, etc. Only onfe of the students interviewed was employed in a program 
truly related to her interests that allowed her to explore career opportunities. 
She was in a trainee program in communications sponsored by the Turner Broad- 
casting Co'mpany, and got tliis job through her own initiative. ' 

The annual career days held by the school 'were seen as worthwhile and 
helpful to only one of the six students who' mentioned them. Evidently , 
only three careers are focused on each year and the students hear the speakers 
in their classrooms,^ whether or not they are interested. The presentations' 
are too structured to allow much interaction betWieen students and speakers. 

A 

Almost all students wished the school would provide them more oppor- 
tunities to visit with workers on the job. The 'students ' curiosity about 
"what it's really like" and "how people really feel about what they do" is 
unslaked. They also want to know how people got the jobs they had, and how 
they feel about the necessary training. Film strips and other materials in 
the library don't really give the "flay.dr" of jobs the young people seek. 
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And, unfortunately, even the factual information the library can provide is 
frequently out-of-date. 

All in all, this school seems to have caring, interested counselors, 
but few other resources that make a contribution of any substance to , 
career planning, - t. • , . " 
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Poverty /Experience SchoQl 

This high school is located in an attractive, racially mixed neighbor- 
jiood near the downtown area of a large southern city. Its physical plant 
*is impressive although^ not very well nnaintained (there is a full-size 
stadium and a. separate building'for special blasses, the hallways are wide 
and, the rooms spacious, but there are broken windows, chipped- bricks, and 
peeiing paint everywhere)*. Students and staff are open and friendly; 
doors are not locked; there is a great deal of (mostly) good-natured banter 
that goes on all the time^ It is not a quiet school. • 

-The neighborhood surrounding the school is one of small and not-so-small 
^singl^ family dwellings / many in need of repair, many recently renovated; 
a combination of decaying af f luencej^^and urban renewal. There are also 
several Substantial-looking apartment houses. Public housing exists within _ 
the neighborhood that feeds the school as well. The result is that the 
-school has, as one staff member put it, "a little bit of everything, from* 
the best to the worst." The sch6ol population is racially mixed without 
busing: about 60 percent of the students are black, 40 percent white. 
There are affluent students and students who qualify for the Federal 
free luach program. And because the school is a magnet school for special 
education, there are programs for the gifted, the handicapped, the 
edlicable mentally retarded, and the deaf. Last year, about 40 percent^ of 
thi graduating seniors (59 students) went on to some form of postsecondary 
ediJcation.* There are about 650 students in the school in grades 9 through 12. 

^ This school is proud of its accompJ.lshments. While we were there we 
were told that of seven merit finalists 'in the city as a whole, four were 
ftom the-school. , Among its other recent accomplishments were two students 
who won several swimming. events in a city-wide competition, others who 
won prizes in a city-wide science competition. At the same time, both 
staff and students »spoke with apparent ^envy of another high school in the 
city, a larger and more affluent one, that seems (to them at least) to 
have and to receive many more of the city's resources than does their . 
school. 

/ ' " 

The guidance offices ajre located in a pleasant, bustling suite near 
the main office. One fullrtime guidance counselor and one full-time 
psychologist handle most of the routine business of advising, inter- 
changeably. (Wliy the distinction in title I coaldn't figure out.) There 
is also a part-time person whose function ijas not made clear but who 
wasn't present at all during our visit. ^Thfere is a steady stream of 

v^itors (mostly students) to the counselors' offices, and kids seem to ; 
•fiang out there a lot. Business is conducted in a freewheeling, informal 
fashion. There is a good selection of college catalogs in the office and ^ ' - 

n cable of assorted brochures, but little else in the way of information , 
fur school-leaving students. Bulletin boards (two) contain SAT announce- 
ments, college flyers, some posters ajdvertising training opportunities- 
beauty, schools, office training, computer institutes — and graffiti. At 
the •same time, there appears to be a constantly high level of business 
transacted by students and counselors, and the impression I got was that 
the main mode of information giving, and getting is direct person-to-person 
contact. 
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Poverty/Experience School 



The school has three different work-study programs, and many (I 
don't know exactly how many, but certainly many of the people we had 
scheduled to interview) leave school at 1:00 i^?m. to go to work. These 
programs all involve students' scheduling their major subjects in the 
morning so that they are free to work ^ in the^^af t^rnoon. the jobs that 
students we talked to hold are stock cterking .and various office posi- 
tions, one of which included some training in wXrd processing. One pro- 
gram, the Vocational Office Training Program, is^ specifically geared 
to placing students in offices preparing them for ^"secretarial, clerical, 
and stenographic type careers." The Distributive Bkiucation Program con- 
centrates on work in wholesale, retail and service occupations, and is 
geared toward students who plan to enter the general Jield of marketing 
or distribution of goods. Both of tbese programs are op ^n'.to juniors 
and seniors who are at least 16. A third program, the Coordinated 
Vocational Education Program, is a classroom-based program for students 
in grades 9 through 12 who must also hold part-time jobs. Intone or more 
of these work-study programs, students may earn up to fiVe quarter hours 
in classroom instruction (the equivalent of one course) and ten quarter 
hours (the equivalent of two courses) for related on-the-job experience. 
There is also A career day, one each year, that brings representatives 
from various city organizations to the school to talk with students in 
their classrobms about the world of .work.. This year, students met people 
from a hotel, a computer company, and a soft drink company. Reactions to 
the career day t-zere mixed among the students we talked to; many found 
them Interesting and informative but the general consensus was that the 
picture presented of the woik world was unduly rosy and optimistic* 

The school also has an ROTC program in which about 100 students are 
involved. (On the day we visited, an inspection by outsiders was scheduled, 
so many of the students were in uniform.) Only a handful of this school's 
students enter the military directly following graduation^ however. 
Finally, the school sponsors a^ program for "teenage mothers." There are 
presently 20 young women involved in this group, which meets twice 
weekly with a social worTcer from an. agency outside of thq^ school. 
According to the guidance counselor, the group exists mainly to talk and 
share information abo.ut its own problems, issues of joint concern, and, 
most importantly, jobs. 
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NONPOVERTY/MATERIALS , 

Summary of Interviews 

This school's occupational Information system was categorized as ; 
materials-based. The school's career center had almost every career Informa- 
tion resource Imaginable — a computer, eight slide-tape audio-visual vlewprsj 
a wide array of printed materials and. several microfiche readers. The ^'tu- 
dents we interviewed found the reading materials (especially the open £:^les 
on occupations which are kept up-to-date), the film strips, and slides yery 
useful. , ' \ 

i 

Six of the eleven students we Interviewed said that they had lean^ad a 
great deal in the career course taught by the career guidance counselor. One 
student said, "We really learned about how to use resources', how various 
skills were related to jobs, about salaries, and about how to put intqtests, 
•skills, and values together." , i 

Career exploration and planning receive a good deal ,of attention at 
this school. , ! 

I 
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Nohpoverty/Mal:erlals'"School ' 

According to a poll conducted by this high school, its student body 
comes from .a diverse community. The social, economic, racial, ethnic, ^ 
educational, and occupational bacl'grounds of the parents show a wide 
.variety,^ the widest in the district. The average family income is 
$14,200. Some parents report not having finished high, school, while 
^ others report they have obtained post-graduate degrees. ^ The average 
educational level of parents is 12.0. Many households have two or more 
members of the family employed; many are employed in professional, semi- 
prof iessional, and technical occupations. -The city's main industries are 
aircraft, agri-business, oil and gas production, support and allied 
service agencies. The high school's students live and work in the center 
of this environment. 

^ The majority of parents polled feel the school is playing a vital 
role in the community. They feel the quality of education received at 
thfe school is "good" to "average" and is appropriately^ geared toward 
.college and job ski^ll preparation. They describe teachers' standards or 
expectations as "about right." Although parents indicate th^t the lines 
of communication ^re open, only a small percentage indicate , that' they • 
actively participate in school activities. Some opportunities for 
parents to become involved include volunteer work in the school's atten- 
dance centers, sponsoring school activities, joining the Parent Advisory 
Council, Alumni-Booster Club^, and attending meetings with administrators 
held for incoming freshmen and sophomores and their parents. Opportunities 
for stj^idents to interact with the community include the Cooperative 
Education programs, services offered through the counseling and^ career 
programs, e.g.. Red Cross Volunteer Service and, Career-Job Service, the 
United Way Fund Drive, and various community service projects sponsored 
by school educational programs and clubs; e.g., the Blood Dpnation Drive, 
Student-Exchange program with students from Mexico, and Ausic programs 
serving community organizations ♦ 

V 

This high school's gtudent body is 65 percent Caucasian, 19 percent 
Black, 10 percent Hispanic, 5 percent Asian, and 1 percent American 'Indian. 
The diversity of the student population necessitates the implementation 
of programs which meet the students* needs and state and. Federal mandates.. 
Currently, special education programs serve the following groups of 
students: mentally retarded, educable mentally retarded, learning dis- 
abled, students with personal-social adjustment needs, those with special 
occupational and career needs and interests, and students with limited 
English-speaking skills. The high school offers courses and career 
information to meet the needs of those bound for college, vocational 
school, or immediate employment. 

Career exploration and planning receive a good deal of attention at 
the sphool. "/^nd It's necessary," says tHe full-tirae vocatidfTaX counseTor7 



Nonpoverty/Materlals School 

'^because 52 percent of our graduates go directly to work or combine some 
sort of training program with work right'aiter graduation.**' Owing largely 
to this counselor's enthusiasm and di^ive, the school has a large, well 
lighted and attractively furnished career center that has almost ev6ry^ . 
career information resource imaginable — a computer, 8 slide-tape audio-visual 
•viewers, a wide'arrky of printed materials ' suitable for a variety of 
reading levels and several microfiche readers. Students fobnd both ^ ^ 
reading materials — especially the open files on occupations which are 
kept up-to-date — and the film strips and slides most useful. No one 
liked to use microfiche here or for school assignments in the Library. 
The computer serves, at the moment, only to identify and list col^leges by 
major curricular programs. Some students say this has been helpful, but 
it is frustrating too. In order to get a printout, a studenf^must find 
an adult 'to do it for him In another part of the school when they have 
time.^'^^t the time of our visit there was 'a CETA worker .wha did this for 
the students,* but her job has now been eliminated. The computer can be 
made much more useful to the student^ when they can get printouts themselves 
as other sorts, of software become available. (The vo'cational counselor is 
working on" this.) • ^ * * * * 

^ Every sophomore in the school is cyclp^l^'throug^ a career exploration 
course in which the coun3ejLor familiarizes students with ways to use 
resources at hand, and to explore on their own. There are opportunities 
for IQ and interest testing. 'And there is a ^ood deal of emphasife on 
pissessing one's values and desired life style as well as one's aptitudes. 
Unfortunately, however, the counselor told us that oncQ the coarse 'is 
over, few students use the center on their own. The counselor is/ now 
considering opening up the cente^r to parents who have heard about it from 
their children and need career counseling themselves. CThis school has 
changed from nonpoverty to poverty status in the past decade. Many 
parents are in need of "new** or different jobs.) . , - 

It did seem to us that the room was underutilized during school 
hours, but almost every student with whom we talked spoke of the counselor 
and the course in very positive terms. The counselor seemed to be 
particularly good at acquainting young men caught up with dreams of glory 
on playing fields and the "§asy money** of sporty superstar status with 
the harsh realities of everyday life. **Even if you make it to the big 
time, only one injury can end your career,** said one would-be basketball 
star. **Better to plan and prepare for alternatives now.** 



POVERTY/MATERIAL S 
Individual Interviews 

12th gtrade white male/electronics technici an 

^ Subject became interested in electronics after seeing a film at careey 
^ night when he was a sophomore. Since that time he had used the library's 
reading materials and f ilmstrips to learn* more about the field. He 
had seen films on careers through his Distributive' Education, Government, 
and English classes. * He thought that films were more intere&tip.g than 
reading materi»als^. 



10th grade Hispanic male/electrician '(family business) ' t 

Subject was the unofficial school projectionist so he ran a lot of the 
films and films trips on careers and career planning throughout the 
school. He thought those shown as part of the English curriculum were 
* best because they addressed the questions ^of "values, priorities, and 
talents." He remarked sheepishly, "Oh,, in 8th and 9th' grade and even 
earlier this year, I dreamed of b^cdmihg a professional^ athlete but I saw 
a film and a^number of (athletic) » stars pointed out that your chances 
were very slim and that the smatt thing to do is keep playing^ but get 
in there and prepare\yourself for something else. They said it wasn't . 
all glamor. And they talked about, moving all around and their schedules. 
That's not for me. J want to stay in one plice id have a good family 
life too. It's good to leapi what's behind the glamor." Apart from 
films, the subject liked the microfiche machines because it intrigued 
him that so much informatioli could be packed on "something so little*" 
Exploring other occupations on filmstrips made the subject feel lucky 
that he had something he liked to do and could do "right in the family*" 

12th grade white male/fireman 



Subject became interested In being a fireman when he saw a film presenj:ed 
by the Fire Department at career night. After seeing the film he used the 
library's reading materials I'.o find out what firemen do, what their 
hours are, and what salaries are like. ^ 



10th grade Hispanic female/stenographer' 



Subject saw a film on secretarial careers' and decided that it would be 
"exciting" be a stenographer. She would likq ta have a job which 
involves dealing with people. The subject had riot yet taken ^ 
stenography course but was taking typing at the time of the interview. 
•She thought she might like to go to business school after high school. She 
had used the library's reading materials and microfiche to obtain care^.i 
information, ' 



12th grade wh ite male/electrical or computer engineering ^ , 

Subject had an appointment to West Pointf, His guidance counselor 
suggested that, he apply to West Pdint and when he talked to visitors 
from the Academy when they came to his school jhe learned about various 
engineering fields and manpower needs projections for each* The West 
Pointers and the film they brought did not stress Mutuary careers 

. per se as -much as educational and training opportunities that would te 

/of value' in any life style* - 

this subject had seen some other^ films and lilmstrips about engineering 
put out by Bell and Howell and other companies and ^ound them boring* 
"They were like lectures ... they should put more action in films — and 
show how engineers apply, their knowledge* What problems do they solve 
and how do they do it? — that's what kids want to know." This student thought 
the school should have a lot more films about careers and career planning. 
In .his chemistry class, films about '^soirething or other" were shown at 
le^st once a week "which is great but too few kids take jchemistry.-" 



12th grade white female/dentisfe 



Subject said she had seen several filmstrips on different careers 'and 
foiind them helpful in ruling out careers she had considere^d at one 
time or another. " ! 



10th grade black male/police officer . 



Subject *kaid hfe had used reading materials' in the library to learn about 
what police officers do after he decided he wanted to begone* , He found 
some of the material helpful but some of it was "hard to/ read." ^He had 
also seen films on police' work but didn't think they gavfe him "all the 
information I was looking for." He was interested in finding out how 
much police officers make, "how much they travel," and 'M-iajt the 
retirement pay is." ^ 



12th grade white female/animal scienc&s 

1 . _ - ■ 

Subject woiild like to be in the breeding, kenneling, groominj end of a 
small animal business and l^ad done a good deal of research jn the field. 
She had seen films about various aspects of the field but said she 
wished more people .would come- to the school and talk about their 
occupations so that kids could really learn "what it's like." 
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This schoQl's career lnfonnati\)n system was categorized as materials- 
based and of the 19 students we interviewed 12 specifically mentioned 
" §-eeing films or using filmstrips or microfiche. Some of the students 
thought that films were "superficial'^ but others reported that films had 
sparked career interests. Each of the seven students who did not mention 
seeing films had eithBr used, the school's reading materials- or talked to 
a guidance cpunselor. \ s 

» 

There is a great deal of evidence in these 19 interviews that this 
school is providing opportunities for, and encouragement of, career 
exploration. Those^ students who had set their sights on specific occupa- 
tions had also received extensive cbunseling aimed at helping, them 
achle^-e their career goals. Career guidance and educational counseling 
go hand-in-hand here'. ^ , ^ 

* 

We interviewed some very able .students at this school but we also 
spoke with some at the other end of the scale. We interviewed, a 10th 
grade male who was a problem for school officials because he tendfed to 
"disappear." The student* was extremely inarticulate and had a very short 
attention span. He said he had found some of th^e school's reading 
tnaterials "too hard to read." Both of the guidance counselors expressed 
interest in this student's interview. He had never demonstrated any 
interest in career exploration and the counselors were surprised to' learn * 
^that h§ had told the inteirviewer he wanted to become a police officer. 
Another^ student, a Hispanic female, who has real trouble with ^English, 
told the interviewer she wanted tc? be a secretary., although she had done 
^ very little* career exploration. .Her real interests were "parties and 
'nets." The guidance counselor explained 'that she cpme^ from a wealthy, 
land-owning,* traditional Mexican 'family and that the "parties and pets" ' 
04 horses of her own, 4 dogs, 6 cats, etc.) will occupy her until she 
setrtles down to ^ra'ise a. family. This student was neither college-bound 
npr^oareer-oriented. Although the 'counselors were sensitive to the 
cultural influences on her life, they had not allowed h^r to simply "pass! 
thro|igh" high school. She was classified as a sophopiore- junior because 
she had had to repeat several courses and had not yet met the requirements 
for "junior" status. 

We interviewed two 12th grade males who wanted to be engineers arid 
had been accented at West Point. One of those students had par*: Lcipated 
in ^ summer engineering work'jhopj-for high school students at the local 
university. His guidance counselor had suggested he apply to the program 
^nd the student eam^ out of it with his career goals firmly set. Another 
student who was very sure of her career goal was 'a National Merit Finalist. 
She plans to be an ornamental horticulturist and had selected and been 
admitted to a university program in that field. 

Although this school !.-is a very s^all vpcational education program, 
three of the students we interviewed v^re interested in learning skilled- 
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trades and had foupd out how to do so. One wanted to be a diesel mechariic 
but had discovered that the local community college does not offer the 
training so he had decided to try to find an apprenticeship when he' fin- 
ished high school. Another ' student, who wanted to be an electrician, 
was already working 20 to 30 hours a week ^with his father and uncles who 
are electricians. The third student wanted to be an electronics technician 
and planned to go to the local community college to get the required 
training. * ^ 

The counseling provided to the students we interviewed obviously 
took into account each student's ability lev.el, background, and interests. 
Students were exposed to many different occupations through . films and 
career day presentations. .They were encourag^'d by teachers, counselors, 
and librarians to use the library*s resources to obtain more information 
on careers that interested them. Students who needed financial aid 
information or help with college applications .received it. The guidance 
counselors and many other school staff members were actively involved in 
preparing these students for the world of work.- 
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Poverty/Materials School 

-^'^ ' * . 

This is a small high school in a suburban area of a Southwestern city. 
^Its approximately 700 students are mainly middle class with a large pro-, 
portion of parents in tlfe inilitary or owning their own small (technical) 
businesses, many of which service the local military installation. There 
are also sonfe children of extremely wealthy Hispanic land-holding families 
and a few (mostly Black) from extremely impoverished backgrounds. 

Fifty-five percent of the students are enrolled in the general pro- 
gram, forty percent ar^ in the traditional academic program and five percent 
are in the vocational-technical program. The general program offers 
adequafe "academic" prerequisites, for entrance Into a i^umber of colleges in 
the state college system, so it^jlsj not accurate to assume when studying 
data from the school that general students are not bound for college. The 
drop-out rate is low and military reassignment accounts for a good deal 
of it. * ^ ' ; 

In a recent study of previous yearns graduates m^de by the school, 37 
percent were in college, 5 percent in other postsecondary programs, 1 per- 
cent were in apprenticeships ^nd 40 percent were emp^loyed full time. The 
local job market is tight and it is not easy for graduates to find jobs. 

The school has a warm and purposeful ambience. Staff members from the 
principal' on down to the custodian treated us and each other with open 
friendliness and willingness to be helpful. Their attitudes were reflected 
by the students whether or not they were subjects in our study. The stTudent 
body is 54 percent Wlilte, 15 percent Black, 25 percent Hispanic, and 6 
percent Asian. Ethnic or racial clustering was not apparent at recess or 
lunchtime, as it was in many other schools in the study. . 

The school has three counselors; two are full-time, another is 
officially respons^ible for "vocational guidance" hali time. .Yet all were 
intricately involved with "career guidance" in working with students as 
were a nOmber of the administrative staff members. Our' impression was of , 
a fluid and very eating community in which students were encouraged to 
develop and grow. The relative smallness of the school and its architecture 
may have facilitated frequent student-teac^}er-staf f interactions^ but the 
quality of those interactions was due tp the dedication, enthusiasm, 
^nd interest /of the teachers and counselors themselves. 

The schbol interiors' are colorful, intellectually and artistically 
interesting. The library is brighly lighted, attractively decorated, and 
^obviously well-used. There are^ numerous displays, including a good deal 
of student ^rfwork/ Card catalogs, periodicals, refex'ence books and some 
vplumes are ideated in the main library. Ditectly off this room is the 
librarian's glass-walled office and the library annex which is a large 
room containing ten tables and the rest of the library's 20,000 volumes. ^ 

*» 
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Poverty /Materials School 

~ « • ^ * 

The career file (an entire card catalog drawer) indexes all of the 
school's career information material* The librarian believes* that the 
SRA Occupational Briefs are the most valuable career information publica- 
tions ia the library. Students 'are sometimes assigned to use the Briefs 
for clarHsvork. 

There are three microfiche viewers in the library and two individual 
filmstrip/cassette viewers in tjie librarian's office. The librarian and 
the aides are always available to help students set up* the viewers and they 
are used frequently. • The^ibrarian said, she thought more students were 
intrigued j>y the mechanical process than were put off by it. Some stu- 
dents don't use the viewers because they prefer to take material home with 
them.^ 

There are several display stands in the library containing military 
•recruitment' material and "Study Money" brochures .> 
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nonpoverty/publi<:;ati*ons ^ * 



Individual Interviews 



10£h* grade black female/lawye^: or legal aid , 

Subject said that published materials at school and at home weje her 
principal occupational information resourde. She found* the m^erials 
at school helpful and informative but somewhat dated* • ^ * - 

12th grade black female/bilingual educatjjpn • ' ' ^ * 

'^^^^^**'*^v..S<il^ject said that publications in the career resource robm at her 

school had made her believe initially that careers in Special Education 
were bountlful'a^d the work easy. She later found, out otherwise from 
educators^ in th field. Turning again to the resource room she found* 
an occupation that matched her interest in Spanish and her desire to ^ 
teach and help people—she would>like to become a bilingual educator,, 
a tf-acher^ or an interpreter. i 



12th g rade black male/radio annbuncer 

Subject said he had read a few materials but doesn^t like to read. He 
would like to have people come to the school to spe;ak about their 
occupations. " ^- 



Summary of Interviews 

'This school's career information system was categorized as publications- 
based. However, most of the 13 students we interviewed considered their 
guidance counselors their most valuabJLe career resource. Only two of the 
students specifically mentioned having been to the Career Resource Center. 
One said he went once and all he saw was "a lot of military stuff." The other» 
said that publications in the center had initially made her believe that "careers 
in Special Education were bountiful an.d the work easy." She later found Qut 
otherwise from educators in the field* Another student, who wanted to be a ^ 
lawyer, said she had used publications at school but found them d^ted. 

We interviewed three students ,who were enrolled in vocational- technical 
curricula (one studying air conditioning and refrigeration; one learning 
plumbing; and one who wanted to be a machinst) . All three had used publica- 
trions obtained through their vocational school classes as sources of career 
information. One described the material aS "accurate, accessible, and feasy to 
use." Another said that he had learned a lot about "working conditions, 
liceqsing eicaminatlon requirements* and job opportunities in the plumbing 
field" through his courses at the vocational school. ^ i 
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Other career resources mentioned by inteifviewed ctudents included: 
films (seen in the classroom), filmstrips, and career fairs. None of the 
interviewed students cited a school resource as a stimulus for career choic 
Although opportunities for career exploration exist at this school, many 
students apparently do not take advantage of them. 
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Nonpovefty/Publlcatlons 



This high school is located in a residential and industrial community 
adjoining a northeastern city. The 1150 students enroled are distributed 
across curricula as follows: general, 20 percent; academic or college 
preparatory, 50 percent; vocational-technical, 30 percent, Seventynone 
percent of the students are White, 28 percent are Black, .8 percent are 
Asian. Typically, about 40 percent of the school's graduates enter 
baccalaureate programs, 15 percent enroll in two-year colleges, business 
or vocational schools, 30-40 percent seek full-time employment, and the rest 
enter appjrenticeships or go i^to the military services. 

The school's general atmosphere is pleasant; students and teachers 
appear to treat one another with respect. There was no rowdiness in the 
halls and the research teaiR saw no evidence of drug abuse. 

The high school has five full-time guidance counselors, including a ^ 
director of guidance. The school maintains a c reer center that is separate 
from the guidance office. It is a well-lightec* room with bookshelves, 
comfortable chairs, and low tables, very much i.ike a library reading 
room. Rock music plays softly on a radio. A paraprofessional Sifs at a 
dssk by the door to help students find materials and check them out* 

The center's collection includes the major bound references and 
several series of career briefs (e.g.. Chronicle) bpund together by 
series. Most prominent is a rack of large manila envelopes, each marked 
with the name of an occupation and containing pamphlets Irdm professiona'l 
associations. A "freebie rack" offers fliers and pamphlets about career 
training programs. The center also has an extensive collection of 
college catalogs, plus several reference directories of colleges. There 
are a few career sounds trips. 

The center runs an employment service which local employers call to 
recruit part-time workers . The main purpose of the service is to help- 
students earn money, not sample occupations. 

ciThe director of guidance is quite satisfied with the school's 
comprehensive guidance system, although he s^dTlte "tries^not to be 
complacent" and is always "open to^suggestions for improvement." He 
makes two, formal presentations each year to the junior class. The first . 
is an introduction to C£>lleges which includes a film on the SAT, discussion 
of college admissions procedures and the advantages of various types of 
four-year institutions. The second presentation introduces students to ^ 
two-year colleges, business school^ and vocational-technical educational 
opportunities. Each of the guidance counselors is assigned approximately 
300 students and the director insists that students see counselors at 
least twice a year. The director tries to facilitate this h^.avy contact 
load by doing most of the guidance offidfe paperwork himself. ' » 
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The director uientfoned that inflation and budget cuts are making it 
difficult to keep the college and career material up-to-date. He fears 
declining enrollment may result in guidance office staff reduction. 

When asked if there were any particular group of students the 
guidance department had difficulty serving,^ the director said they were 
frustrated by the "don't want nothin'" kids, He said those students had 
no discernible career or academic aspirations and could not even be 
persuaded to be counseled. The director is^ also disturbed by some 
students who have made career decisions (usually involving some form of 
skilled labor) and take only those academic 'courses require'd for the^^high 
school diploma. He tiirges these students to "keep their options open" by 
taking more math and science courses, . 

The pirector said that the local and regional job markets are good 
and that these students leaving the high school with job training Ci.e. 
business, clerical, or vocational-technical skills) have no trouble 
finding 'emp^o/ment. The local job market-is oriented toward office 
occupations (state government, research organizations, and technical 
development centers) and many local jobs require higher education. Job 
oi)portunities in manufacturing are severely limited at present because 
the major manufacturer in the area is an automobile company. Student 
interest in the military has risen over the past few years and increasing 
numbers of graduates, both male and female, are going into the service. 
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Individual Interviews 



12th grade white male/ computer programmer^ 

• Subject reported that there were few 
available in his school and said that 
were unsatisfactory. 



caiteer materials or .books 
tlie ones that did exist 



11th grade white male (orthopedically handicapped) /accounting clerk 



Subject took a career planning course in the school's business 
curriculum and had read materiai-f-rom the library on careers in 
accounting as a course assignment. He thought that the literature 
was out-of-date* (This subject's father is the office manager of 
a CPA firm and the subject said that he had spent time in the office 
observing accountants.) 



10th grade white male/lawyer 

Subject said he had used the school's resources very lifztle, but 
did find a U.S. An^jy pamphlet about law in the military and was 
hoping to go to West Point and get his legal education in the amy. 

10th grade black male/long distance bus driver 

Subject was interested in learning how much long distance bus driving 
paid and what the demand would be. He found the information he was 
looking for? but said some of it was too complicated (the reading 
lefvel was too high). 

10th g rade black female/computer programmer 

Subject said that she thought reading materials were the most useful 
career resource In her school. She stated, ''No one expects anything 
of blacks here" but by reading she had learned to keep her options 
open..^ If she has (enough mdney she may go to a two-year college. If 
not, she may enlist in the sejcvice in order *'o take advantage of the 
training and educational benefits. The materials that "spoke to her" 
were U.S. Army publications. 



Summary of Interviews 

We Interviewed fourteen students, five/of whom were handicapped. 
Every one of the fourteen interviews conveys a negative comment on the 
school's occupational information system — in some cases the students' 
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statements point to the system's deficiencies, in others their^ s'^^ories ^ 
do^so^ « ^ / ^ 

Four of the five handicapped students had extremely unrealistic 
career goals r two, who had great 'difficulty with speech, wan^Xed to deal 
with the public (cashier, counselor); one, whose grammar rjid cotomand of ' ' 

*Englisli were poor, wanted to be ah author; and one, who was mentally ^'^ » ' 
handicapped, wanted to be a lawyer- Two of these students, who were \ - ' 

confined to wheelchairs th^t had to be manipulated by others, said that 
'they had seen two -school-sponsored career films that they found very inter- 
esting. One was put out by McDonald's, another was about fast food service 
occupations in general. The one handicapped student whose* career goal did 
Seem realistic wanted to be an accounting clerk. He had rea^l material from 

"the school's library on carreers in accounting and- pr^onounced it out-of-date. 

* Thi^ young man suggested that it would-be usefuL for the scjhccl to keep a * 
flle^of job descriptions prepared by people "actually working" in occupations. 

We Interviewed nine nonhandicapped, students in this school but did not 
find much evidence of career guidance. Elve of the nine students said that 
they had attempted to. ude career t)ublicatiohs at thfe school^ to obtain occupational 
infonnation—:two said the material was to.o difficult; two ^tBought that the 
most useful publications at the school ware U.S. Arfby pamjJhlets, ^and one 
said that the school had few materials or books and Considered '.Ke ones he 
did find unsatisfactory.* ' ^ ' ' ' ' 

I - • * ■ 

Two of the. interviewed students '-asked the iiVterviewers a lot of questions 
concerning careers. Other ^tudenta -had ^obviously had prqblems that had not . 
been addressed by their guidance counselors. Students wUo reported having 
received guidance from their .counselors had gone to them^ with specific requests. 
No one appears to be "pushing!' caijaer guidance at this high school. 
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This school Is a large suburban high school located In the south ' 
central U.S.' The approximately 1,600 students are distributed across 
curricula as follows: 35 percent general; 50 percent academic; and 15 
percent voeatlonal-technlcal. The school' populatl^on Is 85 percent 
Wlilte; 10 percent Black; 2 percent Aslan^ and 3 percent American Indian. 
The school Is also the one designated by the local Independent school 
district to provide special . education programs^ for three groups: emo- 
tionally or mentally handicapped; orthppedlcally handicapped; and learning 
dlsabley^ ' ^ 

The School population appeared to be almost totally middle class. 
This observati^on was confirmed In Informal conversations with, several 
faculty members and guidance counselors. However, the one guidance 
counselor who was formally Interviewed said ^that althougl\ about 80 percent 
of the*studenta comes from middle class families, he believes about 10 
percent come from very wealthy families and another 10 percent are very 
poor. This counselor also said that the majority of the students' 
parents are "professionals." ^ 

The school^ runs a fairly large Distributive Education p'rogram and . 
also offers a Cooperative Office Education program. Th^ Career Education 
office is physically located in the Distributive Education offdce area ^ 
(a Jcon^iderable distance from the main office area where the guidance coun- 
♦selors ar6 located). 

t/hen one of U3 visited ti)e, Career Education room 20 students v;ere 
going through want ads in a desultory and uninterested manner. A greater 
portion. of their time was spent looking out the window or^ just "resting." 
The walls were bare so there was no ppint in staring at them. When the 
counselor was asked about materials used in the career education classes, 
he said, "Look around. Open any ^cabinet you want." We did and all but one 
were taXS.- The only materials in the room were a stack o^ copies of "A 
Career Decision Making Mini Course for High School Students" prepared ' . 
by the local Cpunty Career Education Program, When ^ I asked if that and 
newspapers were all the materials used in the course, thts teacher 
r^sporfded, "Yes, and we have a hard time getting through that." The 
program is optional and serves 60 students (out of 1,600) a year, 20 at a 
ctime. - . » 

Here Me may'menti9n parenthetically that if the Occupational Outlook 
t landbpok or other usual resources are in the school, they are^not in 
evidence here. I looked for th^ in guidance offices as well and they were 
"'not apparent there either. What books "there were, were on a wall w611 
behind the 'counselor 's desks, 'and could not be picked up and used by 
students without asking, the^ counselor. iJo "easy access" in this school. 

When interviewed, the guidance counselor stated that he thought the 
school's career information resources were "very adequate."' They have . 
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a career d<y every year for which the entire school closes down and stu- 
dents are *'locked in." At least 60 different occupations are "repre- 
sented" and students are required to , "attend" at least three presenta- 
tions. , The counselor said that they had also arranged a career night in 
.an attempt to reach both parents and students. Unfortunately, the career 
night was not well attended — there were more people who had come to talk 
about occupations than thpre^were students and parents. - ^ 

The counselor would like the school., to have more careet classes and 
he would also like to see more faculty members "involving their classes 
with career opportunities in their disciplines." Because of declining 
enrollment, . the guidance staff was cut last year by one and a half PTE 
counselors. The present half-?time person is the school's dean and his 
'only guidance f.uncti^n Is flae exercise of supervision over the three 
remaining full-time guidance counselors. Thus, three guidance counselors 
are responsible for the counseling of about 1,600 students.. 

The students the guidance staff fitid inost difficult to serve, according 
to this counselor, are those of "less than average ability." He said those 
'students are usually poorly motivated and frequently absent from school. ' 

The 'counselor said that the local and regional job markets are "good" 
and he does not think that either has any serious weak spots. The growth 
industries in 'the area include a^ircraft manufacturing and oil. The counselo 
said that any gradaate wanting to find a job could do' so. Approximately 
10 to 15/ percent of the students enter the military immediately after 
graduation and another 5 percent go within a year or so. 

The counselor es'timated that at least 50 per'ceat of the students aree 
employed part-time ,(in nou-care6r related jobs). The school does nothing^ 
abdut helping students get part-time jobs — they have no trouble finding 
them on thelt own, according to the counselor. He said that most of the 
students work in order to buy cars'" and pay for car insurance. Many students 
also work at the school during the School day — ^they do not get paid but 
do receive course credit for the work. Some work in the offices and 
shops and others assist sci ance' teachers in lab courses., 
« 

^Ihis school does not appear to have much of a career information system 
in operation. It does, of course, have guidance counselors and some occupa- 
tional informatiorv^resources, but it seems to lack a coordinated delivery 
system. ' ^ * 



NONPOVERTY-/INSTRUCTION ^ 

Summary of Interviews ^ 

This school's occupational information system was categorized as 
instruction-based. However, not, one of the 12 students w^ interviewed 
mentioned any kind of career planning course or occupational information 
unit. Opportunities for career exploration 'at the school appeared to be 
limited.^ Only tour of the 12 interviewed students mentioned any school- 
conhected experience as an impetus for their career choices, ^e other 
eight stud^ts said they, had been influenced by friends, relatives, tele- 
vision, or experiences 'outside of school. ^ ^ 

The interviewed students talked about seeking help from their guidance 
counselors in choosing the^ high school courses appropriate to their carreer 
.goals. These experiences were^ reported to be positive.' Students' attempts 
to obtain occupational Information from the library, however, were not as 
successful. Only four of the students (one of whom worked 'in the library) 
said that they had found the library's resources useful. One student said she 
had^ been unable to find, the career Information she sought an<i two others^ ^ ^ 
said they didn't know where to look or what to look for. 

There does not appear to be much emphasis on career exploration or 
career, zni~A^r\^^ thii^ .grhool. 
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Thisfechool is located on a main highway on the outskirts of a 
southern city. It is a large concrete building, the exterior is plain 
and drab, the interior well kept but well worn. The entire plant was 
noticeably clean and free of graffiti. There are 275 sophomores, 288 
iuniors, and 179 seniors in the schoal; 67 percent are enrolled in the 
general curriculum, 20 percent- in academic, and 13 percent in. vocational- 
technical. School boundaries were redrawn five years ago to effect 
"court-ordered desegregation," but the enrollment is primarily White, 
with 15 percent Black and only oae percent Hispanic. Academically gifted 
students are bused to .the school from outside its geographic area to 
participate in its advanced program. Ninety-five percent of the students 
in that program go on to college. The local school population is primarily 
low SES. 

In general, the atmosphere- in the schok was comfortable.. The counselor 
who served as our contact person, whose ti^^ is "Instructional Assistant, 
was very pleasant' and helpful but obviously harried. We frequently 
caught glimpses of him dashing through the halls and up and down the 
stairs at breakneck speed. The other counselor whom we interviewed in- ^ 
dicated that the workload was extremely heavy and thejf were under a lot or 
pressure from the district—too much red tape and not enough money. In 
fact she pointed out that her Occupational Outlook Handbook was out of 
date'and that if she wanted a current C9py she would have to purchase it 
herself. The teachers in whose classes we administered the questionnaires 
were most agreeable, and tw^o of them talked very freely to us about the . 
school and their students. The students were friendly and cooperative. , 
We were surprised to learii that there had been no all-school assembly 
programs for several years because of "unrest." One teacher conceded , 
that the students were well behaved in general but felt they were still 
potentially troublesome in large gatherings, adding that the memories, of 
'past problems "were still too fresh." Many people mentioned the unrest 
that followed the redrawing o^ the boundaries. During the last two 
periods- of the day it is very difficult to take a student out of class for - 
any reason, as even hall passes and signed notes do not permit students to 
be in the corridors. Adult "security officers" (not xn uniform) monitor the 
hallways, and the public address system is- used between classes to remind 
students to -get to their rooms quickly. To us,, however, the students 
were helpful and courteous. Three staff -members mentioned to us the 
strong possibility that the school would be closed n6xt year as an economy 
move on the part of the district. 

Several work-study programs are in operation at this school. Fifteen 
seniors are enrolled in the coop program geared toward clerical and 
secretarial jobs. The students work three lit^urs.a^day in school and the 
rest of the day at a job. _ M^ny^s-tudefits keep- their jobs on a f^l^-ti-J^ 
basis after graduatioj^i-^Another 15 seniors take a distributive e^^ation 
class at the school and then go out to jobs in ?:etail merchandi^ihg. The . 
Occupational Work Experience program serves about 40 students.- The students 
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have a .one-hour class each day, In which they learn about the world of 
work and ^are helped to find part-time jobs. Students can take the one- 
hour class as an^ elective in 10th or ll,th grade but are not encouraged to 
take jobs until 12th grade. About 140 juniors and seniors participate 
in coop programs through the vocational school in the district. If a 
student; has learned enough about a job before it is time for .graduation, 
the School will allow the student to work full-time and receive credit 
toward a diploma without continuing to go to school. Although the 
local job market is tight, most students in these programs are able to 
find employment. The counselor noted that getting a. job is much more 
important than school for the low SES students. Most college-bound 
students are still searching about careers. College representatives 
cbine to the school, and students can go and talk to them individually. 
(In fact*, a representative from the state university was there during our 
visit. She spoke to seven students, most of whom were able to indicate 
a general field in which they were interested. An Army recruiter was 
available for students another day, but we were unable to find out how 
many students went to see' him.) There is also a county-wide college 
night in the fall. One local college sponsors an Engineers* Day, and 
the local Medical Society has health career programs several times a 
year.' One student mentioned Black Achievers, a nonschool program that was 
providing career guidance and information for him. 

According to an .analyst at the State Employment Office, the local 
and regional job markets are poor. The unemployment rate is 10 percent 
for the general population and 25 percent for 18-21 year olds. Most high 
school graduates stay in the area. The major local and regional industries 
and employers are lumber and related construction materials, furniture, 
fabricated metals, heavy machinery, large and small appliances, food, 
tobacco, publishing, chemicals, construction, transportation, finance, 
real .estate, and stone, clay and glass. The construction, , transportation, 
and- chemiQal industries are all "suffering." 

Occupational and career information is on the shelves in the library, 
which is open briefly before school and not at all after school. Many • 
students do not have study halls and must be excused from a class if they 
want to use the library. (Students wanting to see, a counselor have a 
similar scheduling problem.) O.ther career information and college catalogs 
are available in the waiting room area of *;he counselors* suite. Closed 
doors, a strict one-way traffic pattern,^ and a receptionist just inside 
the entrance areu inhibiting factors to s'tudents* use of this area. The 
bulletin Boards in the hall outside the counselors* suite (the<only 
bulletin boards anywhere in the halls) contained a haphazard collection 
of college and career information, about 25 percent of which vas outdated. 
> 
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Individual Interviews 
.* ■ * * 
10th grade white female/cosmetologist 


Subject's current carefer choice came about as a result of the career 
unit in a course she took in 9th grad^. She had been interested in 
camp courfseling but found, as a result of the career research project 
she did for the course, that she couldn't count on it as a year-round 
occupation. A friend did her research project on cosmetolggy and when ^ 
" the subject read it she decided cosmetology would be a good occupation 
for her. 

12th grade Hispanic female/actress " * 

~^ ^ I 

Subject's first love is theater, althpugh she acknowledges that it 
may not be the most practical career choice^ She became interested 
in drama during the summer between 6th and 7th grades and began taking 
courses in it in 8th grade. She found the career development unit in 
a course she took most helpful in learning about careers in the theater. 
As part of that course she read books from* the school library and the 
public library, lodked into college catalogs, interviewed an actress, 
and wrote a paper about acting careers. She learned how competitive 
the field is and how much professional preparation is required. 

10th grade Hispanic female/foreign intelligence agent 

Subject said that the career unit she had as part of a course at school 
was "very helpful" to her. She did a research report on intelligence^ 
work. 

Summary of Interviews 

This school^ occupational information system was categorized as . 
instruction-based. Five of the 13 students wfe interviewed mentioned taking 
the school's career exploration course, "Life: Myth and Reality. All five 
of those students believed the course had been useful. Three other inter- 
viewed students were taking courses at the city's Career Education Center. 
Five of the students we interviewed had used. reading materials from the 
school library to obtain information on careers. 
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' .This is'^a very large, urlJln high schopl situated oil a main highway 
on the edge of a large city in. the laountain states* Approximately 50 
percent of the students are enrolled in the academic curriculum, 25 per- 
cent in the general program, and 25 percent ,(by the career counselor-* s 
figures) in the vocational-technical curriculum. We had difficulty reaching 
our quota of vocational-technical students (according to the students' 
classifications -of 'themselves on the questionnaire), and although the 
counselor would -not explicity say. so, we concluded from his statements 
about parents* upward^ aspirations for students at the school that "voca- 
tional" was an unattrkctive lab^l. Most families in the area are blue 
collar. There are no very rich families, and there are two housing .pro- 
jects, which contribute lower SES families to the school population* 
There are no handicapped students ^because it was found that the building ^ 
was too difficult for them to mai^age','^ even with ramps and an elevator. 
The student body is roughly 5 percent Asian (many of whom are sponsored by 
local churches)," 2 percent Black, 31 percent Hispanic, and 61 percent White. 
The counselor said there were no racial problems, and the students we had • 
contact with sevSmed to mix easily across ethnic lines. Discipline, 
apparently, is not a major problem. 

The' library is large and well supplied. Books with career infomption 
are shelved according to the subject areas they cover. There are also 
periodicals dealing with careers. In addition to several videotape machines 
in the library there is a large audiovisual -room in constant use by the 
students. There are also five microcomputers available for studenjt use. 

There are six counselors in the school, each of whom is responsible for 
general counseling for at least 200 students. The career counselor is 
one of the six, and in addition to his assigned counselees and his career 
guidance* responsibilities, he handles all standardized testing and arranges 
schedules for the students who take courses at the Career Education Center 
and the Opportunity School. Another counselor ser^^'s as the college 
counselor for academic students . There is a social worker in the school, 
and that office is open all the tine, with someone on duty even when the 
social worljer is away from the office. 
/' 

The cc^unseling center at this school consists of a large, comfortable, 
'open area with offices for the career counselor and college counselor at* 
the back. The center was'a gift from the classes of 1967 and 1968. The 
outer area contained several tables and many comfqrtable chairs and was 
decorated with student artwork. One large bulletin board (covering an 
entire wall) contained information about colleges, scholarship programs, 
and events and activities related to college and career choices. All the 
information was neatlj arranged and up-to-date. There was a large poster 
listing information about specific health careers — what each job entails, 
the, educational requirements, where to get the necessary training in the 
state, and where to get more information. A large peg board displayed . 
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holders with multiple copies of school brochures, folders describing 
various careers (from the Dictionary of Occupational Titles) , and pamph- 
lets about programs for Black and Chicano students. A notipe invited 
students to l^elp themselves. There were racks of college catalogs and ^ 
displays of brochures from the armed forces. The emphasis on institutions 
within the state was noticeable, but there was national representation 
among the materials. There was also a microfiche reader but no evidence 
, of material to be read. While we were using t:he outer room for the ques- 
tionnaire administration a nimber of students dropped in to look over the 
bulletin board or pick up information.- A schedule of visits by college 
representatives was posted outside t?Se counselor's office, and a repre- 
sehtative from a university was there oij^e morning to meet with students 
individually. 

About 200 students per semester spend two hours of the school day ^ 
at the Career Education Center which serves all of the city's public 
schools. Stjudents are' bused to the center and back. The center offers^ 
over 100 specialized courses in regular ^academic areas and the arts 
l(fov example. Theater Design> English for Speakers of Other Languages, 
^Criminal Justice, Iijterdisciplinary Programs in Computer Technology, 
Chinese, Studio Art, Chamber Music Workshop, and various "AP courses) and 
in occupational skills, (for example, Le^l Secretary, Construction Elec- 
trician, Fashion Creations, Patient Care, Welding, Real Estate, Automotive 
Mechanics, and Graphic Communications); Students are also eligible to 
take courses at 'the Opportunity School, which is primarily an adult educa- 
tion facility with CETA and veterans* programs, provided the courses do - 
not duplicate courses offered at the Career Education Center. Approx^Lmately* 
205 students per semester take courses at the Opportunity School. The 
counselor also described the metropolitan youth center, which is an 
alternate school for students who cannot function in a tightly controlled 
environment. Students can transfer to the youth center at any time and 
are allowed to work at their own pace. 

* ♦ ' ' ' . • 

.Tenth graders can participate in a coop program, in which. they hold 
'T>a^rt-time jobs whiles receiving classroom instruction in worker traits, ^ 
employer' expectation^, and how to get a job. In^ eleventh and twelfth 
grades there are work-study programs specifically directed toward particular 
career areas: Distributive Education (marketing and sales). Industrial 
Cooperative Education, Office Education, and Home Economics Related 
Occupations (work in nursing, homes, restaurants, and related fields). 
The school offers a course entitled ''Life: Myth and Reality,** which about 
two-thirds of the tenth graders elect to tdke, and wh^ich contains a 
linic on career education as^ well as dealing with such subjects as drug 
abuse and sex education. Several students whom 'we interviewed cited this 
course as having provided them with valuable career information, either 
through the research they were required to do or through exchange oi 
information with others in^ the course. 
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The career counselor maintains a list of part-time jobs. People who 
have jobs available calfl him, and students are free to consult his list 
'for opportunities. There were very few such jobs available when we 
visited the' school, « because of the general slowdown of the economy. 

The jo'^t'^arket in this area is very- 'tight. There are many job 
^opportunities in the building trades, although it is difficult for 
students to get into the apprenticeship programs as soon as they graduate, 
because of the competition. Peo,ple with a Strang interest in apprentice- 
ships generally work at unskilled construction jobs for a few years while 
waiting for an opening in an apprenticeship program. Approximately 3 
percent of the graduates of this high school go into the armed forces. 
The' career co^unselor noted that most young people do not want to leave the 
area (for obvious reasons) and that this deters some of them from entering 
'any technical fields that would necessitate their moving to find job 
opportunities. • * t 

^Approximately half of the school^s ^students enroll in four-year 
colleges the September following their graduation. The counselor ^estimated 
that as high as 75 percent eventually go to college. The school maintains 
a counseling program through the summer. -J^lhfe counselor felt that more 
students than ever before know what they want to do and choose a college 
(Jn that basis. Fe^er of the top academic students choose liberal arts 
than in previous years. Engineering and business are very attractive 
fields. ,Only 8 percent of the college-bound seniors leave the state.- 
Those who do go out of 'the state generally chose Stanford', one of the 
Ivy League schools, ^or a church-related 'college. Most students interested 
in a- junior college go ta one which is^only four mile^ away. 

When students /say they /'don't know" what they want to do, the 
counselors suggest testing. One counselor uses the Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery. Students are often referred to the career 
center at ^ the local junior college, vhich provides a battery of tests and ^ 
personal interviews. Thete is a bus to the campus. .The counselor spoke 
forcefully about the importance of interpreting SAT and ACT scores for 
students so that»they axen't discouraged by low scores. 



The counselor tries to group students by academic achievement, so that 
the presentation can be directed to a level thaC will be relevant for 
all participants. The sessions for juniors are fairly general, while the 
senior groups get into more 'specif ics. Students and their parents can 
make appointments for individual interviews with the college counselor, 
who ^ noted that sometimes parents want to come in to talk to him alone. 
The school sponsors two college nights each year — one for state colleges 
and the other for out-of-state colleges. 
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Poverty/ Instruction 



The counselors and students were very helpful and cooperative with 
•us — particularly the career counselor, who had gone to a lot of trouble 
to anticipate our needs and arrangeifor a representative sample 'of 
students. Several of the students ksked searching questions about the 
study, and we learned later that one of them has a part-time job with the 
Health Department, interviewing patients* in health care facilities to 
determine the quality of the care they receiw* He was obviously 
sensitive to the reversal of roles. ^ , 



ERIC 
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NONPOVERTY/MINIMUM 



Sxiinmary of Interviews 



This school's career information system was categorized as /'minimum 
resources." Most of the 15 students interviewed said that their guidance 
counselors had been their most liseful career , information resource. 
Several students cited 'their counse'lors' availability. Students who had . 
sought guidance counselors' advice on pos'tsecondary education or career 
exploration we,re quite satisfied with the results. Many of the students 
we interviewed had done little in-depth thinking about careers. Students 
had "thowght about" this or that but few had really researched occupations. 
The students who had obtained the greatest amount of specific information 
on occupations were in vocational or distributive education classes-they 
had learned about -occupations through their coursework. ^ 

It was apparent from' talking to students at this school that the 
guidance counselors were deceptive and helpful when approached by students. 
However, there did not appear to be any structured career exploration 
opportunities. ' 
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Nonpoverty /Minimum School 



This high school Is located In the suburbs of a large mldwestern 
city. The enrollment In grades 10 through 12 Is over 1,200; 88 percent of 
the students are White, 9 percent are Black, and 3 percent are Hlspaalc, 
Asian, and American Indian. Approximately 40 percent of the stud*ents are 
. enrolled" in the academic curriculum, 30 percent in the general curriculum^ 
and 30 percent in the vocational-technical curriculum. 

This school has four full-time equivalent guidance counselors. 
Each counselor follows one class through three years of high school. ^Con- 
sequently he gets to know the individuals in one class quite well, but is 
not familiar with other classes. It also means that guidance activities 
peculiar to one grade level come around only once every three years or so, 
and administrative details must b,e relearned. 

. The guidance staff and the school principal were miost helpful in the 
administration of the questionnaire. One of the guidance counselors drew 
a sample of forty students^f rom each of three graces, selecting every • 
tenth student from th^ alphabetic rosters. Each grade in turn was asked 
^ to report to "the cafeteria where the questiormaire was administered. All " 
attendees sfeemed perfectly willing to coopetate. ^The only, nonresponse was 
due to those absent fjom school that day. 'Attendance was very good, 
especially for a Monday morning. Students were given as much time as 
they needed to complete the questionnaire. Mo student seemed so dis- 
couraged by the length^ahd difficulty of t^ie instrument that he might give 
up before completing it. > 

The school had a state CIS computer subscription and lost it two 
years ago during budget; cutbacks. . New this year is an occupational 
resource room attached to the guidance offices and open to the students. 
An incomplete inventory of its contents: college catalogs and view books 
(e.g.. Barrens) ; financial aid information; Chronicle of Occupational 
Guidance ; Occupational Outlook Handbook ; military recruiting materials; 
brochures for technical institutes. , • 

The state mandates a large and well organized vocational education 
program for all public high schools. Several school (fistricts will have a 
central vocational facility to which all their vocational education students 
are bused aft^r morning academic classes. This high school *s physical 
plant was constructed before the advent of state-mandated vocational 
education. Thus all of its programs are rurl in-house and students do not 
leave the school. They have the usual wood, metal, and electronics .3hops, 
an automotive repair and body shop, a cosmetology program, a computer.- 
science program, and a. word processing/off ice skills program. 

The largest employer in the area is a military base located just 
three miles from the school. The base employs approximately '35,000 people, 
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Nonp over tv/Mjlnimum ' . . " * ' . 

both military and civilian. Military recruiting in the high school seems 
extensive, successful, and generally accepted by the student body. 
Military families are highly mobile, with typical- tours of duty lasting 
two to three years. The school expects to turn over perhaps 150 students 
per year due to military moves. Students wifch college aspirations frequent, 
develop broad-ranging geographic preferences for college study from their 
travels. About 100 student? are >n the Junior ROTC program. 

•The industrial sf'de of the local economy is in a state of flux. Some 
industries- with outmoded capital equipment-. have had to shut down and leaVe. 
Others are suffering from the current ecpiiomic slowdown or feeling the 
forces" of economic change'. Despite this,, high school students do. not 
seem concerned about the availability, of jobs in 'the area. Some 40 percent 
of the school's students 'are attempting to enter the job market directly 
after graduation". .The counselor pointed out that some of these are likely, 
to be disappointed with the jobs they get. Many of them appear on the 
rosters of a nearby two-year college within a f ew _years of graduation. The 
popularity of postsecondary vocational education is growing', the counselor 
pointed out that this local facility has expanded dramatically in the 
twelve years he has been a counselor. 
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POVERTY/MINIMUM 



't ^ , 

Individual Interviews 



11th grade Hispanic female/ engineer 



*4 f 



' . Subject said she was frustrated by »the fact that there were "no 

resources in the school to> learn about engineering — no t> even any ^ 
up-to-date catalogs from the good engineering schools out of state. 

12th grade white. male/ drafter 

Subject said that career information was non-existent at the school 
and "you get the feeling they don* t care what you do as^ong as you 
get out." 



Summary of Interviews 



This school^s occupational information system' was categorized -as 
"minimum resources." We interviewed eleven students here, and their 
impressiqns confirmed the accuracy of that label. Seyen of the eleven 
interviewed students made decidedly negative comments about the sctfool's 
career resources. (See individual interviews.) 

Many of the students we interviewed 'had obtained occupational' informa- 
tion on their own initiative, forec^uently from sources outside of the school. 
Even those students who had definite career goals had either 'discovered' fiow 
to go about attaining those -goals on their owh^or had verjr little i'dea how 
to do ao. One 11th' grade male who wanted to be a psychologist said he had 
used the school *s reading material to get more infomation about the field. 
However, he had not obtained any concrete Information on educational require- 
ments or career opportunities for psychologists. A 12th grade female wanted 
to be a model and was planning %o attend a f.ashion institute next: year — in 
spite of a rather severe acne ^condition*' ^ . . 

One interviewed student had a definite career goal and realistic plans 
for achieving it. She was a 10th grade female j^ho^ wanted to be a teacher \ 
because need better ones." She has been active^ in Future Teachers oj 
America Club and has received a lot of career information through that 
organization. She plans to go to a four-year .college arid then get a master's ; 
degree. Another young women-, an 11th grade Hispanic^ who plans to be *an 
engineer, had been in* the general curriculum heading for a caree^r as a 
secretary. A representative of a large oil ^company came to the school to talk 
to minority students who were good in math and science about' starting cluB 
to explore professional careers. This student is now involved with ;the state's 
Alliance* for Minorities in Engineering program. The Alliance provides speakers\ 
shows films, ,^n*d counsels students. . * ^ 



I 



One of -the interviewed students'^was enrolled in the agriculture program 
of the \x>cational, curriculum. He said he enjoyed workilig with animals but he 
definitely intends to work in the oil fields. He wants to woxk with and repair 
oil field blow out preventers. His^father works in the oil fields^ and the 
student has learned a great deal aboiit his chosen occupation by reading 'his,, 
father* s trade magaiin^s, ' \ . - • h 

This school's occupational information resources are, minimal and those 
students who uged them did" so on their own initiative. 



i 
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Poverty/Minimum School 
. » 

This is a large high sqhool located . In a town in the heart of ^ the 
south central United States gas and oil counti?y» Of the 2,000 students, 
approximately 78 percent are White, 20 percent Hispanic, and 2 perceht 
Black. The students are evenly distributed' across the general, academic, 
and vocational-technical curricula, with about one ^ird of the students 
enrolled in each* , * . 

The high school we visited is the "poorest" of three secondary schools 
in this sand and windswept town of almost 90,000. The district has been 
involved in a desegregation dispute with the Federal* Government for three 
years which everyone hopes will be settled shortly (within 'days or a week). 
Many programs have evidently Jbeen put on "4.dle" until the case is settled. 
The gas is never completely , shut off in t^iis part of the world, but cer- 
tainly nothing neW has been initiated in career planning program^ for 
students in the past year or twOi, District attention has focused ory the 
other two high-^s^hools^:.,. one because it was/is already the most truly 
comprehensive high school in the system with strong vocational-technical 
facilities and programs and higher SES and ability level students; the 
oth^r because it has been the traditional minority school and the district 
is careful that the programs in that school be "equkl" to if not integrated 
with the rest* of the system.. 

^ .Another problem is that the school/s population is transient, *as is 
that of tfye community as ^ whole. This is particularly true for the unskilled 
and semi-skilled \)orkers in the oil and gas fields. There is at least a 
20 percent turnover "of students during each year. 

It seems that the desegregation problems and the transient nat;jre of 
th;B student body seem to fexcuse, at least for the counselor in charge, the 
absence of vigorous attempts to provide much career planning information 
^^f any sort to students. \k contributing factor may be that graduates 
^f^om roost vocational programs can go right into $18„000-a-year jofcs and 
that ^ the unskilled can command $100 a shift if they are willing to dig 
ditches. This is a boom town with no unemployment. Since anyone who wants 
to can work >(at something or other), there is little press on the school to 
do better^ particularly for t^at minority of students who want to go "on to 
higher edubation. College catalogs cover only the state and only part of 
it well, and they are out-olB-date, Scholarship information is scanty 
and covers the" same region with the excep4:ion of two posters about oppor- 
tunities in the mi],itary academies. Standard reference' books about 
careers and^ career planning were not *in' evidence. ^* * 

« 

There are problems ^r the 'noncollege bound ap yell. The main one is 
that th^e is little opportunity to learn about a variety of occupations 
before signing up for a spe?Slfic vocational program. If one changes his 
mind six months later, • it is very difficult to switch out. This and other 
deficiencies in the system didn't seem to bother either of the counselors 
to whQm we spoke. "After all, anyone can. get a job who wants one. And we 




have a community college jight here."^ 

Fortunately for a few bright minority students, industry has jumped 
into the void at the school and has mounted a program to raise the aspira 
tions and opportunities for Mexican Americans by introducing them to 
careers in science and engineering and providing counseling and support t 
help them reach these goals. My question to the counselors as to whether 
there' were similar p^rograms for bright students who were not Chicanos was 
met by blank stares. 



